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PREFACE. 


Eighteen years ago the author prepared a book for ycf^: 
artd young men upon the life of Abraham 
The Pioneer Boy, and how He became pRistDENt*' 
The favourable reception of that volume carried it through 
thirty-six editions. After the nomination of General Gar- 
Held, the publisher suggested that a similar work at the 
present time, upon his life, would furnish one of the noblest 
exampks of success for young men to 

The materials for the work were furnished by General 
Garfield ; several of his early associates, two of whom were 
bom in log-cabins near him; several of his teachers and 
pupils ; the owner and captain of the canal^boat on which be 
served ; and intimate friends of his manhood~the most 
reliable sources of information possible. The materials 
forcibly suggest the similarity between the lives pf President 
Lincoln and Piesident Garfield. 

Both of these statesmen were bom in Iqg-cabim, bu^ 
by their fiitfaem, in the wilderness, for family hmnes. Both 
poor as mortals can well be* Both were beam odth 
talentB of the highest mder ; but ndtber enjoyed early^ 




' js^vantages of schools and teachers. At eight years of 
Xrincoln lost his mother ; and when Garfield was eighteen 
months old he lost his father. Both worked on a" farm, 
chopped wood, and did whatever else was needful for 
livelihood, when eight years of age. Both improved every 
leisure moment in study and reading. Both read all the 
books that could be borrowed for miles around ; and each 
was known, in his own township and time, as a boy of 
remarkable mental ability and promise. Both of them early 
displayed great tact and energy, turning a hand to any kind 
of labour — farming, chopping, teaming, carpentering. In 
his youth, Lincoln ran a flat-boat down the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers to New Orleans, eighteen hundred miles, 
on a trading expedition; Garfield, at about the same age, 
served on a boat of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Canal, driving 
mules and acting as steersman. Both were well known 
for their industry, tact, perseverance, integrity, courage, 
economy, thoroughness, punctuality, decisit^n, and benevo- 
lence. Both taught school in the backwoods as soon as 
they knew enough to teach. Each of them studied law 
when pursuing another vocation tor a livelihood — Lincoln a 
surveyor, and Garfield a teacher. lilac h became a member 

of the legislature in his native Stale before thirty years of 
age. Both served the country in war, when about the 
same age — Lincoln in the ‘‘ Blackhawk War,” and Garfield 
in the ‘‘ War of the Rebellion.” Each was the youngest 
member of the legislature, and the youngest officer in the 
armv when he served. The talents and eloquence of both 
made them members of Congress — Lincoln at thirty-seven 
years of age, and Garfield at thirty-three ; each one of ' 
being ..ic youngest member of the House of Represenutives 
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debaters and eloquent speakers, as well ak stalwart 
of slavery. Both, also, won a reputation fer wit and.., 
humour and geniality, making ft.em popular with both sides^ 
^ of the House. Neither of them was a candidate in the 
National Conventions that nominated them for the Pve^- 


sidency — both were compromise candidates when it becainfe 
apparent that union could be secured upon no others. Their 
names were introduced amid the W’ildest enthusiasm ; thour 
sands cheering, hats swinging, handkerchiefs waving, and 
the bands playing national airs. The nominatiem of each» 
was hailed with demonstrations of joy througboot the 


country. 

And now, the most remarkable of all coincidences in 
their lives we record with sadness — both died in the Pre% 
sidential office by the assassin^s shot. History has no 
parallel for this amazing fact. We search in vain the 
annals of all countries for a kindred record. Beginning life 
in the obscurity of the wilderness, and ending it on the 
summit of renown ! Their first home a log-cabin ! their 
last, the White House ! Beloved by a trusting nation, and 
shot by the assassin ! 

A more inspiring example to study and imitate cannot 
be found in the annals of our Republic. As a model of 
whatevfT Jbelongs to noble traits of character, heroic achieve- 
ments, and the highest success fairly won, we present him 
in this book* 
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RESIDENCE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, MENTOR, OHIO. 


LOG-CABIN TO WHITE? HOUSE 


I. 

FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL* 

A RUMOUR came to the log- cabin that a school would opefl 
soon at the village-, one-and-a-half miles distant. It wk$ 
only a rumour at first, but the rumour grew into fact in the 
course of a week, 

jimmy must go, mother/^ said Thomas, who was . 
nearly thirteen years old, a boy of heroic spirit and true filial 
and fraternal devotion, 

‘‘Yes, Jimmy must go/' responded his mother, with 
such a siii'le as lights up the face of those mothers only who 
think what a treasure and joy there is in the little three- 
year-old; for Jimmy had not yet reached his fourth birthday. 

“ I wish you could go, Tom, also," she added. 

1 wi^h I could, too,'^ the thoughtful lad replied ; “ but 
the potatoes would hardly be dug, and the corn would 
hardly be harvested, nor the winter rye be put in, if I should 
go. The girls and Jimmy can go, and my work will get U3 
food and clothes." The last sentence was spoken with so 
mifch interest, as if the son and brother found his highest 
pleasure in being able to run the little farm alone, while 
bis sisters and precious little brother could attend school 
together, that his good mother could scarcely suppress 
her honest pride over the unselfish and noble boy. Her 
^njatcrnal pride came very near making a demonstration and 
Mpplying some pet names to Thomas, but her excellent judg- 
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i'ikr iiitp a wi^r courfrCj 


iejti Ae occasion pass with only a few wcil-chosen . 
' words of apj^o val , ' 

' / It is a good chance for Jimmy/^ added Thomas, after 
ja moment had passed, in which remark his motner saw the 
‘*heap^^ of love he had for his little brother ; and every on^ 
else would see it now, too, could they, understand the cir- 
cumstances, More than one person had remarked that 
Thomas thought a “ heap’^ of James. 

It was a busy time in the cabin, preparing the children 
foi. scht)ol. I'he girls and 'rhomas went to school before 
the family removed to Orange, so that it was not a new 
thing to them. Besides, their mother had taught them 
much. She had made no special effort to teach James, 
except to tell him Bible stoiics, and answer his multi- 
tudinous questions in her instructive way. Still James 
knew nearly all his letters, and was better \crsed in Bible 
history than most children of his age at the present day. 
'llhe stories of the Ark, Cain and Abel, Joseph, li^Jimael, 
Isaac, Jacob, Absalom, Oaruel, the Bcthlchein Ifabe, and 
many others, w'cre familiar to him at that time. The little 
fellow possessed a remarkable memory, and he was bright 
and sunny, the light and y>y of the log-cabin. It would not 
suflice to say that his m()fher thought that he w^as pariicu- 
lariy a bright ajid talented boy ; for mothers are quite apt to 
think very well of their offspring. But when we add that 
'Fhomus and bis sistcis, and the neighbours also, regarded 
James as a very precocious and promising lad, tlic reader 
may safely conclude that the hero of this volume was none 
of your simple-minded children of the wood — neither a 
juvenile drone nor ignoramus. lie was just the little fellow 
to make music at Inane or in the school-house. 

Jemmy caii^t w^alk half the way,’’ said Thomas ; 
will be tired to death before he hardly gets out of sight of 
home/^ 

Pll see to that,” replied his sister, with an air of 
assurance that indicated her plans were all laid. Jimmy 
won’t be tired.’’ 

What is going to prevent it ? ” inquired Thomas, v* 
‘‘You’ll See,” answered his sister, somewhat evasively, 


though 

sigtiinca 

• Well, what's up nt>w^ added l^hoit^sur^ that som^d 
project was in her head. 

‘‘ Nothing is up, except JimnDy i he will be up — on mjr 
Ijack/' answered the brave girl, who had resolved to spare 
her lively little brother's legs by carrying him to school. 

Carry Jimmy to school ! " exclaimed Thomas ; 
will be more tired than he will be to walk. It is a bigger 
load than our great-grandfather carried in the Revolutionary 
war. You'll get pick of that." 

“ It won't be the first thing I am sick of that I have 
done," was all the girl's rcply- 

We did^ot mean to tell this resolute maid's unpoetioai 
name; but wc desire to say something about her, and so 
we must tell her name, ft was Mkhetabei.. The namo 
wa| load enough to carry to school without adding the 
burden of Jimmy. Mchetabel was fifteen yeai'S old, just' 
such a strapping girl as would grow up in the woods, amtlhg 
tal! trees : but she did not merit such a name as that. Jt 
set upon her better at fifteen than it could have done in 
babyhood, undoubtedly. Just think of a baby bearing the 
name of AIehetabel ! Wc have looked for its origin, and 
find that it belongs to the old Jewish dispensation, and 
ought to have been dum{)ed into oblivion with its lumbering 
ceremonials. But, somehow, it slid over into the new dis- 
pensation, and after the lapse of eighteen hundred )ears and 
more it now confronts us in Ohio ! 

Well, the first day of school arrived, and Mehetabjsl 
took her two burdens — her name and brother — and trudged 
off to scho<'I. Jimmy was mightily pleased with his new 
mode of conveyance, arid so were the whole family; and 
th(iy made a jolly morning of it in starting olF the pioneer 
troupe, who were only foriy-six years distant from the 
White House. The log-cabin smiledT as it had not smiled 
since that terrible day of sorrow of which we shall soon 
speak. Thomas was the happiest boy in Ohio on that 
blessed morning, although he did not know it j and he went 
*tj?work with fresh vigour and determination, splendid fellow 
that he was. While the children are in school, and Thomas, 





"|js 4mbgVork omthe to h having 

' ii lonely day in the cabin, with her spinning-rwheel, we WiU 
^jtop to tell how this family came to be in the wood$ of Ohio, • 
/and add some definite information about the father. 

In the year 1799 Thomas Garfield was a farmer in 
Worcester, Otsego County, N.Y. That year a son wasp 
born to him, to whom he gave the name of Abram. Thirty- 
two years afterwards, this son Abram became the father of 
James A. Garfield. 

Before Abram was two years old, his lather suddenly 
sickened and died, leaving his wife and several children 
penniless — a sorrow that was singularly repeated in the life 
of Abram, who died, as we shall see, when James was less 
than two years of age, leaving his wife and four, children to 
battle with the hardships of life. It was not possible for 
Abram’s mother to keep the family tojyjtlicr, and provide 
for ao inany mouths ; so a neighbour, James Stone, took 
Abram into his larnily, and reared hnn as one of his own 
children. 

When the lad was ten years old, Widow Ballou removed 
into the neighbourhood, from New Hampshire. Mrs. 
Ballou had a daughter, Eliza, about a year younger than 
Abram, a very bright, promising girl. Abram and Eliza 
became plavrnates, and th<*ught vtiy much of each caher. 

Eliza was fourteen years old when her moibc; conceived 
the idea of emigr.itiiu Ohio, wdiieh v/as then the F'ar 
West,^^ aiiJ/'ieai st^)nes were told about its pioliiic soil and 
future w^aitli. Emigrants n<.m New \ oik, and also from 
the New I'^jkgland hiates, were removing thither in con- 
siderable numbers. James Ballou, lier son, now' a young 
man, saw' emigrant v.aggons pass'uig through Nevv' York, or 
stalling from it, tiieir destination being Ohio, and became 
more enthusiaaic than liis mother to go. At last she 
decided to remove ^nihcr, sold her little farm, packed her 
household goods mro an emigrant waggon, and with her 
childieti started tor the West. Abram was a lonely boy 
W'hen Elfza le ft, ar i the two separated regretfully. 

It was a long and tiresome journey of weeks — atrip 

that could be accomplished now in twelve hours. 
tolly were in the waggon, except when the waggon W 9 $ 



^tuck ifi tbe tiey compifell^ i!& uinloadj ahd^; 

with levers j left it out. The roads were fearfully bad, with- 
•out a bridge over a single river; so they I, ad Streams to 
ford, swamps to wade^ and quagmires 'to avoid, enough to 
test the courage and patience of the most experienced 
Voman and the bravest girl. On the way James shot 
game, so that there was no lack of food. At length they 
reached Zanesville, Muskingum County, one of the oldest 
settlements in Ohio at that time ; and there they settled. 

About five years later Abram Garfield took the Ohio 
fever, as it was called, or else the memory of the fair- 
haired maiden inspired him to nobler deeds, and he, too^ 
started for the West — a young man .of twenty years, hope^ ' 
fill, fearlessij ambitious, and smart. He founU work in 
Newburg, near Cleveland. Cleveland was then only a 
small collection of log^-cabins, containing about one hundr^^ 
people. Newburg was newer and more isolated. But, for 
some reason, the young adventurer selected the latter plao& 
for his hviinc. ♦ 

It is quite evident that fie not only worked, but cast 
about to learn something of ihe maiden he could not forget. 
For he learned, after a time, tliat the Ballou family were at 
Zanesville, whither he wended his way on a visit, as soon 
as possible. The family gave him a hearty greeting, espe- 
cially Eli/.a, who had grown into a winsome damsel of 
almost nineteen. That Abram was glad to see her would 
be a tame way of staling the tact. If Eliza had c<>ustituted 
all the ^G-ar West there was at that time, Abram would 
have been fascinated by the country, making no account at 
all of Ncvv York in the comparison. Without stretching 
out the tale into a “ long yarn,” it will suffice to say, that 
Eliza just filled A \ > .’j eye, and in less than two years 
fr*m that time became his wife. They were married 
February 3, 1821, and repaired at once to his chosen home, 
Newburg, where a log-cabin, eighteen by twenty feet, con* 
taining but one room, awaited them. Jt was a very humble 
abode, but true love put as much happiness into it as could 
have been there if it had been a palace. The cabin was 
TiStestitute of sash or glass, though places for three windows, 
covered with greased paper, admitted light. Greased paper 



a common subs for glass, and was the stained’ 
glass of that day. The furniture was manufactured by hei 
noble husband, of whom she was as proud as he was of her/ 
and it was the latest style of that region, therefore feshion- 
aUe. It consisted of several three-legged stools, a puncheon 
table, a bed in one corner, constructed of poles and slabs, a 
frying-pan, one iron pot, two wooden plates, with knives 
and forks to match, and a “ Dutch oven/^ which was 
simply a kettle with a rimmed cover, on which live coals 
were laid. Here James A. Garfield’s father began life in 
earnest, and here he lived nine years, during which time 
three of his children were born, iic tilled the soil, and also 
at two different times took contracts on the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania Canal^w^hich was in process of construction. 

The young adventurer was not satisfied, hovrever. His 
growing family demanded larger provision for the future^ so 
he purchased fifty acres of land, at tw'o dollars an acre, in 
Orange, Cuyahoga County, seventeen miles from the first 
home of his wedded life. He selected this locality because 
Amos Boynton, wh<jse wife was sister to Mrs. Garfield, had 
purchased a tract there ; and the families^ could remove 
thither together. One log-cabin was erected first, in w^hich 
both fimiilics lived, thick as ‘‘ three in a bed,” until another' 
cabin could be built. When these cabins were built, the 
nearest neighbour was seven miles away. It was January, 
1830, when Abram Garfield removed to this new homedn 
the wilderntiis. His cabin w'as larger and more substantial 
than the one he left, it was twenty by thirty feet, made 
of unhewn logs, notched and laid oiic up(»n another, in what 
bovs call the cob-house” style, to, the height of twelve 
feet or more in front, and e^ght feet or more on the back 
side. I'hc spaces between the logs were filled wdth clay or 
mud, making a warm abode for winter, and a cool one 'for 
summer. 

The chimney was constructed - of wood and mud, rising 
from the roof like a pyramid, smallest at the top. The 
roof was covered ^ith slabs, held in place by long weight- 
poles. The floor was made of logs, each split into twp^ 
parts and laid the flat side up, hewn smooth with an axe. 
7 'hcrc was a loft above, to which the family ascended by a 



sort of permanent ladder in one comer of die cabin. Tbe 
children filept upon the floor of the loft, on straw beds. 
• The only door of the dwelling was made of plank ; and 
three small windows furnished aJl the light possible, though 
not so much as was needed. I'his, briefly, was the pioneer 
•home in which James A. Garfield was born, on the r^th 
day of November, 1831, and from which he went forth to 
his first day at school, as already described. 

Abram Garfield was a tall, heavy, handsome man, 
capable of great endurance j just the n\an to plunge into a 
wddcincss to make a home and clear land for a farm. He 
possessed the strength, will, and wisdom for sucli an enter- 
prise. His brain was ut fair proportion to his body, large 
and active, making him a strong-minded man ; ancf, under 
other and more favour.ihlc circum^^tances^ he might have 
made a broad and deep mark on his day and generation. 
Rut he thought of little except his Jamily in that day of 
hard’^hip and want, and so he chose a home and occupation 
where lioriour and fmn. vveic {vut of i)ie que^r^on. But, 
with all his physical strength, 'the loving husband and father 
was fKt v'xeni^ fi om the attacks of disease. One day, in 
the midst of his hard toil, he heaid the alarm of Fire in 
the forest/^ boicst fires weie common in summer time, 
and often large tracts of wo<»d wcie burned over j and some- 
times pioneer cabins wxre desnoted, and the crops on little 
farms in the wilderness were injured. 

It IS coming this way certainly,’’ said Mi. Garfield, 
with some anxiety, after satisfying himself as to the danger, 
‘‘ I’m afi.iid it will make tioubic for us. AlehctabU, run to 
the house with my axe, and bring me the shovel/' 

'I'he g -1 was assisting her father. Within five nnnutes 
Mr, Garfield had the shovel, and Mrs. Garfield, and all the 
children, excejit the baby, weic out to watch the fire. 

We must fight it,” said Mr. CJarfield, only ashes 
will be left of our home at sundown.” 

fear as much,” replied Mrs. Garfield. ‘‘These 
forest fires are terrible.” 

“ Mchetabcl, you and Thomas follow me ; ” and he ran 
TScross the house-iot to the edge of the woods to prevent 
the fiery demorr from attacking his habitation. 



Xhomas and his sister folkwed. The fire reached the 
spot almost as soon as they did^ and the battle with it begah, " 
It was a long and hard fight. Mr. Garfield met the enctny.® 
with all the vigour of a father contending for his children. 
He Ailly realized what their situation v/ould be if the suti 
should go down upon the ruins of their home, and the 
thought impelled him to superhuman efforts. For nearly 
:two hours, in the burning sun of a hot July day, he fought 
the fire with his strong arm. Sometimes the battle seemed 
to turn in favour of the fiery clement, and again the reso- 
lute pioneer appeared to have the advantage over it. At 
last, however, the fire was conquered, or rather, was pre- 
vented from devouring the little cabin and desolating the 
crops, though it swept on beyond the farm, whither the 
wind drove it. 

Thoroughly heated and cxiiausted, Mr, Garfield sat 
down ^ upon a stump to rest, and enjoy the cool, refresh- 
ing breeze that sprang up from the West, lie did not 
dream that he was exposing his health by sitting, covered 
with perspiration, in that cool wind. But that night he was 
seized violently by congestion of the tbroa^and his stout 
framed tviithecf in pain, threatening speedy dissolution. As 
early the morning as possible, Mehetabel was posted 
away to Mr, Boynton's, and Thomas to a neighbour in 
another direction, for their assistance. There was no phy- 
sician within many miles*, but one of the neighbours 
summoiitd t J,iimcd to piX^sCss some med‘eal knowledge, and 
the paticiit was pa'^sed over into his handvS, substantially, 
after he arrived. He applied a blister, thereby aggravating 
the disease, and hurrying the sick man to his grave. Mrs. 
Garfield did all that true love and remarkable efficiency' 
could do to save her husband, but her tender and faithful 
ministrations were fruitless ; he sank rapidly, and at IfKst 
died without a strugj^le. His last words were, looking upon 
his children, and then addressing his wife : 

^ ‘‘I have planted four saplings in these woods ; I must 

now leave them to ) our care.’* 

Oh, w'hac a dark pall settled upon that abode ! A hap-^ 
pier family never dwelt in a palace than was found in thal^ 
cabin. And now the burden of sorrow tlfat rested upon 








the widowed wife and fatherless children was gauged by the 
greatness of bereaved atfection. Little James was blit 
•eighteen months old when his father died-^too young to 
understand the irreparable loss, or to feel the pangs of grief 
that well-nigh crushed other hearts* It was well that his 
baby-spirit could not take in the sorrow of that hour j therfc 
Was anguish enough in that stricken home without adding 
his touching wail thereto. 

The neighbours came, what few there (only four 
or five families within 3 radius of ten miles), and sympa* 
thixed and wept wah the widow and fatherless ones* Witb 
their assistance the lifeless remains were enclosed in a rough 
box, and liorne out through the low doorway, and buried in 
a corner of the wheat- field, near by. No sermon, no re- 
marks, no -prayers, except the silent prayers that went up 
for grace from aching hearts [ Reader, you will nevef 
know, you never can know, nobody can ever know, except 
by the dreadful experience, what the death and burial of a 
loved one is in the wilderness,, amid the gloom and rilence 
of jiriintnal forests* I'hat bereaved’ widow still lives, and 
after the lapse -lof nearly fifty years she bears the marks of 
that great sorrow. A kind Providence that tempers the 
wind to the shorn Inmb^-^ has woiuierfuliy sustahicd her, and 
she has found her Saviour to be as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary lancl.’^ Still the brow of almost eighty 
years is fui rowed by the severitv of that affliction. 

An iju'idcnt sh<>uld be recorded here. If occurred a 
short time before Mr. Garfield’s death ; and he was reading 
a volume of Plutarch’s Lives, with James in his lap* 
The latter could speak the w<>rds, papa/’ mamma/’ and 
others. “ Nay Plutarch,” said his father. Janies repeated 
it very distinctly. Say it again,” continued Mr. Garfield. 
James repeated it plainly, as before, and continued to repeat 
it. Looking up to his wife, Mr. Garfield remarked, with a 
true father’s love and pride, Eliza, this boy will be a 
scholar some day ! ” 

Winter was approaching j and winter in the wildernedS, 
esgecially when the sfalw'art arm ujx)!! which loved ones' 
d^end for support and defence is palsied in death, is not 
calculated to dispel gloom from a dwelling. Could human 






experience be more dreary than when a woman is left a 
widow, alone with her children, in a wilderness swept by 
wintry storms ; and that affliction intensified by extreme* 
poverty, so that economy and careful planning are needful 
to keep the wolf of hunger from the door ? What a winter 
it was ! The snow lay deep and heavy upon the earth, 
burying the sacred mound in the corner of the wheat-field 
out of sight, and the high winds moaned through the naked 
forests as if wailing for the dead. The howl of wolves and 
the rry of panthers never sounded so terrible as they did 
^during those long, desolate, wintry nights. The children, 
realizing the loneliness of their situation, now that their 
strong protector was dead, would He awake at night to 
listen tremblingly to the howls and cries of these hungry 
animals, at the very door of their cabin. Sometimes it 
seemed to them that the panthers knew that their coura- 
geous father was iying dead in the wheat-field, and so they 
ventured to come to the very door to moan and cry, as 
famishing children cry for bread. Baby James, however, 
slept on, oblivious alike to the sorrows and penis of the 
hour. God was keeping him against the night of national 
danger, when he would listen to the yell of the wolves (>f 
plunder at the door of the republic. That winter, alone in 
the almost patliless forest, with the warring cleme/irs and 
beasts of prev uniting to make desolation more desolate, 
could not have had "more sad thoughts, bitter tears, hours of 
loneliness, and blasted hopes, crowded into it than were the 
natural outcome of the direful situation. 

It seemed to the weary ones that spring would never 
return ; but it did, after a long, never-to-be-forgotten win- 
ter. And spring swxpt the snow and ice, and the streams 
ran singing again, and the dead things of the field and forest 
returned to life, save only the dead in the corner oPnhe 
wheat-field. There was no resurrectior. there ; and so hope 
was not revived in the cabin, and a gloomy outlook made 
even spring-time sad. There was no money in the bouse, 
and there was a debt on the farm. Food, also, was running 
low i and the widowed mother might bear her children (jjy 
for bread. What could she do? Leaving the children 
still at school, we will continue the story of her sufferings. 



BEFORE SCHOOL-DAYS. 


In her strait Widow Garfield sought the advice of neigh-* 
hour Boynton, whose real kindness had been a solace to 
her heart. He said : 

** No woman with four children can carry on a ferm 
like this alone, and support her family, T see no possible 
way out of your trouble except to sell your place and retunf 
to your friends/^ 

“And leave my husband in the wheat-field?^' responded 
Mrs. Garfield. “ Never ; I c^n't do that/^ 

“ But what else can you do ? continued the neighbour* 

Looking at the circumstances squarely, with her accus- 
tomed good sense and courageous spirit, she answered : 

“ When I have sold, paid the debts and the expense of 
removal to my friends, I shall have little or nothing left, and 
that, too, without a rod of land on which to raise corn to 
make a 

“ Youi friends could help you,'** suggested the neighbour. 

“ 1 can never cast myself upon the charity of friends," 
Mrs. GarlielJ replied, with an cmj)hasis that showed- she 
meant whar she said. “ So long as 1 have my health I 
believe that my Heavenly Father will bless these two hands 
so as to support my children. My dear husband made this 
hofne at the sacrifice of his life, and every log in this cabin 
is sacred to me now. It seems to me like a holy trust, that 
I must preserve as faithfully as I would guard his grave." 

I'he heroism that came out through these words was 
worthy of a Revolutionary matron ; and the woman's fbrti- 
fairly drew tears from the eyes of the neighbour. 

Then you would not sell the farm any way ? " added 
the neighbour, inquiringly. 



**Not $11 of she replied. *®Part of it might go ; 
enough to pay the debt.*' 

1 never thought of that/' answered the neighbour. * 
Perhaps that is the way out of your trouble. Better think 
that over, arid I will. Til look about, too, and see what 
can be done by way of selling a part of it.'* * 

The neighbour left, and Mis. Garfield went immediately 
to a greater than he, where she had often been in her want 
and woe f(»r counsel. On her knees in one corner of the 
cabin she laid her case before God, and promised to follow 
His guidance if He would only make duty plain. God did 
make it plain as day to her. 8he arose from her knees with* 
out a doubt in her heart. She was happier than she had 
been any time since death darkened her home. She felt like 
singing the twenty-seventh Psalm : “ The Lord is my light 
and my salvation ; w'hom should I fear ? the Lord is the 
strength of my life ; of whom shall I be afraid ? " 

Calling Thomas, who wws not quite eleven years old, 
but now the only male dcpc*nd(tnce on the farm, she laid the 
Case before him, as if he had been a man of thirty years, and 
the resolute and trusty boy replied : 

“ I can plough and plant, mother. I can sow the wheat, 
too, and cut the wood, milk the cows, and do heaps of things 
for you/* 

You arc a small boy to do so much,*' responded his 
mother; ‘^bur with my help perhaps it can be done. God 
has promised to be with the widow and t:u}jeflcss. I don't 
feel that I can move away from this pLicc.'’' 

needn’t," Thomas said, quickly. “I want to 
live here, and 1 will work real ha^d," 

** Not too hard, my son, lest there be two graves instead 
of one in the corner of the wheat-field/' answered Mrs. Gar- 
field, with much emotion. ‘‘We must finish the fisnee 
around the Wheat, and that will be very hard work ; but I 
think that I can split the rails, and together we can set the 
fence." 

And I can finish the barn, I know," added Thomas. 
His father had partially fenced the wheat-field, and had been 
putting up a small barn, which was nearly completed.. 

And so the whole subject was canvassed, and plansjaid, 



ift tjie fijil of itroinmg on the pioneer ; 

Nor did the widow have tp wait long to sell a portion of her 

• land. Settlers were coming into that part of Ohh occasion- 
ally, and one of them heard, through the neighbour apoken 
of, that Mrs* Garfield would dispose of part of her land# He 
•lost no time in finding her humble abode, and at,oncc bar- 
gained with her for twenty acres, paying cash for the same. 
With this money she paid all the debts, although it took the 
last dollar to remove this incumbrance. 

Spring was fairly upon them when the sale was effected, 
so that she and Thomas proceeded at once to put the little 
farm in order. He procured a horse of the nearest neigh- 
bour, who was generous enough to offer him the use of the 
animal, and prepared the ground for wheat, corn, and 
potatoes, and a small garden for vegetables. It was truly 
woijjjdcrfel to witness the tact and endurance of this boy-# 
farmer of ten years, toiling from early morning till night set 
in, his young heart bounding with delight over his ability to 
assist his widowed mother. Without any assistance, except 
such as his mother and sister of twelve years rendered, he 
did the planting and sowing in a style that assured a good 
harvest in the autumn. 

At thr same time his mother prepared the fence for the 
wheat-field. She found trees in the forest already felled, 
and she split the rails, every one of them, severe as the labour 
was, sometunes almost exhausting her strength, and always 
making a I.’rgc draft upon her nerves. But the necessity was 
laid upon hiT, and she stopped not to inquire, as she did in 
the case of I'homas, whether there might not be another 
grave in the wheat-field at no distant period. Before July 
the house-lot, which was the small plot of cleared land sewed 
and planted, was fenced in, and the little farm was doing 
wcjl. There was no school for Thomas and his sisters to 
attend, so that he had all the time there was from morning 
until night to labour, and wait — wait for the seed to grow. 
He did his wojk, apparently, with as much case and 
efficiency as a young man of twenty would have done it.^ 

' But another trial awaited the afflicted family. Food was 

• becoming scarce, and no money to purchase more. An 

examination satisfied the widow that the corn would be 
* 


long before harvest unless the fatrtily were put upon 
a' daily allowance. So, without speaking of this new trial to 
her children, she counted the number of weeks and days to* 
harvest^time, and estimated the amount of corn that would 
be required each day. To her surprise and grief, a feir daily 
allowance would exhaust the bin of corn before harvest^ 
She took in the situation at once, and, bravely and quickly 
as a general on the field of battle, decided she would forego 
supper herself that the children might have enough. For a 
while the devoted mother lived upon two meals a day, though 
working harder than she bad ever worked any previous sum- 
mer j for she assisted Thomas on the farm to the extent of 
her strength, and even beyond her strength. 

A few weeks elapsed, and the doting mother discovered 
some mistake in her c^ilculacion, and she was startled to find 
that present daily allowance of corn would consume the^ last 
ear before the new crop could be gathered. Without a 
murmur, and with a martyr spirit, she resolved to forego 
dinner ; and from that time until harvest she indulged in but 
one meal a day. All this self-denial was practised in a 
manner to conceal it as much as possible from the childrcji. 
They were growling and hearty, and 7 'homas especially 
needed substantial food, since he was doing almost a many's 
labour. Seldom was a pioneer lamily found in moic strait- 
ened circumstances in mid-summer than was Widow Gar- 
field^s in the verar 1834^ Had not the spirit of a Revolution- 
ary matron jircsided over the cabin, and the grace of Him 
who does not suffer a sparrow to fiill without His notice 
sustained the presiding genius, the history t>f that family 
would have closed that year in the forests of Ohio. 

But the harvest came, and a blessed harvest it was ! 
The crops w^ere abundant, and of excellent quality. Want 
fled at the sight of tht bending sheaves and golden ©>irs. 
The dear mother had come o 3 ^ conqueror in her long contest 
with the wolf of hunger, and her heart overflowed with 
gratitude to the Great Giver. The twenty-third Psalm had 
neyr significance iii that log-cabin — ‘^The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want,^^ etc, — and the grateful mother 
repeated it over and over, from day to day, as the real laffT 
gu^ge of her soul in the hour of deliveiance from distre^ing 



want 'fi»e^'^aim*i 4 afat 'i>arvei«t:’'/ 

bought wa$ a beni$on to that. househdldy aiKt never agaki 
•did hunger and starvation threaten to destroy them. 

We have told the reader somewhat about the father of 
this family, and now that so much has been said of the 
another we need to say more. We stop here to record briefly 
some facts of her early history. 

She was a descendant of Maturin Ballou, a Huguenot of 
France, who was driven from that country on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. He joined the colony of Roger 
Williams and came to America, settling in Cumberland^ 
R. I. 'Fhere he built a church, which still stands, and is 
carefully preserved as a relic of the past. It is known as the 
Elder Ballou Meeting-house/^ When it w'as built there 
v/ere no saw-miils in the country, and no nails, and few 
tools to work with, so that the old meeting-house is ir, 
great curiosity. Its galleries and pews arc hewn out of solid 
logs, and put together with wooden pegs. Even its floor 
was hewn out of logs, and fastened down with wooden pegs^ 
Here Maturin Ballon prcachc!! the gospel while he lived, 
and was followed by his son, then his gnuidson, then his 
great-grandsoii, and so on to the tenth generation. A race 
of preachers sprang from this panicer minister. In one family 
of the Ballous the father and four sons were clergymen ; 
then followed three grandsons, one great-grandson, and one 
great-great-grandson, all from one branch. There wene also 
many lawyers, doctors., and other public men among the 
Ballous, eminent for their talents and remarkable force of 
character. Some of them figured in the American Re- 
volution, both as officers and privates, as heroic and efficient 
in war as they were renowned in peace. They virere a con- 
scientious people, and one of them, who preached in the old 
me^tng-house about the year 1775, would not receive any 
salary for his services. He protested against being a hire- 
ling/^ And yet he was so poor that one of his sons wag 
forced to learn to write upon birch-bark, in lieu of paper^ 
and use charcoal, instead of pen and ink.^' This son ’was 
the celebrated Hosea Ballou, founder, of Universalism in the 
United States. Hi$ father broke aw^ay from the Cumberlaird 
fold before Hosea was born, and removed to New Hampshire^ 


v.T^^W^>'‘iic/se^^ "’A cou«^ Jiitw''Bfc^^ 

Ihitlier w^^ married, and became tbe ifather of Eliza 

Ballou, who, as we have seen, was the mother of Tames A.# 
Garfield. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to discover the origin of 
Mrs/Garfield"s (mother of James) great fortitude, indomk# 
able perseverance, tact, talents, and large executive ability* 
Were she otherwise, she would not fairly represent the long 
line of illustrious ancestors whose record is found upon twt> 
hundred years, and more, of our nation^s history. 

In the spring of 1835, a family moved into the vicinity, 
^hich proved of great benefit to the Garfields. They had 
serving to be done, and A^jrs. Garfield was glad of the oppor- 
tunity to do it. A b«iy was needed, also, to plough and 
chop occasionally, and 'Fhomas found it a good opportunity 
to earn a little money for his mother. It was additioUial 
sunshine let into the log.cabin. 

It was ail era when Thomas brought home the first 
money that he earned, A happier boy never crossed a 
threshold than he was when he handed the avails of his 
labour to his mother, saying : 

*‘Now the shoemaker can come and make Jimmy a 
pair of shoes. 

Certainly/^ answered his mother; ‘‘and he will be 
indebted to you for the first pair of shoes that he ever wore. 
You’ll never be sorry.’* 

“ I never expect to be sorry,” replied Thomas. “Jimmy 
ought to have had a pair a long tunc ago, and he would 
have had a pair if there had been any way for me to earn 
them.” 

“ Well, you can send worj to the shoemaker as soon 
as you please,^’ continued his mother ; “ the quicker the 
better,” 

James was thrcc-and-a-half years old at that time, and 
he had not known the luxury of a pair of shoes, no, not 
even in the winter. To come into the possession of the first 
pair of shoes in ihe..e circumstances, was an event of great 
TOporcance. To a child in the woods, it was like the 
accession of a fortune to a poor man now. Be assured, 
reader, that Jimmy greeted the advent of the shoemaker 


imtif ■ 'istliih ' he came ; arid he very' J 

$dcm a?ft;efr tht rfitse question was settled, for Thoriias Irist m 
fimt in securing his services. 

Then, in that part of the country, shoemakers did not 
shops of their own, but they went from cabin to cabin, 


hoarding with t^e families while they were makiiig shoes for 
the members. In this case the cobbler boarded with Mrs. 


Garfield, and his board paid part of the cost of the shoes. 
Shoemakers were not experts in the business at that time 
and in that region, so they required much more time to pro- 
duce a pair of shoes; and when they were completed, no 
one could say that their beauty added to their value, ^Fhcy 
answered every purpose, however, in a region where fiishion 
was at a discount. 


The acquisition of thart pair of shoes elated the little 
possessor more than an election to Congress did less than 
thirty years thereafter. He v/as rich now, and well equipped * 
for pioneer life, He could defy the si’ows of winter as well 
as the stubs of scammer. 


One thing more should be Sold here. Abram Garfield 
and his nobW wife were Chrisnans. Before removing to 
Orange they united with a coniparativc)y,^ew sect, called 
Disciples, though Campbellites was a name by which they 
were sometimes kriown* in h^moui of the toujider of the ?ect, 
Alexander CamfibeH, 7 'beir creed was very short, plain, 
and good, ft Was as : 

j. A belief fei Gtd the father. 


2. That Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God, 
the only SavivniT. 

3* That Christ h a Divine Beijig. 

4. I'hat the Holy Spirit is the Divine agent in the con- 
version of sinners, and in guidance and direction., 

c;. 'Fhat the Old and New "I'estamenc Scriptures are 
inspired of God. 

6. That there is future punishment for the wicked, and 
reward for the righteous. 

7. 'fhat GuU hears and answers prayer. 

8. 'That the Bible is the only ciccd. 

. •• With such decided opinions, of course their cabin home 
was dedicated to God, and the Bible was the counsellor and 



jof thfiw* life, tile voice of wib biw tlaify in 

Sifc riide abode, and the chfldren were reared under the 
influence of Christian instruction and living. 

It has taken us so long to relate the history of this family® 
previous to Jimmy’s first day at school, that we must now 
hasten to meet tlie children, on their return, as told in the 
next chapter. 



m. 


GETTING ON. 

Mrs# Garfield was making her spinning-wheel hum 
when the children came home. She was obliged to econo- 
mize her time in order to clothe her family with goods of 
her own manufacture. I'hc spinning-wheel and loom were 
'just as indispensable to pioneers, at that time, as a Dutch 
oven was. The age of factories had not come., certainly , 
not in that part of the country. In New England, even,! 
factories were in their infancy then — small affairs. 

“ Oh, such a good time as vi^e have had ! exclaimed 
Mchctabel, as she came rushinf'; into the cabin with James 
and her su<tcr. 

Twenty-one scholars,'^ added her sister, under con^ 
siderable excitement. Mr. Sandcr^s children were there, 
and they have twice as far to go as wc have. I’hey have to 
walkover three miles. 

And how did Jimmy get on at school ? inquired their 
mother, as soon as there was a place for her to put in a 
word. 

He liked it,*^ answered Mehetabel ; he said his 
letters ; and he asked the master how he knew that letter 
was 

‘^just like him/’ ejaculated Thomas, laughing outright. 
Thomas had just come in, leaving his work when he saw the 
children return. The master will have enough to do to 
answer all his questionr. What did the master tell him ? 

“ He told him that he learned it w^as R at school; when 
he was about as old as he was,^’ replied Mehetabel, And 
1'homas was giving Jimmy a toss in the air, by way of 
sport, while she was relating the facts, and Jimmy himself 
was making a most vigorous attempt to embellish the 
occurrences of the day from bis imperfect vocabulary* 

* 



, 'lliQmas. 

Me like was the child’s answer, uttered in a glec^ 
iiil way. 

“ You liked it better than Hit did, I guess/' 

“ I liked it well enough,*' responded MeMtabel. 

** Wa*nt you awful tired ? 

‘‘ 1 wa’nt tired much.*' 

Did you carry him all the way ? " 

‘‘JPretty much. He walked a little of the way home* 
He isn't much of a load." 

“ Did he sit still in school ? " 

Pretty still. He left his seat once, and went over to 
scrape the acquaintance of another boy opposite." 

What did the master say ? " 

‘*He took him by the hand and led him back, looking 
at us, and smiling ; and he told him that each boy had his 
own seat in school, and he must keep it." 

‘‘You are a great one, Jimmy," exclaimed Thomas, 
tossing the little midget into the air again. “ You will make 
music for them in school." 

“ Well, children, 1 am glad that you like your school so 
well," remarked their mother, who had been listening to the 
prattle with maternal interest. “ You must make the most 
of it, too, for we can't expect many school advantages in 
these woods. Poor opportunities are better than none." 

Ohio schools were of the poorest class then, short and 
miserable. T'he teachers knew bui little to begin with, and 
children had to travel so far to school that their cattendance 
was limited to certain parts of ihc year. In many schools 
reading, spelling, and writing were the only branches taught. 
Geography and arithmetic were added to the studies in some 
schools. All of these bianches were pursued in the school 
which the Garfield children attended. Teachers in the 
new settlements, at t';at time, were usually males; it "was 
not supposed that females could teach school well. That 
females make the b^st teachers^, as a class, is a recent dis- 
co very. 

I'hc books used in the best pioneer schools of Ohio wert? 
Webster's Spelling-book, the English fieadcr. Pike's and 



did you like your ride, 


'T^eGaBri! 

fid!0« ppiS«BS^sied all jcrf' th^se. They bad, ajj^o^ tfce 
•Almanack, and a copy of Davy Croc^t^s AJn^adc, 
which was found, at one time, in almost every cabin of 'the 
West. Reading-books were scarce theti throughout the 
country, in comparison with the present time j ir? the wUdl 
of Ohio they were not so plenty as panthers and w<4ves. 
Many of the few books found there related to ejcciting ad- 
ventures with beasts of prey, hair-breadth escapes on perilous 
waters, and the daring exploits of pirates and rascals j and 
they were illustrated with very poor pictures. Three or four 
volumes, besides the Bible and school-books, constituted the 
whole literary outfit of the Garfields. "I'hey had more brains 
than bool^, as the sequel will abundantly prrove. 

The village where the school was located was not mucll 
of a village after all. In addition to the log school-house^ 
eighteen by twenty feet, there was a grist-mill, and a loigi 
house, in a part of which w^as a store, the other part being 
used for a dwelling. The place is now known by the name 
of Chagrin Falls, and derived its singular name from the 
following fact. A bright Yankee began the settlement, 
attracted thither by the stream of water. He removed 
to the place in the winter time, when the stream was 
swollen and swift, and he erected a saw-mill. But when 
the summer came the stream dried up, and his hopes dried 
up with it. His chagrin was so great over bis dry enter- 
prise that he named the locality as above, in order to warn 


his Yankee relations against repeating his folly. 

We cannot delay to rehearse much that transpired in 
school during the first term that James attended. Two or 
three matters of special interest only can be noticed. 

We have said that James was very familiar with Bible 
stories ; and we have intimated, too, that he was very inqui** 
sitive. His questions often created a laugh in school, both 
tcaclier and scholars enjoying their originality and pertinency 
very much. The fact was, James meant to understand 
things as he went along, and so his active brain put many 
inquiries over which the school was merry. They were not 
merry because his questions were pointless and childish ; far 
oti^erwise. ‘They were meriy because such a little fellow 



iifeowd so much brightness and pree<^ity by his ihqtaws!, 
SdHolitr^s and teacters came to regard him a$ a sort of pfodJgy • , 
One day, at noon, an older scholar set him upon the taWe, 
saying; 

NoWj Jimmy, you be master and ask questions, an4 
.we will be scholars and answer them*” 

Take ^oo seats, then,” responded Jimmy, by way of 
consenting, his bright eyes sparkling with delight. 

The pupils took their seats in a glee. 

‘^Now go ahead, Jimmy cried out Jacob Lander 
Don't ask too hard questions." 

Jimmy immediately began on his hobby — Bible questions. 
‘‘ Who made the ark ? ” 

** Noah,” answered a half-dozen voices. » 

^ Who told him to make the ark I ” 

God,” replied several. 

" What for did God want he should make the ark ? ” 
There was a pause ; no one answered. It was one of 
Jacob Lander's hard questions, that James should have 
avoided. After w’^aiting in vain lor an answer, he answered 
it himself. 

‘‘To save his self and family in.” 

“ Save from what ? ” cried out Jacob. 

“ From the Hood,” replied Janic>. 

Who was the oldest man,” James continued. 

“ Methusaleh,” several answered. 

“ How old was he ? ” 

Nobody could tell, and so James told them. 

“ Who was the meekest man r ” 

“ Moses,” was the prompt answer, 

“ Who had a coat of many colours ? ” 

Joseph,” equally prompt, 

“ Who was swallowed in the Red Sea ? ” 

Nobody replied. He told. h 

And thus, for ten or fifteen minutes, this child of not* 
quite four years interrogated the scholars around him, pre- 
^»enting one of the most marvellous scenes - on record, 
whether in wilderness or city. From his earliest years hij 
memory was very remarkable, embracing and retaining 
Juries, facts, and whatever he heard, with unusual accuracy. 




He apquJiW to ‘^hwl by Tu^tMiig 

h Co tbt >ecitadons of other and older pupi^. Nbthiii^ Wa^ 
^more common during his first term at school^ than for him 
to repeat at home something he had learned from the recital 
dons of older scholars. Then, too, nothing escaped hia 
notice. His faculty of observation was ever on the alert; 
Language, manners, apparel, methods of work, conversa^ 
tion, almost everything attracted his attention ; so that be 
was ever surprising friends, from his childhood, by the 
amount of information he possessed; 

He was a great imitate^, too. Children differ very 
, much in this regard. James was one in whom this faculty 
appeared to be large by inheritance.' It was encouraging 
to behave well in his presence, it was perilous and doubly 
wicked to set a bad example before him. Coupled with his 
observation, this quality made him sharp and critical, f<^ 
one of his years. 

‘‘School will keep through the winter,'* said Mchetabel 
to her mother, as she came home one day, near the close 
of the term. “ Jacob’s father is raising the money to pay 
the master/* 

“How did you learn? T have not heard of it,f* 
answered Mrs. Garfield. 

“ Several of the scholars said so j and they are all 
going.” 

“ Going to have a vacation ? ” inquired her mother. 

“Yes; two 4»r three weeks; school wiD begin in 
December for the winter.” 

“ I am very glad indeed that you can have such Tan 
opportunity to attend school,” continued her mother. 

-- -...a Then I can go, can I ? ” 

i^Yes ; you can all go except Jimmy. He cannot go 
so far ^ the winter ; and it v/iW be too hard for you to 
carry hin^^hrough the snow.” 

“ WihTom go ? ” 

“ I ho^o > he has worked very hard that the rest of 
you might gojind now he should go.” 

Ten minuis afterwards Thomas was discussing the 
matter, and preisating reasons why he could not attend. 

, • “ I shall find tough to do taking care of the cows and 



, -is wy likdy/^ ' 

, ‘ *^But we iptist let soirie things go yjados^ if po$si|4e9 
that you may learn when you can/^ suggested his niother^ 
** In this new country you must take ^ucatjbn wh^u you 
tan get it/’ 

I can study at home, evenings and stormy days/' 
replied Thomas. 

That is what Jimmy must do — study at home/' cem- 
tinned Mrs. Garfield. ‘‘He has a good start now, and he 
can make a good reader before next summer." 

The result was that 'I'homas did not attend the winter ^ 
term, nor James. Their two sisters went, and Mrs. Gar- 
field instiucted James and assisted I'homas somewhat in his 
studies. 

Long winter evenings in the woods vrer^ favourable for 
study by the light of the blazing fire, that made the cabin 
more cheerful even than it was in the daytime. Pioneers 
could not afford the luxury of a tallow raiuJIc or an oil 
lamp. Sometimes they adopted a substitute for both — tfe^e 
pitch-pine knot. But usually in winter pioneers depended 
upon the light of the fireplace. Fireplaces w^erc very large, 
so as to admit logs four feet long, with a quantity of smaller 
fuel in like proportion. When the mass of combustible 
material was fairly ablaze, the light and heat penetrated into 
every corner of the cabin j and the heat below greatly 
modified the excessive cold of the loft abjfvc. 

That winter was a memorable one fijr James. He 
made decided progress in spelling and reading before the 
next summer came, with its hot days and growing crops. 
It was after the winter was over and goae, and the warm 
sunlight was bathing the forests and gladdening the " . 

that James came into possession of a child’s voluin^®^*^ / 
how— cither it was a present or was borrowed of 
hour — from which he derived much real ^ . 

day he spelled out and read aloud the following 
“The rain came pattering on the roof.” 

‘‘Why, mother!" he shouted, under 
meat, Tve heard the rain do that myself enterprise, we 
w You have ? accomplished ; and 

Aood on the Garfield 



J/'' 

If a ''new, ffetrcU^I*^' 

S^tionWere made to him. And then he read the liniifc bvet , 
again* with more emphasis and louder than before; , 
^^The rain came pattering on the roof/' 

/ Yes, mother* Pve heard it just sol^^ and the little 
fellow appeared to be struggling with a thought larger than 
ever tasked his mind before. k was the first time, 
■probably, that he had learned the actual use of words to 
represent things, to describe objects and events — -the outside 
world on paper. 

From that time James was introduced into a new world 
•~a world of thought. Words expressed thoughts to him, 
and books contained words ; and so he went for b(K)k:.s with 
ail his mind, and might, and strength. There was nothing 
about the cabin equal to a book. He preferred the English' 
Reader'* to anything that could be raised on the littks^, 
farm. He revelled in books — such books as he could find, 
at that time when there was a dearth of books. Day after 
day the ‘^English Reader*' wa^ his companion. Be would 
lie flat upon the cabin floor by the hour, or sprawl himself 
out under a tree, on a warm summer day, with the 
English Reader " in his hand, exploring its mines of 
tbouj^t, mastering its w'onderi’ul knowledge, and making 
himself familiar with its inspiring contents. This wsn^ 
before the lad was five years old j and he was scarcely six 
years old when he had committed to memory a great 
portion of that “ Reader.” Other volumes, too, occupied 
much of his attention, though none to such an extent 
as the “ English Reader/* Such was his childish devotion 
to books tnat his mc^her cpuld scarcely refrain ftom pro- 
6tterYfog> ^ven then, an intellectual career for him. She 
uncoulV^^ how it could be dope — all the surroundings of the 
sort of a'^re unfriendly to such an experience — but somehow 
without feel that there was a wider, grander field 

he was full a^hat active, precocious mind, 
the small wage 
hearted, of good 
strong desire to bci 
He took up his 
Garfield, and slt^ 
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TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


** We can have a school-house nearer to us/^ remarked Mrs. 
Garfield to Mr. Boynton. For the sake of my James^ 1 
wish we could have.'^ 

“ There are scarcely enough families yet tp make such 
a change/^ replied Mr. Boynton ; some of them would 
have to go as far as they do now/’ 

^ That is very true ; but more families would have a 
shorter distance to go than they have now. I think that fact 
is worth considering.^^ 

Mrs. Garfield was giving utterance, for the finst time, to 
thoughts that had been in her mind for several months. In 
her own mind she had numbered the families which might 
be induced to unite in erecting a log school- house upon one 
corner of her farm. She continued : 

Suppose you incjuire of Mr. Collins and others, and 
learn what they think about it. If eight or ten families will 
unite, or even eight families, we can have a school nearer 
home. 1 will give the land on which to build the house ; 
and three days* labour by seven or eight men will complete 
the building. It is not a long or expensive job, and it is 
just the time to start now, if the thing is to be done.'^ 

“ Perhaps it can be done,^^ Mr, Boynton an/' 
thoughtfully. The more I look at it, the less ^ *verc(l, 
seems. I will consult the neighbours you it 

others, too. I should be as pleased as ^tnd 

done.^* And as he spoke the last sentey^^^ have it 
towards home. , turned 


Without recording the details of this 
need only say, that it was very 

before winter set in, a log school-bous^^ j on^th * 




jfSrm. the proj^cit, especiiJly beqsm^e 

'^tw:oiild be ah advantage to Widow Garfieldv whom they. 
VeiT much respected, and to whom their warmest sympathies 
had always been tendered in her affliction. 

« ** Now you can go to school by your own conveyances^* 

said Thomas to Jimmy, one day after the school^house was 
finished. You won*t have to make a beast of bUrdexi of 


Hit any longer. You will like that, won*t you f 
James as.'sented ; when his mother added ; 

Your master is coming from New Hampshire, where 
I was born. You will like him ; and he is to board here 
to begin with.” 

Mrs. Garfield had four children, and Mr. Boynton six^ 
to go to school — ten in all from two families. 

It was through Mrs. Garfield’s influence that the schooU 
house was built; and then, it was through her influence^ 
that a school-master was imported from New Hampshire. 
The school-house was twenty feet square, with puncheon’ 
floor, slab roof, and log benches without backs ~ large 
enough to accommodate twenty-five scholars. Teachers 
always boarded round,” dividing the timc' equally among 
the families ; and it was considered quite an advantage to a 
family of children to have the master” board with them. 
By hard labour, assisted li>s mother and sisters, 
Thomas harvested the crops the autumn, cut and bauleti 
wood, and did other necessary work, so that be could attend 
the winter term of school with his sisters and James. He 
had everything about the farm h\ tine order when December 
and the schoolmaster, v/hose name was Foster, arrived. 
They came together, and one was about as rough as the 
other. The master ” was a young mati of twenty years, 
uncouth in his appearance, large and ujiwieldy, but a sensible 
sort of a Yankee, who had picked up considerable knowledge 
without going to school or reading much. On the whole, 
he was full as much of a man as pioneers could expect for 
the small wages they were able to pay. He was fcind^ 
hearted, of good character, and was really influenced by a 
strong desire to benefit his pupils. 

He took up his abode at the beginning of school with 
Garfield, and slept in the loft with Thomas and James, 




lit> attention *vw ""drawn to' jafnes, as"a 
;itociou$ child. Good terms were established between 
ahd when they started off together for the school-house, im 
the first day of school, the teacher said to him, puttii^ 
hand kindly on bis head : , ^ 

‘‘ If you learn well, my boy, you may grow up yet and , 
be a General/' ^ 

James did not know exactly what a General was, but 
then be concluded that a General must be some great affair, 
or a schoolmaster would not speak so favourably of him* 
The remark fastened upon the lad^s mind j somehow he felt, 
all through the day, that he was beginning just then to make 
a General, whatever that might be. It was not out of his 
mind for a minute ^ and he laboured somewhat upon the 
point, l?ow long a time it would take to make him into a 
General, However, he knew that there was one being who 
stood between him, and all learning, and all the future — and 
that being was his mother* What he did not know, she 
would know. As soon as he reached home, after school, Jie 
inquired : 

Ma, what’s a genVal ? '' 

‘‘What’s whatf'’ his mother answered, not compre^ 
bending his question. 

“What’s a repeated, somewhat more 

distinctly. .,ire of 

“ Oh, I see now — a krcncral ! she answered ; that is 
what you wan: to know/’ 

Ves; the master said I might make a gcn’ral if 1 
learn ” 

“That is what put it into your head, titen/’ continued 
his mother, laughing. “You don’t know whether you 
would like to be one or not, I suppose : is that it ? ” 

“1 want to know what it is,” James replied. 

“Well, I will tell you, my son, ibr your great-grand- 
father fought in the Revoluiioiiary War under a Genera}. 
You ought to know something about that, and something 
about your ancestors, too, as well as about a General/’ 

She proceeded to tell him about his paternal ancestors ' 
“How Kdvtard Garfield came to this country from Englatid, 
Virith John Winthrop, John Endicett, Francis -Higgirkson, 



«&ist|y »t Mass.j, which Was as tnuch of a 

SwrSlerness then as Onto was when yo 4 ir father reiiioved 
fepio; The Indians Were his neighbours, dnd.he bought 
hlhd of them, and lived in peace with them. There he and 
his descendants lived, some of them removing into other 
towtiSj and many of them among the most influential citizens 
of that time. By-and-by, England, the mother-country, 
made war upon the people there, and flie fight of Concord 
Bridge occurred, on the 19th of April, 1775. The soldiers 
of England wore red coats, glistening with brass buttons^ 
arid they carried guns with which to shoot down the farmers 
and people of Massachusetts Colony, unless they sur- 

render and obey the king of England. But ..the men would 
do neither. They seized their guns, determined to^- defend 
themselves, and shoot the redcoats rather than continue to. 
be subject to the king. Your grcat-uncle, A hra ham Gat- 
field, was among the soldiers at Concord Bridge, This was^ 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War, in which our 
soldiers fought bravely for theirVights, and your great-grand- 
father, Solomon Ciariield, was one of them. Then our 
soldiers wore blue coats, trimmed with brass buttons, and 
they were led by Generals who werj^ the most distinguished 
men, like General Washington. I'hc Generals wore coats 
that shone with gold lace, and epaulets, or ornaments, on 
their shouldm, and hats like the one General Washington 
wears in the almanack picture, made showy with gold lace 
and a feather. Generals carried swords instead of guns ^ 
and they rode horseback, 'd the soldiers into battle, 
I hope we shall never wa r^^'^y more Generals in this 
country, for it is terrible tc6^ ^)Ot down men as they do in 
war. But by study and Icar. ‘?;g you can make a man equal 
to ^ Gcnerd, and be as honoured, without killing yciur 
fellow- men. 

‘‘When the Revolutionary War was over, your great- 
grandfather removed into the State of New York, where he 
had a son whom he named Thomas. Thomas grew up to 
be a man, and was married, and had a son whom he named 
AWaim;; ifcfid this Abram your father. Now, it will be 
fon to ir]!A(hnber,,that Solomon Garfield was your 



a: ^^ier 'df'the-Afeepcan,' Revpfe)^’ 
Tboraas Garfield, a pioneer of New York Statci wafe 
yottr grandfather, and Abram, his son, a pioneer of Ohip^ 
was your father. There was no General among all your 
ancestors, though some of them were equal to Generals. Il 
you should ever become a General, you will be what no oii« 


of your ancestors ever was, as far back as we can trace them 
~two hundred and fifty yearSi#^ 

James listened to this recital with wonder. He scarcely 
knew before that he was connected with the world outside 


of the Ohio wilderness. Now, he clearly understood that 
bis relations' acted a conspicuous port in settling this country, 
and were people of much consequence. It was a new and 
inspiring thought to him. His cabin home was invested 
with new interest and more importance. How far his life 
was influenced by this revelation of the past, we cannot say, 
but there is no doubt that his active brain was stirred to 


tvjbler thought, and his young heart stamped by indehblc 


impressions. 

James believed iu his teacher, and his teacher believed in 
him. 'Hiere was mutual attraction from the outset. The 


teacher saw that the backwoods hay was a great man ;n 
embryo. He v/as glad to have such a scholar uiulei his 
tuition. He was soinev, h.it taken aback, however, by sub- 
sequent occurrences, "idie second day of school he estab- 
lished the following rule : 

“ Scholars cannot study their lessons and io >k about the 


school-room : therefore gazing about is strictly forbidden.^* 

It was a novel rule to the pupils. It savourtd of more 
strictness than they had been accustomed to. It was a very 
difficult rule for Janies to observe. He acquired much 
inforn^ation by his close observation. His two eyes and two 
ears were more than books to him. Besides, he had never 
undertaken to perform the feat of sitting bolt upright upon 
a log bench without a back, and looking down upon his 
book with steady gaze. It was a severe ordeal for a boy 
who never sat still in his life, and who evidently was not 
constructed upon the principle of sitting still. However, his 
heart accepted the rule, and he meant to do the best that he 
could with it. If he were to make a General, or something 



' ebe as 
As mum 

Spusw hk ejrcs Mrere ^his book, and on the class reciting* 

“James { said the teacher pleasantly, “ have you 
gotten the rule so quick ? ’ 

. “ I forgot,” was James's laconic reply ; and down dashed 
his eyes upon his book. Not long, however. A taking 
answer to a question in the class on the floor brought up his 
eyes again, as if by magic. 

“ What ! so soon forgetting the rule again, James ? ** 
exclaimed the teacher. You have a very short memory." 

James looked down upon his book abashed, but be made 
no reply. The fact was, he meant to mind the rule, and do 
his best to please his U achcr. But it was never intended 
tliat two such eyes and two such ears as James possessed 
should come under a rule like that. The teaclicr was 
unwittingly at fault here. JJe did not quite understand his' 
pupil ; and so he insisted upon the observance of the rule, 
and for two weeks continued to correct James, hoping* that 
he would iinally bring his eyes^ind ears into complete sub- 
jection. Hut his eftbrt was fruitless. James was incor-* 
rigiblc, when he meant to be obcdicjit, and he grew nervous 
under the discipline. He thought so much about keeping 
his eyes in the prescribed place that he could think very 
little about his lessons j and so he became comparatively 
dull and defective in his recitations. 

At IciiLoh, just heiore the tcaclntT left Mrs. Garfield's for 
another boarding-place, he said to her in James'® presence: 

1 do not want to wound your feelings ; James is such 

a noble bo). ; but then T want to tell you " 

Say Oil," replied Mrs, Garfield, quite startled by the 
solemn tone of the master." 

“ James is not quite the boy in school that I expected," 
How so f " interrupted Mrs. Garfield, completely 
taken by surprise, “ You astonish me." 

know that you will be grieved ; but I think it is my 
duty to tell you." And Mrs. Garfield could see that he 
shrunk from telling her, and she began to think that some- 
awful had happened ; still she repeated : 
y «ay on." 



. '.do-as^'Sw wasosr’” ~ 

that was clear to htai. But the Kat 



a scholar of him/' * . \ y 

/> Oh, James ! his mother exclaimed, as if the teachi^,. 
had put a shot through"* her body. I'hat was all she Said ; 
arid it was uttered in a tone of agony that went straight to 
the little fellow's heart, as he stood looking and listenmg.* 
Shie sent him to school that he might make a scholar^ and 
n,ow her hopes were dashed in a moment. No wonder that 
her response was an exclamation of disappointment and 
grief 1 

** I will be a good hoy/^ ejaculated James, bursting into 
tears^and burying his face in his motlier's lap. 1 mean to 
be a good boy/^ And he never told more truth in a single 
sentence than he did in the last one. It never will do for a 
philosopher, however wise, to attempt to repress the centri-^ 
fugal force of nature 5 and that was what the teacher was 
trying to do. 

“ Pethaps he can't sit still," at length Mrs. Garfield 
suggested ; “ he never was still in his life." 

I will sit still," was the boy\s response, still sobbing as 
if his heart would burst, yet speaking before the teacher had 
time to reply. 

^ Perhaps so,'* answered the teacher, thoughtfully, as if 
the grieved mother had awakened a Jiew idea in him. 

“ I never knew him to iail of learning before," Mrs. 
Garfield continued ; ntn'er/’ 

1 will learn, mother 1 " the boy slioutcd between his 

sobs. 

You mean to learn, I have no doubt," answered his 
mother. Some boyb do worse than they intend ; perhaps 
that is the trouble with you ^ 

You dear child," said the teacher, putting his hand 
upon his head, touched by the lad's piteous a^^pcals ; you 
and 1 are good friends, and 1 think we shall have no more 
tiouble. 1 will try you again. So wipe up, and let us* laugh 
and not cry." 

I'he teacher saw his mistake. The, child's mother had 
og«ncd his eyes by her wise suggestion. In his mind iw 
resolved to let the centrifugal force alone, and tmothet 


i * •* ^ V *. . ^ ^ 

'i^ow 4ay> to' sit 'kill or'iioty^i ^'e 
^he teacher resolved to leave him to himself, ;ind see kr^’; 
the effect ^ould be. The result was excellent. The 
did Hot sit still, of course he did not ; but he was natund 
and happy, and his eyes fulfilled their function in roaming 
about more or less, and his cars heard what was going on in 
the school-house. The teacher could not make a blind and 
deaf boy of him, any way, and so he ceased to try: He. 
allowed him to sec and hear for himself ; and it just filled 
the lad v/ith happiness. It fired his ambition, and broughtf 
out his brilliant parts," so^ that he became the star of the 
school. 

It was quite a number of days before Mrs. Garfield saw 
the teacher again, as he went to board with another family^ 
Then he called to cheer the mother, whom he had so 
thoroughly grieved. Her first question was, as he entered, 
her house : 

** How does James do now ? 

‘‘Ob, grandly,^' the teacher Replied, in a tone that indi- 
cated great satisfaction in being able to speak so approv- 
iiigly. 

“I am so glad ! was the niothcr^s Oiily response; and 
her heart w*is healed. 

“ He is perpetual motion in school/' continued the 
teacher, “ but he learns ; no schubtr learas so fast as he/' 

“ Then j'ou have givcii up your rule ? " Mrs. Garfield 
remarked, inquiringly. 

“Yes; I think you are right about him. Such a rule 
cramps him ; he can’t be himself under it. I guess he tried 
hard to obey ’t/’ 

“Children ai# very unlike/' continued Mrs. Cjaitield. 
“ j^mes is unlike my other children in hit> restlessii^^s and 
encigy, as well as in his precociousness, I hope that he will 
come out all riglit/' 

“Come out all right/' responded tlic tocher. “My 
word for it, he will make his mark in the world ; you can 
depend on that. 

“ I hope so ; " and Mrs, Garfield put hcr whole mother's 
heart into those last three words. 


na^e' ^ Jkiaes ms';.;a';:i^iiifi^^'^^ 

' Thomas sometime$ complainfed of-'k^^Jy^ 

. kjdfeed with Jamcs^ and the latter would toss and tdixibl# 
^bout, often awaking Thomas by his movements, kicking 
<?iF the clothes, and thereby putting himself and broths to 
considerable inconvenience. Often he would turn over, and 
ieeling cold after having kicked off the bedclothes, he would 
say in his sleep : 

Tom, cover me up/' 

Thomas would pull the clothing over him, and lie down 
to his dreams, but only to repeat the operation again and 
again. It was said of James, twenty-five years after that 
time, W'hcn he had become a General, that, one night, after 
a terrible battle, he laid down with other officers to sleep, 
and in his restlessness he kicked off his covering; then, 
lumlng partly over, he said : 

‘^Tom, cover me up.'^ 

* An officer pulled the blanket over him, and awoke him 
hy the act. On being told of his request in his sleep, James 
thought of his good brother I'lioinas and of the little log- 
house in the woods of Ohio; and he turned over and wept, 
;,s he did in childhood, when the teacher concluded that he 
iould ijot make a General of him. 

At the beginning of the school the teacher had said : 

At the close cA the term 1 shall present this 7 esrament 
(holding up a pretty Testament of rather diminutive size) to 
I he best scholar — best in study, behaviour, and all that 
makes a good scholar.'' 

It was a new thing to them, and it proved quite an in- 
centive to most of the pupils. Several tried hard for it ; 
hut* pretty well understood before the term was half 

th roc^h who would have the book. None were surprised, 
when^ at the dose of the last day of school, the tea chcr 


said : ‘ 

“James I step, this way." 

James lost no time in obeying. 

‘‘ This book,” passing the Testament to him, ‘‘ is yours. 
? think you have fairly earned it as the best scholar in 
uhool. 1 have no fault to find with any scholar; but your 
K markable progress entitles you to the book." 




bis tldbdier wej^ tears of joy. 

^ the time that James was permitted to be himself; 

in school, his advancement was remarkable. Every teaqW 
regarded him as a boy of uncommon talents, and every 
scholar was attracted to him as by magnetic inftuence. Me 
read every book that he could beg or borrow ; yet he was 
efficient to assist Thomas on the farm at six years of age. 
He went to school whenever there was a school ; but that 
was only a few weeks in a year. He improved his evening 
and leisure time at home,' however, and all the books at 
hand were read over and over, until he was perfectly 
familiar with their contents. His mental appetite was 
always craving, nor was it ever gorged by excess of food. 
It appeared to be capable of appropriating and digesting all 
that the times and locality could furnish. 

About this time the Garfield and 'Boynton children 
formed a kind of club for improvement in spelling. The 
spelling-book became the field^of their exploits. They 
studied it enthusiastically, and drilled each other in its con- 
tents, as if they meant to master it. I'he result was great 
proficiejicy in spelling — all of them excelling their com-^ 
panions at school. The drill was of great advantage to 
them in spelling matches, when the winter school was going; 
especially to James, who became quite an enthusiast in that 
branch. He was the best speller in school, when more than 
half the pupils were older than he. Some of them said 
James could t.pell every word in the book correctly. Whether 
he could or not, in choosing sides for a spelling-match, James 
was sure to he the first 'one chosen. 




V, 


BOY FARMER, 

At eight years of uge, James had his daily labour to perform 
as steadily as Thomas, The latter went our to wevrk 
among the neighbours, often imposing thereby quite a re* 
sponsibility upon" James, who looked afLer the stock and 
farm at home. He could choj> wood, milk cows, shell 
corn, cultivate vegetables, and do many other things that 
farmers must do. 

It was very great assistance to the faniiiv when Thomas 
could earn a little money by his labour. 'I'hat money pro- 
cured some indispensable ariicics, the absence of which was 
a real privation both to mother and children. They needed 
more money now than ever, because all must have Rhoes, 
and all must have books ; and there were the teachers to pay, 
9 nd occasional meetings at the school-house now were some 
expense. So that the eainirigs of 'Fhonias just met a 
demand of the time, in which every member of the house- 
hold shared. 

You are eight years old, my son, and Thomas is seven- 
teen,^^ said Airs. Garfield to James, ^^'I'homas was not 
eleven years old when your father died, and he liad to take your 
fathers place on the farm. You must be getting ready to 
take '['homas’s place, for he will s(TK>n be of age, and then 
he will have to go out into the world to seek his fi^Pituiie, 
and you will have to take care of the firm.’* 

‘‘I can do that,” James answered. 

" Not without learning how to do it,** said his mother. 
Practice makes perfect,* is an old and true proverb.” 

“ I know that 1 can take care of the farm if Toni could,” 
interrupted James, with some assurance. 

Yes, when you are as old as he,” suggested his mother. 





I hope that some day you will do sot^ething bet^r tS^ ; 
continued Mrs, C^rlield. 

What is there better than Arming? ** James asked/ 
”It is better for some men to teach and preach* 
Wouldn't you like to teach school ^ ” 

“ When I am old enough, I should/* 

«< Well, it wot/t be long before you are old enough. If 
you are qu^thed, you can teach school when you are as dd 
as Thon<as is now/* 

‘‘ When I am seventeen ? " James responded with some 
surprise. All of his teachers had been older than that, and 
he could scarcely see how he could do the same at seven- 
teen. 


‘‘ Yes, at seventeen or eighteen. Many young metti 
teach school as early as that. But farming comes first in 
order, as we are situated.*' 

And it is time to get the cows now,** remarked James, 
hurrying for thcni^ and termaiatiug the conversation. 

James was a self-reliant boy, just the one to take hold 
of farm work with tact and vigour. He scarcely knew 
what I can^t *’ meant. It was an expi^ssion that he never 
used. The phrase that he had just employed in* reply to 
his mother, can do that,^* was a common one with him* 
Once it put him into a laughable position. He was after 
hens' eggs in the barn, with his pbymate Edwin Mapes. It, 
was just about the time he was eight years old, perhaps a 
little older, Edwin found a pullct*s egg, rather smaller than 
they usually discovered. 

Isn't that cunning f ’* said Edwin, holding up the egg, 

I cun swaller that," was James's prompt answer. 

Whole? " 

"Yes, whole/^ 

You can’t do it.” 

" I can do it.” 

" 1 stump you to swaller it,” continued Edwin, eager to 
see the experiment tried. 

‘‘Not much of a stump,'* responded James. "Here 
it gqes i ” and into his mouth the egg went, proving larger 



nordoiui^ii at hb bidding. , ':;■ ; ’ •_ 

*^No use, Jim,^^ exclaimed Edwin, laughing outrig^ 
over his failure, "The egg is small, but it won^f fit yoi^t 
throat/' 


It*s going down yet/' said James, resolutely, and the 
second time the egg was thrust into his mouth. 

** Shell and all, I s'pose/' remarked Edwin, “ S'pose 
it iJbould stick in your crop, you’d be in a pretty fix." 

** But it won’t stick in my crop/' replied James ; “ it's 
going down, 1 undertook to swaller it, and Pm goin’ to/’ 
The egg broke in his mouth when he almost uncon^ 
sciously brought his teeth together, making a very disagree- 
able mush of shell and meat. It was altogether too much 
of a good thing, and proved rather of a nauseating dose. 
His stomach heaved, his face scowled, and Edwin roared; 

James held to the egg, and made for the house as fast 
as his nimble limbs could take him, Edwin following after, to 
learn what next. Rushing into the house James seized a 
piece of bread, fhrust it into his mouth, chewed it up with 
the dilapidated egg, and swallowed the whole together. 

There ! " he exclaimed, it’s done/’ 

He did what hf said he would, excepting only that the 
egg did not find its way down the throat whole ; and he felt 
like a conqueror. Edwin swayed to and fro with laughter ; 
and, although forty years have elapsed since that day, it is 
not impossible for him to get up a laugh over it still, MrS» 
Garfield looked on with curious interest, not comprehending 
the meaning of the affair until an explanation followed. 
Then she oiAy smiled, and said, " Foolish boy ! ” 

It Was true, what she said. He was a " foolish boy " to 
undertake such a feat; " tbolish," just as many promising 
boys are "foolish" at times. But the spirit of thq^lad 
appeared through the " foolish " act. Nevertheless, the 
" I can element of his character rather dignified the per- 
formance, The more v?e think of it the more we are 


inclined to take back our endorsement of that word 


" foolish," because the act was an outcome of his self- 
reliance. When William Carey, the renowned missionary 
to India, was a boy, he possessed a daring, adventurous 





Ja #>mg' «ad doing what, few. bo;^ w^ 
of the . peril. One day He fell from the top of » 
on which he perched like an owl, and broke one of. hk 
'J[eg$, He Was confined to the house and bed several weeks 
but the first thing he did on his recovery was to climb that 
idcntScartree to its very top, and seat himself on the bough 
from which he had fallen, to show that the feat was not 
impossible. There is no doubt that his mother called him 
foolish boy/' to risk his limbs and life again on the 
tree; but his admirers have ever loved to rehearse the 
deed, as proof of the boy's invincible, reliant spirit. Nti 
one who reads of Carey’s immense labours for the heathen;, 
his fearlessness in great danger, his hair-breadth escapes from 
death, his tact and coolness in every emergency, can fail lo 
see that his foolish " act of climbing the tree was a good . 
illustration of the maxim, that “ The boy is father of the 


James was not egotistical or :«.e lf-confident ; these are 
part of seif-reliance. Nor was be proud ; pride is nd part 
of self-reliance. He was not conscious of having anything 
to be proud of. No boy was ever more simple-hearted and 
confiding in others than was he. He did 'not tell his mother 
that he could run the farm because he overrated his abilities* 


it was the honest expression of what he was willing to dem- 
and what he thought he could do. It was the opposite 
that inefficient, irresolute boyhood that exclaims, 1 can't/' 
when it ought to be ashamed to say it ; and when a decided, 
hearty I can/' would prove a trumpct-call to duty^ rallying 
all the powers to instant action. This v/as one thing that 
encouraged his mother to expect so much of him When he 
should become a man. On one occasion, after he began to 
labqpr on the farm, and quite a task was before him, sha 
said to him ; 


James, half the battle is in thinking you can do a thing. 
My father used to say, ‘Where there a will, there's a 
way .; ' repeating a proverb that is as old as the hills." 

“ What docs that mean " interrupted James, referring 
to the proverb. 

‘‘It means, that he who wilis to do anything will do it* 



ibt hoy ridjet upftfi himidlfy 1ip4 to 

}>erform a t^k in spite of difficulties, w3I accotn|»li^ :kiii 
purpose. You can do that i And his mother waitc4'fi^ 
a reply. 

I can/^ James answered, with emphasis. 

Depend upon yourself. Feel that you are cquaJ to the 
work in hand, and it will be easily done. ‘ God helps those 
who help themselves/ it is said, and I believe it. He has 
helped me wonderfully since your father died. I scarcely 
knew which way to turn when he died •, I scarcely saw ho^ 
1 could live here in the woods ; and )ct I could find no way 
to get out of them and live. ,But just as soon as I fell back 
upon God and myself, I took up the cross, and bore it easily^ 
We have fared much better than I expected ; and it is 
because 1 was made to feel that ‘Where there^s a will, 
there’s a way.^ God will bless all our efforts to do the best 
we can.^^ 

“ What^Il he do wlien wc don^t do the best we can ? 
inquired James. 

“ He will withhold his blessing ; .and that is the greatest 
calamity that could possibly happen to us. We can do 
nothing well without His blessiirg,’’ 

“ 1 thought God only helped people to be remarked 

James, who was beginning to inquire within himself whether 
He helped farmers. 

“ God helps folks to be good in everything — good boys, 
good men, good workers, good thinkers, good farmers, good 
teachers, good everything. And without liis help we can 
be good in nothing.^'' 

James drank in every word, and looked very much as if 
he believed that he and (jod could run the farm success^* 
fully. His mother continued: 

“ If you do one thing well you tvill do another well, .and 
so on to the end. You will soon learn that your own 
efforts are necessary to accomplish anything, and so you will 
form the habit of depending upon yourself — the only way to 
make the most ot yourself,’’ 

Such was the instruction that James received from the 
wisest of mothers, just when such lessons respecting self- 
reliance would do him the most good. It was on this line 



that lie in hte f^yHowed that 

Une thereafter- He had no one to heJp him upward, and he 
Niad no desire to have anybody help him. Uniike boys who 
, di^pend upon some "rich father or uncle to give them ** a 
start,” or upon superior advantages, he settled down 
upon stubborn fact, that if anything was ever made out 
of him ne must do it himself. Hard w'ork was before him, 
and hard fare, and he expected nothing less. A statesman 
who rose from obscurity to eminence once said, ‘‘ Whatever 
may be thought of my attainments, it must be conceded 
that I nnde as much out of the stulF put into mv hands as 
was possible.” That the germ of such an "impulse must 
have taken root in James's heart early, is quite evident froni 
some remarks of his to young men after hc' was forty years 
old. 

‘‘Occasion cannot make spurs, young men. If you^ 
expect to wear spurs, you must win them. If you wish to' 
use them, you must buckle them to your own heels before 
you go into the light. Any success you may achieve is 
not worth having unless you fight for it. Whatever you win 
in life you must conquer by your own efforts, and then it is 
yours — a part of yourself. . . . Let not poverty stand 

as an obstacle in your way. Poverty is uncomfortable, as I 
can testify ; but nine times out of ten the best thing that 
can happen to a young man is to be tossed overboard, and 
compelled to sink or swim for himself. In all my acquaint- 
ance 1 have never known one to be drowned who was worth 
saving, ... To a young man who has in himself the 
magnificent possibilities of life it is not fitting that he should 
be permanently commanded ; he should be a commander. 
You must not continue to be employed; you must be an 
employer. You must be promoted from the ranks to a 
conynand. There is something, young man, that you can 
comftiand; go and find it, and command it. You can at 
least command a horse and dray, can be generalissimo of 
them, and may carve out a fortune with them.” 

Another incident of James’s early life illastiatcs the 
phase of his character in question, and, at the same time, 
shows his aptitude in unexpected emergencies. He was 
eight or ten years of age when it occurred, a pupil in school 



’■ Stl^ng ‘$J4e'''fey' 'mm' 
'..^y.'ihcy became more roguish than u&aal, without mteudjltje 
io violate the rules of school* Sly looks and an ocpasionm'^ 
laugh satisfied the teacherj who was a -sharp disciplinari^ 
that something unusual was going on, and he concluded th^ 
the wisest treatment would be to stop it at once. , w * 

. James and Henry ! *' he called out, loudly, wside 
your teoks and go home, both of you.^' 

A clap of thunder would not have startled Jthem more* 
They looked at each other seriously, as if the result was 
entirely unexpected, and delayed for a moment. 

“ Don^t dilly-dally/^ exclaimed the teacher i ‘‘ both of 
you go home immediately.’^ 

‘‘I will go,’^ answered James. Henry said nothing; 
and both passed out. James made an express of his 
dexterous legs, shortening the distance from the school- 
house to home to about three or four minutes, and an equal 
time to return. Returning to school, he entered the rood, 
puffing like an engine, and resumed his scat. 

“James! did I not tell you to go home?^' shouted the 
teacher, never dreaming that the boy had had time to obey 
the mandate. 

“ I have been home,” answered James, not in the least 
disconcerted. He had obeyed his teacher promptly, though 
he took very good care that his mother did not see him 
when he reached the cabin. 

“ Been home ? ” responded the teacher, inquiringly, 
surprised that the boy had been home in so short a time. 

“ Yes, sir, 1 have been home,” replied James; “you 
didn’t tell me to s/ay/^ 

“ Well, you can s/ay here, now,” answered the teacher, 
with a smile, thinking that was the best way to dispose of so 
good a joke. James remained, and was very careful nojt to 
be sent home again, lest the afiair might not terminate so 
pleasantly, Henry sulked alx>ut the school-house for a 
while, and then went home and stayed the remainder of the 
day. That was the difference between the two boys. 
James saw the way out of the trouble at once, through the 
most literal obedience, arid, believing that he was equal to 
the emergency, he started promptly to fulfil the commajid. 


0)e;^ ';;»fdU^r<'8^i:^ hbir bi^'^ «'' 

liy^y as ^ cdctcety and amiling as a nxommg m Mzy? iSuch 
" a little episode rather tightened the bond existing between 
the teach^er and James- Tbe former discovered more of 
that sharp discrimination and practical wit in the affair, for 
which l^c bad already learned that James was distinguished- 
was now eleven years old, and Thomas was 
twenty. The district concluded to erect a frame school- 
house, and sold the old one to Thomas for a trifle, Thomas 
and James, assisted by their cousins, the Boynton boys, 
took it down, and put it up again directly in the rear of their 
motberis cabin, thus providing her with an additional room, 
wliich was a great convenience, Thomas did it in anticipa- 
tion of leaving home when he should attain his majority* 






Vi. 


SUNDAY IN THE WOODS. 

Pioneers need a Sabbath full as much as anybody else/' 
was Mrs, Garfield^s remark to James and her other children, 
“‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep^^t holy/ is a com- 
mandment that must be kept in the woods as faithfully as 
elsewhere. In large towns and cities people prepare for this 
by building houses of worship, some of them with tall and 
handsome spires, pointing to heaven, with bells in the 
towers/’ 

“ What for do they want bells ? inquired James, to 
whom this announ<;^ment about houses of worship and bells 
was a. revelation. Neither James nor the other children had 
seen a house of worship, or heard a Sabbath bell, and their 
mother touched upon a theme as nAv and fascinating as a 
novel when ||he described Sabbath scenes in large U)wns, 

“The bells call people to worship promptly, by ringing 
at the time of meeting/'' Mrs, Garlicid replied to James’s 
question. 

“ Bells would not be o' much use to pioneers, who live 
so far apart, even if they could afford to have them/’ she 
continued. 

“Wouldn’t they sound splendid in the forests?” ex- 
claimed James. 

“ Indeed they would,” responded his mother ; “ and 
they would be good company, too. I imagine it would not 
be so lonesome if Sabbath bells echoed through the wilder- 
ness. But pionpers ought to be thankful that they can ever 
have preaching, under any circumstances whatever.” 

“ I should like to live in a big town where they have 
meetin’ -houses with tall spires,” added James. 



None of us will live to see them 
• The last remark was rather of a damper upon Jaories^f 
aspirations, who scarcely expected, then, ever to find a home 
elsewhere. The foregoing conversation will derive sig-^ 
nificance from an acquaintance with the religious privileges 
of the femily. 

At the time of which we are speaking there was no stated 
preaching in the vicinity of the Garlitld estate. The sect 
called Disciples ht.id occasional services in school -booses 
and dwx-l^iiig-housci. These occasional services began befall 
the death of Mr. Garfield. As the latter, with his wife, had 
united with that sect before removing i^o the township oi 
Orange, they wcm especially ready to \«relcorne the itinerant 
preacher to their log-cabin, and to the school-house. Some- 
times I'lie meeting was at a cabin or school- house five, six^ 
and even eight miles away. It was not unusual, in James's 
boyh<i()d, for pioneers to travel six and eight miles to a religious 
met ling, <jn Siuuiay. 'I'liey wtnc with ox-tcanis and horse*^’ 
tcanis, single and double, and' some men and boys walked 
the who]<j distance. Often m sonic sections, the father 
wtiuid ride horseback to meeting, with his wife on a pillion 
behind him, canning her youngest child, the older children 
fidlowing on foot. I'he meagre religious privileges were 
highly valued, and tlieie was much labour and hardship 
involved in availing themselves of them. 

The picachers of that day were illiterate men — good, 
but uncultivated. They were pioyieer preachers, just as the 
settlers were pioneer settlers, 'fhey were well suited, per- 
haps, to th<* times and locality — roughs sincere, earnest men, 
who found real satisfaction in travelling thremgh the dePtltute 
country, usually on horseback, to do the people spiritual 
gQ^^d. Occasionally there was a remarkable preacher among 
thtm), possessing great native ability, force of character, and 
singular magnetic presence. These were especially welcome, 
although any one of the number was received cordially. In 
their travels they called at all cabins, as pastors now make 
visits from house to house, their visits being chiefly of a 
religious character. They ate and lodged in cabins, wher* 
ever noon arid night overtook them. The best fare that a 


in the town, ptohafelv**^ ' 




$)rdipath 7 tfec pr^fachef could command were jlreelf ' 
proffered* ^ It is not possible for us, at this day, to say how^ 
gre^t wa:s the influence of this pastoral work. Men may - 
read about it, and laugh over it now, but there can be no 
doubt that it provided a much needed and indispensab^ 
source of Christian power, influence, and enjoyment. It 
contributed largely to make pioneer life nobler, and, in an 
important sense, educational, 

James enjoyed no better opportunities of religious wor^ 
ship, than we have described, before he was ten years of 
age. Occasional worship was a privilege that he highly 
prized, as others did. lie did not readily let slip an op^ 
portunity to attend public worship. Aj0 the impressions 
it left upon his heart were gauged by his deep interest in 
such occasions. 

Whether there was any meeting or not, however, the 
weekly Sabbath was recognized in the Garfield cabin. 
No labour upon that day, except works of necessity, was 
the rule carefully observed. The Bible stood in the place 
of preacher. It was both read and studied. Mrs. Gar- 
field^s rule was to read four chapters daily on week days, 
and more on the Sabbath, when she formally expounded 
it in her sensible and thoughtful manner. The children 
asked questions as well as she. James was especially 
inquisitive about the Scriptures, and, after he learned to 
read, he read them much, both on the Sabbath and week 
days, Bible stories that he learned from his niother^s 
lips before he could speak plainly, became invested with 
new charms when he could read them at his leisure. He 
becatne so familiar with many narratives, that he knew 
just where in the Bible to turn to them ; and he had a 
multitude of questions to ask about God’s book/’ as feis 
mother reverently called it. 

How do you know that it is ‘ God’s book,’ mother ? 
he asked. 

Because it is not like any book that man ever wrote.” 

You said once that Moses, Isaiah, David, Matthew, 
Paul, and others wrote it,” recalling his mother’s explanation 
of different books, * 



«8 tfeSf w«yre inovcd by H<4y Ghosts Tiwsy 
^li^ jhayc written it without G(»J*s help. They jfvrote just 
wtot God told them, by His Spirit, to write/* 

And that is why you caU it God^s book ? ” ‘ Janies 
inquired. 

Yes ; Heis the author of it, although He directed men 
to write it, and guided them, also, in doing it.” 

Are all the stories in it true stories ? 

Yes i every one of them.” 

Is it true th?t Joseph had a coat of many difFerent 
colours ? ” * 

r expect it is.” 

Why didii*t l|ie have a coat of one colour ? Would it 
not be easier to make such a one ? ’* 

His father loved him more than he did his other child- » 
ren, and he made such a coat for him out of his partiality/* 

‘‘ Did he do right to love one of his children more than / 
he did others ? 

No ; he did not" 

Was his father a good man ? ” 

** Yes. Some good men do wrong.** 

If good men do wrong, how do you know them from 
bad men ? " 

“ They don't do so many wricked things^ nor so bad 
things, as b;id men do/^ 

Can't good men stop doing bad things ? '* 

Yes ; with God’s help.” 

** Don't God always hc)p them ? ” 

“ No,” 


Why don't He?" 

Perhaps they don't deserve it.” 

Can^t men be good without His help ? ” 

No ; and what is worse, they won't be.” 

Why won't they ? " 

“ jRecause they are so wicked,** 

How can they be good then ? " meaning that he could 
not «ce how a good man could be a wicked man at the same 
time. 

l|i this dialogue api^ears the inquisitiveness of James, as 



hk mi ' 

v>ilQ^other w;^9 unable to answer )iis bofkh cmestions abwt & 
fiiblel. Their depth and point confounded her. Jt wa$ heise^ 
especially, that she had unmistakable proof of hfe jremarkjtye 
talents. It was around the old family Bible that the chief 
interest of the Sabbath clustered in her rude home* I.t was 


to her family what a Constitution is to the States and what 
character is to the individual. Largely it made up for the 
absence of books, teachers, money, and conveniences* It 
would be quite impvossible to say how much unalloyed hap- 
piness it contributed to the family. Certainly its wise teach- 
ings were so indelibly impressed upon Jameses heart that its 
contents were more familiar to him at forty years of age 
than they are to most Christi:in men,, so tljat its figures, 
symbols, and laconic sentences adorned his public addresses, 
to the admiration of listeners. 


It is probable tliat Janies and his brother and sisters re- 
ceived more real valuable lessons, to assist in the formation 


of- good habits, and to establish noble purposjis, in their 
western cabin, than the childicn of many Christian families 
do from the constant ministrations of public worslnp. The 
absence of rtiigious advantage*? was a good reastus for the 
best improvement of the few enjoyed. The mother, too, 
fclt additional obligations to guide, instruct, and nifiuld the 
hearts of her. offspring, because there was so little outside of 
her cabin to aid her. For these reasons, perhaps James 
enjoyed better advantages to become distinguished than he 
would have had in the more populous and wealthy pans of 
the country* 

When James was eight years old the Temperance Re- 
formation was moving on with power. The New England 
States presented a scene of enthusiasm without a precedent, 
and the interest spread into north-eastern ()hio. JEvenothe 
cabins of pioneers were reached by the wave of in-fluencc 
for temperance. Mrs. Garfield was just the woman to wel- 
come such a reform, and to appteciate its full value. The 
subject was a fitting one for the Sabbath, although it was 
not neglected on other days. As the handmaid of religion, 
it challenged her best thoughts and efibrts. 

^ Drunkenness is a terrible sin,” she said, and I was 





jriM ’ 

' ■ ’ > ''* 

‘ Didn't he dfihk rhitt dr whidky ? " asked Jam^. 

; Seldom ; and he jgot out df patience with metf mtax|« 
cated. He thought they were very weak men by nature/' 

.w Why don't men stop drinkiiij^ it, when it is hurting 
them James inquired. 

It is difficult to say why they don't Some think they 
can't do it" ^ . 

‘‘ Can't stop ! " James exclaimed, with surprise* 

It is said that tlney can't stop — ^that they tbrm such St 
terrible appetite that they can't control it/' 

I would/' responded James, with characteristic firm- 
ness* 


Better never begin to use intoxicating liquors ; that 
is the only sate course. It is easier not to begin to go wrong, 
than it is to turn back and do better after beginning,” 

‘‘What do men drink liquor for ? " 

“ It would be difficult to tell what some of them drink 
it for, I think. Most nicn drink it because they like it, I, 
suppose." 

“ Does it taste good ? 

“ 1 suppose it does to those who like it/' 

“ I should like to taste of some just to see what it tastes ' 
like," added James, 

“ I rather you would never know how it tastes, my son. 
If you never taste it, you can never become a drunkard, that 
is certain, ‘ Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 
when it gix^etii his colour in the cup, when it moveth itself 
aright. At lust it biteth like a serpent, and stingetii like 
, an adder.* Nothing could be truer than that." 

“ What is there in rum that makes it hurt people so ? " 
continued Janies. 

“ There is alcohol in it, and it is that wdiich makes 
drunkards. It don't hurt any one to druik milk or water, 
does it f " 

“ Of course it don't.” 

WeI4 there’s the difference between these wholesome 
drinks and intoxicating liquors; theie is no alcohol in the 
milk and water.” 







Mus, Garfield explained tbi^ ksit question as best she 
eould, assuring him that the alcohol was not put in, but 
developed in the drink by an artificial process, and that meu 
wanted to produce the alcohol in order to make money- 
In this way the great reformatory idea of that day found 
a lodgment in the Garfield cabin. James did not obtain a 
very definite idea 6f the enormous evil of intemperance, 
living where he had no opportunity to observe it ; but his 
idea was distinct enough to cause him to abhor the cause of 
the woe. His mother gave him facts enough respecting the 
curse of intemperance, that had come under her own obser* 
vation, to show him that intemperance was a terrible evil, 
and his young heart was fully resolved to avoid the way to it. 

Another lesson that made Sunday in the woods a memor- 
able day to James, although it w^as prominent on other days 
also, was loyalty to the country. Mrs. Garficld^s memory 
was full of facts respecting the sacrifices and sufferings of 
her ancestors to defend and preserve American Indepen- 
dence ; and many an hour, as we have already intimated, 
was whiled away in recitals of their heroic deeds. 

There is no doubt that James formed an exalted idea of 
what we call Loyalty from these stories that were so 
inspiring and marvellous to the young. It is often the case 
that indirect methods fasten upon the young mind so tena- 
ciously that they outlast many lessons that have been im- 
parted with the utmost care and hopciulness. It is certain 
that James derived an impulse from some source, in regard 
to loyalty, that contributed to make this virtue one of the 
most prominent elements of his character in manhood. Al- 
though his mother did not formally imitate the example of 
the father of Hannibal, who led his son to the altar Qf his 
divinity at eight years of age, and made him swear eternal 
hate to the enemies of Rome, yet she did what was tanta- 
motint to that, and what secured as effectually the devotion 
of her son to the defence of his country. 

Never be afraid to do what is right/^ Mrs* Garfield 
remarked. “The biggest coward in the world is the mar. 
who is afraid to do right/^ 


'.; j'., :'m^‘ ;tfgi)C^j^'; 

' remarked jfames. 

r . ^<1 shouldn't think .%r w'ould4>e afraid;, ,to^ do right/** 
|e$ponded hi$ mother, perceiving that James scarcely thou^ 
there was an opportunity for this sort of bravery in boyhood* 
Boys don*t dare to do right sometimes/* 

** When > *V inquired James, as if he questioned the 
truth of the latter statement* 


When they don’t dare to obey their mothers or 
teachers because their companions don't want they should,** 
answered his mother, intending to remind him of certain facts 
. in his own boyish lifc- 

* “ I thought you meant when I got to be a man,** said 
James, with a look denoting that he was hit 

meant when a boy, as well. If you don't begin to\ 
stand up for the right when you are young, you never will^ 
when you are old. ^ The boy is father of the man,* is a. 
proverb as true as it is old. Then a cowardly boy is as 
contemptible as a cowardly man. Obey your mother and 
teacher though all your compaitlons laugh at you.’* 

I do,” answered James. 

Yes, I think you do, generally : and I speak of it now, 
that you may give even more attention to it in the future 
than in the past, and grow more and mpre fearless to oppose 
wrong as you grow older. When you become a man you 
will meet with many more, and greater temptations, than 
you have now, and unless you have more decision and 
courage you will not be equal to the circumstances.” 

Daniel’s bravery got him into the den of lions,” sug* 
gcstcd James. 

“ Very t-ue ; and it was better for him to be in a den o( 
lions with God on his ^ide, than a friend of the king with 
Go<^ against him. If you are like Daniel in moral courage 
I shall be satisfied. The lions could not devour him so long 
as God was his friend ; and God is always the friend of those 
who stand by the right/* 

James never had other than royal lessons upon moral 
courage and kindred qualities. 7'hese things, which lie at 
the very foundation of stability of character and personal 
excellence, w^ere ijigrained into his early life. The Sabbath 


-•wimc liite, .fiiT J 

We must not cbse this chapter without reference to 
fact Gceinected with the Garfield family that is worthy 
particular attention. It was their ‘‘ coat-otarms,/^ A 
ot-arms formerly wms a habit worn by knights over' their 
armour. It was a short-sleeved coat or tunic, reaching to 
the waist, ajid embroidered with their armorial ensigns and 
various devices/^ I'he Garfield coat-of-arms consisted of a 
shield, with a gold ground, three horizontal .crimson bats 
crossing it in one corner, over it a helmet with raised visor, 
together with a heart, and above the whole an arm wielding 
a sword, on which was inscribed the motto, In cruce vin($ 

Through Faith I Conquer/’ 

What we wish to say about this coat-of-arms relates to 
the motto. It tells of a courage that was born of faith in 
God, such as was found in the Ohio cabin, and without 
which the sorrows and hardships that invested its early his- 
tory would have proved too much for fiesh and blood. It 
is a grand spirit to brood over a hum an habitation, beneath 
whose roof childhood buds and blossoms into true life. It. 
' appropriates the Sabbath, Bible, and every other hallowed 
power that is accessible, to the life that now is,^’ because 
of another life that is to come/'* It was this spirit that 
James nursed from his mothers breast, am! inhaled from the 
domestic atmosphere that w rapped his boyhood, to arouse 
heroic qualities, and bend them to victorious work. 

When James w^as about ten years old, hisS uncle, Amos 
Boynton, organized a congregj^tion in llie school-house, and 
took charge of it himself, when no minister wius on the 
ground, Mr, Bojnton was a man of excellent abilities, and 
a very devoted Christian man. He was more familiar.witli 
the Bible than any man in the township, and could repeat 
large portions of it. A copy of the Scriptures was his con- 
stant companion. He carried it with him into the field, If 
he stopped to rest himself, or his cattle, the brief time was 
spent in reading the Book of books. His familiarity with 
the Bible qualified him to conduct Sabbath services in the 
log school-house j and they were of great moral and spiritual 
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;v| '.'At that tune reh'git>u9 controversy ran high in horthi^ 
‘The Discifdcs jWcre a, new sect, and atl other socts 
'^^iiinced them } while they,.iii turn, expressed themseivn 
fioiriy ooncerning the errors and follies of their opponents. 
James often heard discussions at home upon these contro- 
verted religious questions, in which his mother engagied with 
othm. It was not unusual for preachers to refer to them 
in their sermons ; and always, when preachers stayed at his, 
mother’s house, as they often did, these questions were dis- 
cussed, and ftjey made a deep impression upon thh acMvh 
mind of James. So bright a boy as he could scarcely feil'to 
see that vast importance attached to subjects in wh^h 
ministers and his mother were so much mterested. ■ These 
controversies lent more or less importance to Sunday in the* 
woods. ’ 

Among the topics discussed was Baptism, the Disettdee.. 
being iicnmersionists. The extent to which James's mind was 
impressed by these discussions is learnt from the foUawing 
feet. Considerable politicak excitement prevailed in that 
part of Ohio in the “ Harrison Campaign." The nei^. 
hoan were all for Harrison — Whigs— and James had heard 
his mother say that his father was a Whig, and a gre^ 
admirer of Henry Clay, and voted for him when he was a 
candidate for President. One day some neighbours were 
discussing some politics in James’s presence, when one of 
them asked him, in a sportive way, “ Jimmy, what are you, 
Democrat or Whig ? 

“ I'm Whig ; but Pm not baptized,” answered James. 

The subject of Baptism was so thoroughly ii^ressed 
upon his mind, and the subject of Whigism, also, that the 
littfe fellow supposed he could ncA be a properly constructed 
Whig until be was baptized. 




HIGHER UP* 


Hallo, Jim, now you’ll have to be a farmer in earnest ! 
for I am going to Michigan/’ said Thomas, as he returned 
from Cleveland. *^Got a place out there.” 

‘‘Where?” inquired James, not understanding where 
it was that his brother was going. 

To Michigan,” repeated Thomas. ‘‘ It is more of a 
wilderness than Orange is/’ 

“ I know that/’ answered James. “ What you goin’ to 
do out there ? ” 

“ Clearin’/’ replied Thomas ; “ twelve dollars a month,” 
“ Vou don’t get so much as that, do you ? ” said James, 
to whom that amount of monthly wages seemed enormous, 
“Yes, twelve dollars a month. It’s hard work, early 
and late. Mother shall have a frame-house now/’ 

“ Good ! ” was James’s answer of evident satisfaction. 
At this time James was twelve years old and I'homas 
was twenty-one 5 a period that had been much discussed in 
the family, in anticipation of its arrival. There was a defi- 
nite understanding between Thomas and his mother that the 
former should leave home at twenty-one and James should 
run th% farm. It was important that Thomas should be 
earning something abroad now that he had attained to his 
majority, and James was old enough to attend to affai.s at 
home, Thomas went to Cleveland for the purpose of 
obtaining work, without any definite idea of what that work 
would be. Emigration to Michigan was increasing, and 
there was considerable excitement over the resources of that 
state, so that labour was in considerable demand for that 
section. T'he first opportunity that opened to Thomas he 
accepted without hesitation, and it was, as already announced, 



; Thomas passed into the house with James to ma&e 
Imowh the result of his errand to Clevdand* 


I hope it will prove ail for the bcst/^ remarked Mrs* 
Garfidd, after hearing the report. *' It's ftrther away than 
I expected/^ 

** Yes, it is some distance; but that js of little Oonse*^ 
quence, after all. It’s good pay/^ 

“ How far is it ? asked James, iVho was intensely 
interested in the contemplated change. 

don't know exactly,'^ answered bi$ mother; 
farther than I wish it was/' 


‘‘Will you live in a log-house, Tom?/’ James con* 
tinued. # 


“ Yes ; a cabin not half so large and good as this/^ 

How long shall you be gone ? ^ 

Six months certain ; perhai>s longer/' 

“ And you will have to take Tom’s place on the fiirm,'^ 
said Mrs. 6arficld, addressing James. “ That will be taking 
a step higher/' 

“I can do it/' responded James, “though I am sorry* 
Tom is goin'. " 

“ We shall miss him sadly," remarked Mrs. Garfield.r 
“ It will be more lonesome than ever when he is gone ; but 
we must make the best of it." 

“ It will be best all round. I'm thinking," said Thomas, 
“ if it is the way for you to have a frame house, mother* I 
mean that shall come about." 


“ That will be nice, won’t it, mother ? " exclaimed 
James, who was thoroughly prepared to appreciate a real 
house, after twelve years' occupancy of a cabin. 

Yes, it will be nice indeed; almost too nice to prove 
a reality," replied his mother. 

“It will prove a reality," remarked Thomas, with 
decision. 


Thomas had spent qj^uch time, during the last five years, 
in cutting and preparing lumber jfbr a new house, hoping the 
time would come when his mother could command money 
enough to employ a carpentet to erect it« He had prepared 



'lumW for the Hotm^ ', 

years of age ; but there was no moriicy to pay a oarpeltiter ^ ' 
J>itit it up. Now Thomas saw die Way clear fox erecting 
bouse after awhile, atid the prospe^ct fired his atnbkionV , 
was willing to go to Michigan for that object alone j indeed * 
he rejoiced to go, if by so doing a frame-house could * he 
secured, 

Thomas was busy in preparing to leave, and James was 
equally busy in attending to lessons that Thomas gave him 
about the work to be done on the farm. The ground was 
to be p’r^ughed, the wheat sowed, the corn and potatoes 
planted, vith all the etceter^as usually belonging to the. 
season^s labour, Thomas had his directions to* give con- 
cerning all these things, that his little brother might the 
more^ successfully perform the farm-work. However, his 
time at home was limited, as his engagement required him 
to be in Michigan at an early date ; and soon he was gone#, 

It was almost like making another grave in the corner of 
the wheat-field to part with Thomas. He had been the 
mainstay of the family since the death of his father, and his 
mother had leaned upon him as mothers will upon a noble 
son ; and now to miss his face and voice, and miss his coua-^ 
sels and labours, created a void in the home circle that 
brought tears to the eyes of ail. It was a trying hour for 
James, to whom I'homas vras both brotherly and fatneny. 
The most tender and loving confidence existed between the 
two, Thomas was proud of his gifted little brother, and 
James had perfect confidence in his efficient big brother. It 
was not strange, therefore, that James felt the absence of 
Thomas deeply, and deplorca the necessity that compelled 
him to leave home. Nevertheless, be went to work upon 
the farm with a will. He knew how to labour, because he 
had laboured much with Thomas for four years, and; was 
often called the “ boy-farmer ; but now he was a farmer in 
a more important sense, and must rely upon his own jtidg*^ 
ment, plans, and efficiency to a great extent. He w«w» much 
higher up than before in the mat^r of enre and responsi-- 
biii^. 

Here, as well as anywhere, we may describe the scei^idy 
about the Garfield estate, for that may have had an impprt^t 



.^^!$Oft df boy who delights in beauQr tod jfraindew,to. 
^^liom a riverj monntain, or wild forest was more attractive 
ifoto (hey dttn are to older heads. A person reared in the 
^ lotalfty describes the scenery as /cdkws r 

, “ Orange township is situated in the south-eastern por* 
tion of Cu^oga County ^ fifteen miles Trom Cleveland. It 
is now, and always has been , strictly a farfoing town. Thete 
is no village within its limits. 

Its surface is irregular and hilly^ presenting iK>me of, 
the finest rural scenery to be found in this part of Ohfo^ 
On the north-east flows the Chagrin River, from which the 
land gradually rises towards the south-west for a distance of 
three miles. Looking east from this range of hills, k grafid 
view is obtained. The valley of the Chagrin, with idl^sTm^e 
beauty, and the country for twenty miles beyond, are di«/ 
tinctly visible. All combine to form a picture that if 
strong, charming, and impressive. It was to a spot south o# 
this chain of hills that the parents of General Garfield came, 
in 1830/’ 

\ve should have said that, at this time, ‘*the Western 
land speculation ** was running high. People grew wild 
over the prospect of coining money out of the wild lands of 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. Men at the East 
bought thousands of acres of land in the West that they 
never saw, and did not positively know that such land 
existed. Hundreds and thousands of people sold bouses and 
land ill New England and in the Middle States, and removed 
thither, to make their fortunes. Perhaps Thomas cherished 
a secret hope that somehow he should become a rich man in 
the woods of Michigan. It is certain that the opportunity to 
labour in that State came to him through the Western 
lani mania,” We will leave him there, felling trees and 


clearing land for the Michigan farmer, while we Ick^ after 
James at home. 

“Well, your farmer-boy is making things lively,” re- 
niarked a neighbour, who called upon Mrs. Garfield. He 
is handy as any one of us with his tools.” 

‘‘And works as hard, I guess,” responded Mrs. Gai** 
fields 
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“Pibncei life is beset with habfiships/^ continued Mil." 
Garfield; though its poverty is noMo hard to be borne as 
poverty in a large town or ctty.^^ 

Do you really think so ? ** 

/ “Certainly I do:” 

What makes you think so ? 

“ Why, don’t you see thap there are no rich around us 
to be compared with ? Wo^are not continually being re- 
minded of our extreme poverty by the presence of those who 
can have all that money can buy.” 

You think there is some satisfaction in all being poor 
together ? ” interrupted the neighbour, jocosely. 

Yes; that is about it. * Misery loves company/ and 
I suppose that is true of poverty.” 

“Well, we are all poor enough, if that is all,” continued 
the neighbour ; and on your theory we ought to be toler- 
ably happy,” 

“ Wc are, I think, as happy as the human race averages^ 
and perhaps’ a little more than that. God a^j^rages human 
experience well, after all our fault-finding.^’ 

“ There must be some satisfaction in thinking so ; but I 
can’t exactly accept that view. Pioneers have more than 
their full share of hardships and trials, in my opinion/' 
replied the neighbour, just as James came in from the corn- 
field. Turning to him, by way of cordial salutation, he 
added : 

“ What do you think about it, James ? ” 

Think about what ? ” 


“Whether pioneers have more hardships than other 
people ? ” 

“ I don’t imow much about it,” answered James. ' ‘ If 
I knew what hardships other people have I could tell some- 
thing about it i but 1 don't.” 

James never spoke a truer word. He was born and 
reared in the forest. He had never seen even a village, 
much less a large town or city. He had seen but one or two 
frame-houses at that time ; and these had just been directed 
in the vicinity. How could he understand that others 
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bad bi& home» though it wa$ a cahm. He bid bis mo^er 
fUid brother and sisters, and they were just as dear to him 
ai home and brothers and sisters are to those who dweU vn 
palaces. Perhaps they were more so ; we incline to the 
belief that they were. He had a mother; and if any 
mother was ever worth moare to a child than his was he did 
not know it, nor could he be made to believe any such 
thing. So he was a contented boy. What other people, 
more highly blest, called hardships, he accepted as a matter 
of course. He scarcely knew that it was riot as good as 
others enjoyed. Why should he not be a rollicking, wide^ 
awake, happy boy? Hard work challenged best 
endeavours now that his brother was ^one ; but hard work „ 
is not necessarily hardship. Some rich men work*" more ' 
hours in a day to keep their money, than the poo#matt^. 
docs to keep soul and body together. And often it is hiore, ; 
annoying labour, straining the nerves, banishing sleep, fret- 
ting the disposition, and keeping up a continual fever of 
anxiety. 

James did not call hard work hardship; be never thought 
of such a thing. He was never happier than he was during 
that season of severe toil after his brother left home. He 
had greater responsibility, but responsibility is not hardship* 
He felt more manly and competent ; and he was both, now 
that the care of the farm and his mother rested on his 
shoulders. A close observer could see the honest pride of 
a noble heart cropping out through his manly bearing. 
Call it hardship to run the farm ! He never dreamed of it ; 
it was his delight. The language of singing expressed his 
daily experience far better than complainings. Under his 
homely jacket ncsiled a spirit that had not learned discon* 
tent.» No ! Neighbour Mapes put his question to the wrong 
party, when he said ; 

** What do think about it, James ? 

James was not the passenger to awake. Break the 
slumbers of somebody who is happy only when he is asleep, 
James was happiest when he. was awake, as mortals every- 
where should be. And he never was more wide awake than 
he was on the farm during that season of excessive labour. 
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i J&iftcs one day to bis mother* , 

** How so ? inquired his motl^^er* ^ 

^ He wants an extra hand once jin a while, and ao 4® J $ 
and then I want his oxen sometimes/' "" 

” You have seen him ? 

**ycsi and have made the bargain.** - 

^ good arrangement, I guess/* added his mother/ 
*‘Then, his head is older than yours, and he can show you 
some things about farming that you don*t know/* 

“And ‘iaTwo heads are better than one, if one i%z 
sheep's head/ 4 have heard you say a good many 
added James, In his lively way. 

they are ptonetr heads, it is so/* rejoined his mother^ 
whose opinion of pioneer life was more favourable than that 
of ni^ghbour Mapes, “ Pioneer life requires all the wisdom 
that can be got together to make life in the woods sue* 
cessful.** ^ 

This reference to “ life in the woods " was partly in a 
vein of pleasantry \ for now the designation was scarcely 
^propriate. Nearly fourteen years had elapsed since Mrs* 
Garfield moved into that township, and great changed had 
been wrought in that time. Many settlers had moved into 
the township, and the unbroken forests had yielded to the 
pioneer's axe, and wclUconducted farms dotted the land- 
scape. Neighbours were near and mmy now, as compared 
with the distance and number of them ten years before. 
TThe pioneer stage had really passed, and it was not “ life in 
the woods ** that James was living. There were a saw-mill 
and an ashery in the vicinity ; also a carpenter was added to 
the population of the town. All this brought a change that 
James, young as he was, could but notice. <« 

The plan of exchanging work was one that James 
originated, and it proved of great value to him during the 
season. 1 1 lightened his labour when “ T wo heads were 
better than one/’ and gave him the use of the oxen when 
no other aid could be half so valuable. Then Mr. Lampejr 
was glad to exchange labour with a boy who was equal to k 
man in his efSciency. James could turn his hand to any 
sort of work upon the farm, and had physicid strength ^ 
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assisted him, too, more than eVer in his work^ as ah^ sharj^ 
observer could see. 

We cannot dwell upon the labours of that eventful 
season, except to add, that the farm did for James what a 
teacher did for some other boys. The celebrated engineer, 
and inventor of the locomotive engine, George Stephenson, 
said that he studied mechanics with his (^ngine instead of a 
professor. Indeed, the engine was his professor, and taught 
him daily the most important lessons. He was eighteen 
years of age, and was running the engine in a colliery. On 
Saturday afternoons, when the workmen were released from 
labour, and were spending their time in rum-shops, Or 
attending dog-fights, George took his engine to pieces, and 
cleaned and studied it. He could neither read nor write, 
but he could understand and appropriate the silent lessons of*, 
his engine j and these made him the renowned inventor ol 
the locomotive. AV^ell might he call the engine his teacher. 

James might have called the farm his teacher. It 
taught him many excellent lessons. He extracted the most 
valuable knowledge from its soil. 11/2 evoked inspiring 
thoughts from its labour. His manhood developed under its 
rigid discipline. His mind enlarged its mental grasp. The 
season spent in the log school-house could not have pushed 
him higher up than did his experience on the farm. It was 
positive proof that work is discipline as much as study, and 
that it can do for boys, often, more than study to qualify 
them for the stern duties of life. James was more of a 
man at the close of that season than he was at the beginning 
of It, 

He had little time to read during those months ; and 
yet he never valued reading more. He was never more 
hungry for knowledge than he was during that period of 
constant labour. He thought much of going to school; 
and often the thought would force itself upon his mind, how 
can I get an education ? Not that he formed any definite 
plan concerning it^ or even considered that such a thing was 
possible; but the vague thought would sometimes arise. 
And then his mother frequently dropped remarks which 
showed the strong desire of her heart, that Janies might, at 
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tf rate; she n<k Imft' m 

.>#^c3a;r« Hut skch a boy should speud hi$ life M 
the earth appeared to her like wasting pearl#- 
' James, I hope that you will not always have to work 
on a farm.” How often she remarked thus. 

** What would you do if 1 shouldn't ? was Jameses 
thoughtful reply. 

** I hardly know. 'It is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps/ and I am glad of it. There is my hope, 
that some day you can get an education.” 

I should like to, if it is best.^^ 

I know it will be best^ if you can do it. You can 
never know too much.^^ 

I guess that is so/' replied James, half humorously. 

I couldn't ever know too much to work on a farm. 
There is more to learn about it than I could learn in many 
years.'' 

“ That is true, no doubt ; but I have a strong defSre 
that you should become a scholar j and sometimes the 
desire is so strong that 1 feci as if I could not be denied.” 

“ I don’t feel so.” 

Wouldn’t you like to study, and become a scholar 

Why, yes, I should like nothing better i but how can 
I do it ? ” 

“1 don’t knows and that is what troubles me, though I 
ought not to be troubled. I know that God will open the 
way, if it is best, and I ought to leave it there ; but some- 
how 1 can’t help having anxiety about it.” 

^‘Well, I can’t be at present,” added James, as if per- 
fectly satisfied with his situation. 

Tflus James was led on, and his m(»ther, too, not know- 
ing whither Providence was guiding them, James was 
going up higher all the while, although it scarcely seemer^ so 
to his doting mother. T he Lord was laying a deeper foun- 
dation than could have been laid if she had had her own 
way. Man deviseth his own way, but the Lord diiecteth 
his steps/' 
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BOr CARPENTER. 

^ Tom is coming ! was the shout Mrs* Gariield heard 
as she caught sight of James bounding across the garden. 
“ Tom is coming ! louder yet. One would have thought 
the boy bad suddenly lost his reason, judging by his antics. 

Sure enough ! Looking from the cabin door she saw 
Thomas approaching, and James had already reached him in 
his pleasurable excitement* If James was glad to get hold 
of Thomases hand, Thomas was equally rejoiced to get hold 
of James. The greeting was mutual and hearty. The big 
brother and little brother made f?)r the house, hand in hand, 
their tongues gunning glibly all the while. 

^^Are we goin^ to have a frame-house now ? asked 
James, almost the first thing. 

Yes,' we^ll have a frame-house now, and let the hens 
keep house in the cabin,’^ replied I'homas. 

It^s just about good enough for thein,^^ remarked 
James in response. It will make a good hen-house.” 

Rather better accommodations than they have had,^' 
Thomas added i and will compare well with our quarters 
when the house is done,” 

By this time mother and son stood face to face, James 
shouting : 

‘‘ Goin^ to have the frame-house now, mother ! ” 

J^rs. Garfield found that she was a good deal like James 
and when she saw that her Thomas was certai niy coming 
she forgot everything else, and hastened to meet him — 
as wildly as James, but very much as all fond mothers will 
do when they have not seen their good sous for scVeii 
months. She went across the house-lot at double-quick, 
and soon had hold of the big boy as firmly as he had hold of 

‘ 6 







It a I^ad iandttin^. Members iM 
in palaces scarcely know what a luxury it was. 
more than paid for the long separation^ The meeting 
principal and interest in fuS* The femily were uniteda^hi 
•—girls, boys, and mother — one girl rather big now, 
three years old ; and Thomas Smost twenty-two, just tne 
age of his father when the latter was married. Happy 
fiunily I 

I'hey were hardly seated in the cabin, when Thomas 
flung a handful of gold into his^xother's lap, saying : 

" Now you can have a frame-house ; and the noble 
young lAan seemed to be perfectly satisfied, now that he was 
able to give his mother a better home. “Well go about it 
at once. 


My 1 what a lot ! ** was James*s exclamation when he 
saw the shining gold ^ and he proceeded to examine the 
treasure in his mother’s lap. 

“ How much is there, Tom ? * he asked, 

“ Seventy-five dollars, just.^' 

And you earned it 
Every cent of it.^’ 

James read aloud the inscriptions on the new, bri^it 
coin, while he handled it in amazement that his own brother 
could make such a “ pile,” Things bad not been conducted 
on a gold basis in that cabin, so that it was a new spectacle 
that suddenly broke upon James’s delighted vision. He had 
not seen gdd coin before, nor had he dreamed that such an 
article could come out of the Michigan woods. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the backwoods boy was considerably 
elated over the sight. ^Vhat a mint was to him later, that 
scventy-i^five dollars in gold was to him then. 

“Why don’t you say something, mother? ^^cxclaimcd 
James, no doubt expecting that his mother would be as 
gushing as himself over the gold. The fiict Was, she could 
not have said anything if she had tried. What mother 
couldj^ in the circumstances ? That great boy, as old aS his 
&ther was when she became his bride, coming home with 
such proof of his filial love i Thinking of his mother more 
than be did of himself 1 Happy only in helping her I Who 
wonders that she sat mute as a inaj®c stat^ f ThWt 
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% tbe m\M not provide ^nk for such a momenta 

A luother^s heart, at such a time, defies depression. At 
it wsts so Wirith mother Garfield's heart* It could have 


taken that strapping son to itself, and folded him Hke a ba^r 
O^n, and covered him over with kisses, which would have 
l)^en only a figure of speech, but language was out of the 
question. James saw the point as soon as her tears dropped 
upon the coin. He could not exactly understand it, 
though, for he felt Jike hurfahtng instead of crying, and he 
khew that his mother was glad that she could have a frame- 
liouse, for he had often heard her express a wish that 
kind. So he could not quite understand it. Readers ! it 
was because he was like all the rest of the boys and giris-— 
they, do not understand the mystery of a mother's love. 

The excitement of the hour passed, however, and the 
equilibrium of feeling and daily duties was restored. 

I'm off again, mother, as soon as I get you into the 
new house,'* said Thomas. There's plenty of work in 
Michigan, and I must be doing it." 

‘‘Well, you must manage it to suit yourself. I suppose 
that Mr, Treat can be had any time to put the house up." 
Mr. Treat was the caipenter. 

I will find out. I can work with him, and wc'li make 
a quick job of it." 

I'll work, too," said James. I can carry boards, 
drive nails, and do other things." 

‘^You can draw the sand, too, Jimmy," replied 
Thomas. 


Sand ! What do you do with sand ? " exclaimed 
James, forgetting that mortar was necessary. It was excus- 
able, however, since he was familiar only with mud, that 
made rjie log-house tight. 

To mSce mortar with, of course ; we must have mor- 
tar for plastering," Thomas answered. “ I can get lime, 
bricks, nails, and windows at Cleveland." 

“ And you'll take me along with you, I s'posc," sug- 
gested James. 

Yes ; I can chuck you in most anywhere. Perhaps 
i fbaU mftd yew help/^ 



: fames liad not been to at It vntB 

but a small place, of about a thousand inhabitants, thou^ 
growing rapidly. 

How long will you be gone to Cleveland f inquired 
James. 

One day only } can^t spare any more time. A long 
day, perhaps.’^ 

“ When shall you go ? ** 

Just as soon as 1 have engaged Mr. Treat.'* 

Mr, IVeat was seen and engaged at once, and Thomas 
and James made the trip to Cleveland for windows, nails, 
etc. Bricks were obtained subsequently, without going to 
Cleveland. 

A few days only elapsed before the carpenter and 
Thomas were at work on the new house. James, too, was 
not a mere spectator. IJc uas far more interested in the 
erectiim of the house than Tic would have been in a circus. 
It was an era in his life. All the spare moments he could 
snatch from the farm-work and care of the stock, he devoted 
to the new house. He had drawn the sand before the car- 
penter began to frame the building. 

Here, Jimm)', 1 see you want to help,” said Mr. 
Treat. “Just take this chisel and mailer, and put this 
mortise through as you have seen me do the others. I 
guess you can do it.” 

Ves^ 1 can do that,” James answered, elated with th# 
idea of being able to render assistance ; and with mallet and 
chisel the mortice was hurried through. 

‘^Givc us another,” cjj^claimcd James, proud of hi$ 
achievement. 

“ \V hat ! ” responded Mr.T rcat,“ got that done so quick ? ” 

Yes, all done ; look at it,” answered James. 

And well done, too,” said Mr. Treat, examining the 
mortise. Brctty good fc»r a boy,” 

Can 1 do another? ” continued James. 

“Yes, a djzcn if you want to;”‘ and the carpenter 
started him on anotlier mortise, and after that another, and 
another, until he completed the sixth. 

*‘You must try your hand at planing now,” said Mn 
Treat, ‘‘A. mail hoy to shove a plane, but I gfiess you 
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can do it. (aarnarigtag oh hJa Wcli), 

and see bow you make it.^' ' , 

At^hat time planing machines were unknown, at leasts 
in that part of the country ; all the planing was done by 
hand. In the newly-settled townships, like Orange, also, 
less planing was done ; more rough boards were used. The 
frame-houses were of rude construction, having no particular 
style or comeliness — just a comfortable place to live in, 
more comfortable and pleasant than log-cabins. Many of 
themki could boast only of a single room below— parlour, 
sitting-room, kitchen, and wash-room, all in one— the 
second story remaining unfinished, and used for lodging, 
being divided into apartments by, curtains. Ir was very 
little labour and small expense to erect such a dwelling. 
Others were somewhat more elaborate, having two and 
ewen three rocmis below, with ^eping-rooms finished above. 
The Garfield house containecnlihree rooms below, and two 
<tbove, unfinished. Hence, seventy-five dollars was ample 
to buy nails, bricks, lime, and other necessary articles, and 
to pay the carpenter in addition. 

James w^ent <»n with the planing very readily, for he had 
watched both Mr. IVeat and I'homas in this part of the 
V ork until he comprehended the knack/^ as the car- 
penter called it. As we have already said, his sharp obser-* 
vation was equal to a teacher, and it made him master of 
many things that he never could have known wnthom this 
faculty. Captain Samuel Brown, a bridge- builder, lived on 
the banks of the Tweed, across wdiich he desired to build a 
bridge. While he was studying the subject, he chanced to 
walk in his ga den early one fine morning, when his attention 
was arrested by a spider *s-web across his path. A careful 
examination of the web suggested to him the idea of a sus- 
pensioi^-bridge, constructed by the use of iron ropes or chains, 
as the spider nad built his light bridge. No indifferent 
gaaer would take the hint of a suspension-bridge from the web 
ofa spider, bur sharp, discriminating observation took the hint. 

Jameses keen observation enabled him to build many 
suspension-bridges over impassable places in his boyhood and 
youth, and, in comparison with some of them, his success 
with carpenter's tools is scarcely worth mentioning. 




|i]te '$add' Jflune»j m 
jf>iim«4 bpaird p> the carpenter j ** it$ fun 1 
. ‘♦You will not find much jTi/n in it when you have kept 
at it all day,’* replied the carpenter* “ It takes eibow^g^:)^ 
to do this work well/* 


Elbow-grease 1 ** repeated James j “ what’s etbow^ 
grease ? ” 

“ It is sweaty that is pouring out of you now, Jimmy/* 
the carpenter replied. “ Can’t do much at planing witbmst 
putting sweat into it.** ^ 

** Sweat alone won’t run a plane,” rejoined James, in^ 
timating to the carpenter that brains were needed as much 
as work. " ^ 

“That is so/* rcplieaMr. Treat j “ but you understand 
what I mean. The most skilful workman will find hard 


labour in this business ^ and m do it well, he must be willing 
to sweat.*’ ^ 


“ If sweat is proof of doing it well, then the board is 
well-planed, Mr, Treat, for I sweat enough,** James added* 
“You have done it well ; I couldn’t have done it better 
myself,’* replied Mr. Treat, “You was born to be a car- 
penter, I guess.” 

“Pd like to be one,*’ interrupted James, “if I could be 
a good one.** 

“ Well, you would make a good one, my boy, judging 
from the work you have done. Perhaps you will be a boss- 
carpenter bclbre you are twenty-one. Who knows ? ” 

“ I couldn’t be that without a chance,” remarked James, 
intimating that a chance was scarcely possible for a boy in 
his circumstances. 


“ Of course not; but where there’s a will there’s a way/ 
“ That*s what mother says.** 

“ And that is what overcomes di6Scultles/* ccjjitinued 
Mr. Treat. “But there are more boards (pointing to a 
pile on the ground), if you want to do more of this soit <rf 
work.** 


Another board was laid on the bench, and James con* 
tinned to drive the plane for an hour and more. He was 
general errand-boy when he was about the building, so t^t 
he could not use plane or chisel long, without mte^rupQS^ 





to ail olT which ^eman4^ ho 
-y& The raising of the house 
It wsis the first house-raising he over anendedi^ and h* $ 
grezt novelty. He was sent to notify the neighbours of 
orent on a given day, and to solicit their assistance* 
neighbours were thoroughly glad that Mrs, Garfield 
going to have a new house, and many were their ^ 

the son who thus provided for his worthy mother^ 
were promptly on hand at the time, and the frame Wfnf 
without mistake or accident And now came another 
for James. He had had his eyf upon a keg of nails % fOnp 
days, anticipating the highest k(|p^of pleasure from 
them. It was sport for him to drive nails, as it is for 
general^, and he expected to have his fill of the fun» 

** Now, Jimmy, you can ®r your hand at driving natlfa** 
said Mr, Treat, addressing the boy-carpenter, ‘'‘That if 
pretty work, and require quite so much elbow-grease/^ 

“ I have a ^.articular liking for driving nails/^ repU^ 
James ; “ where shall 1 begin ? 

“ Right here, where I have put in these two* Lay them 
just as I have laid these, and it will be right. See if yim 
can * hit the nail on the head ; ^ some boys never can do 
and so they grow up to be men, and live and die, without 
ever ^hitting the nail on the head/^^ Mr, Treat cast a 
knowing look at James as he said it, and a smile played ow 
his face, as if curious to see how his figurative expresiiimK 
was taken. 

“ I can hit that sort of a nail on the head, if I can't any 
other," answered James, with a smile, understanding the 
drift of his figure of speech. And hastily he Jet drive hie 
hammer at a nail, and missed it the first time, much to 
chagrin. 

“ Missed the first blow ! ” exclaimed the carpenter, ndtfc 
a shout of laughter, “ You didn't do that as well a« you 
did the planing and mortising. How is that?" 

“ Only a blunder," James replied, with evident mB^h 
tification, 

“ Well, see if you can strike again without bbinderiiig^^ 
tesponded Mr* Treat, laughing. “There's a ♦knack^ in 
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vjldying W- 'well 'as ’'in :b6a!m/‘ 

* knack ^ of the thing, an<3 it will go/^ ' 

“Here goes the ‘knack/ then/^ exclaimed James^ as^ 
his hammer struck the nail squarely on the head. “ Tihe ; 

* knack ’ it is, every time! .Nails are made to drive, and I 
will drive them/' And his hammer flew with unerring aim^ 
.a$ nail after nail was driven in with a will thiit signified de* 
termination and force of character. Missing the first blow 
rust set him on his taps, resolved that a steady aim and square 
hit should attend every blow that followed. He learned the 
lesson of carefulness and brave endeav^our from his failure,, 
so that he became more expert in the use of the hammer 
than he would have been^herwisc. Such is the case with 
ali hoys who win ; a failure arouses their latent skill and 
energy, and they bid defiance to failures thereafter. In his 
youth, Curran, who became the famous Irish orator, broke 
down on his first attempt to speak in a debating society. 
He was a stammerer, and when he rose in his place his 
stuttering speech was worse than ever. Me floundered at 
first, stammered out something nobody could understand, 
and then stood speechless. His companions roared with 
laughter. One said, in a low voice, “ Orator Mum ! 
Another peal of laughter followed this new title ; and it 
aroused the invincible spirit of the boy. 

“You may laugh now,’^ he shouted, finally, “but I 
will conquer this stammering tongue, and some day you will 
listen and commend.’' All of which came to pass exactly 
as prophesied. The gist of the matter was in him, and the 
mortifying failure served to bring it out. 

“Nothing like being plucky,’* remarked Mr. Treat, 
when he witnessed James’s aucccss in driving nails. “ Pluck 
wins when luck loses/’ 


“ Mother says there is no such thing as luck^^ re- 
sponded James. 

“ Your mother is about right, according to my notion/^ 
answered Mr. Treat. “Boys that depend on luck for a live- 
lihood go pretty hungry sometimes. I’d rather a boy of mine 
would have a single ounce of pluck than a whole pound of 
luck. Luck is like an old United States bank bill, of very 
uncertain value j but pluck is good as gold all the tiirie,” 




mf first bTo^ was a very unludy one/' 

, f ‘‘ Unlucky t the deuce it was ! ’’ exclaimed Mr. Treat 
" It was just what you said it was, * a blunder/ and a blun- 
der is neither lucky nor unlucky. But you have made amends, 
so go ahead with your nailing.” 

And James did go ahead, spending every moment 
possible in labour u{>on the new house, and acquiring 
jadlity in the use of tools that served him a good tuni 
misuiy* years thereafter. To the last day^s labour upon the 
house James rendered all the assistance he could, happy 
only in the thought that he could make himself usefiit 
Nor was this the best part of tlw discipline. James received 
a kind of education when the house was building that 
proved of great advantage to him through life! Before the 
house was completed, he conceived the idea of making the 
carpenter’s trade a source of profit. It was on his mind day 
after day, the last thing he thought of before falling asleep 
at, night, and the first tiu'ng vghen he awoke in the morning. 
He divulged his purpose to no one, but pondered it for 
several months in his own heart. The family had removed 
into the new house, and Thomas had returned to Michigan, 
and James was manager of the farm-work. 

‘‘ Mother,” he said one day, when he could not keep his 
purpose a secret any longer, “ I have a plan to earn some 
money.” 

“What is it?” ^ 

“To work at the carpenter^s trade/" 

“ J^m afraid that plan woi/t work,” ! L 

“Why?” . 

“ You have enough to do on the farm now, and you 
can’t do both.” 


I only meant to work at it when I had no work on the 
farm to do — a job now and then.” 

“ It will be difficult to find such jobs.” 

Perhaps it will, but I can try, and you believe in try* 

ingJ^ 

James emphasized the words try and trying^ because 
his mother often made the remark to her children, “ There 
is nothing like trying J* 



I believe in trym^ alwayidy'Wd' yon 
Ibrd asi you please to find a- jo^ \ 

« Pm going to Mr, Treaty perhaps he may have a job 
^ planing or something of the kind, I tvant to earn soniiai , 
money for you as well as Thomas, I will go to Michi|iil 
when I am old as he js,'^ 

One son in Michigan is enough^ I think. Besides, I 
hope the day will come when you can be more useful thm 
you can be in chopping wood or planing boards/' 

1 don^t know wluc there is better than $udi work, to 
help you/' ^ 

There is somebody else in the world to help beside# 
me/' replied his mother, earnestly ; “and ! don't want you 
to feel that you are always to be bound to this little town* 
ship and farm/' 

“ I don't expect to be bound to it always/' retorted 
James, ‘^but I am bound to get a job at carpenterin' this 
very day, if I can ; and 1 am going over to see Mr, 
Treat/' 

Within less than an hour James entered the carpenter- 
shop. 

“ Halloo, Jimmy ! that you ? How's your mother i '' 
exclaimed Mr. Treat, in a very Jolly way, as he was wont 
to dn, 

“ She is well/' 

“ Not much fuming to do just now, I suppose ? " con^ 
tinued Mr. T., inquiringly. ^ 

No, not very much i and I came over to see you about 
some work/' 

Ah, that’s w^bat brought you here ! ^ I see now^ 5 what 
sort of work do you want to do ? " 

Your kind of work, of course, carpenterin'." 

All right, Jimmy ! Glad to see there are no iazy 
bones in you, I hate lazy boys above all things, and I 
know that you don't belong to that class/' 

I hope not," answered James ; thought I might 
as well be earning a little something for mother, now Tom'# 
gone, and so I came to sec if you could give me a job/' 
That's noble, to help your mother. Boys who stick 
their mothers don't often make a failure, especially boySvwitb 


your mother. Them's the bojNSf I like to give a jdb 
- UCan you give me a job| " James interrupted, evi^! 

: thinking that Mr. Treat was making a pretty long 

over the affair. . 

^ Yee> my boy, I can, and I am right glad to do iu ifeib* 
There is a pile of boards that I want planed, and 1 know 
that you can plane them well. 1 haven’t forgot bow you 
worked on the bouse/’ 

How much will you pay me ? " 

S One cent a board ^ and that will be pretty good pay/*' 

* When do you want thept done ? ” 

Just as soon as you can ; the quicker the better/* 

I will come to-morrow and begin/' , . . 

All right, sonny ; begin to-morrow, and end when yoii 
please/' 

‘‘ You wouldn't like to have me keep the job on hand 
a month, would you?" replied James, pleasantly, thinking 
about the words, ‘‘ end as you please/' 

** You won't do that, Jimmy. I know that you will 
put it through just as soon as possible, and that will suit. 
When I said ^ end it as you please,' I knew that you would 
please to end it as soon as you could. Your money is ready 
as soon as the job is done/' 

‘‘I'll be on hand to-morrow, just as soon as I've dqxw 
my chores/^ remarked James, and left. 

It was a proud moment for James, and exultation 
beamed in his eye when he reached home, and reported his 
good fortune to bis mother. 

“ It will be the first money I ever earned," said James. 

"And you are pretty young to cam it/' replied hts 
mother. I'm glad you have the job. I hardly thought 
you#would find one." 

" Trying brought it,” responded James, with a very 


suggestive expression on his face. 

“ I guess Mr. Treat made the job on purpose for you $ 
he is a great friend of yours," added Mrs. Garfield. " I 
know he would be glad to help you to all the jobs possible* 
When are you goin' to begin it ? " 

To-motrow, early as I can.” 









■;tj^^5-Wdl,' 'be careful hot ' Two b6tir$ a'dtay'; 

if Is much as you ought to work at planing j three hoiit^ ^ 
most/' . ^ 


** I shall work six hours to-morrow, certainly/* repMfd 
, James. I should laugh to see myself work two bourse and 
then cry * baby/ and come home j and I guess Mr* Treat 
would laugh, too/* 

•' I think Mr. Treat will agree with me exactly, that 
boys must not overwork ; and you are so ambitious, James, 
that you will overwork before you know it,%mless somebody . 
warns you,” Mrs. Garfield expressed just the opinionythat . 
every thoughtful parent would express. James had imore 
energy and ambition than he had discretion^ so that he was 
blind to the value of his mother’s counsel. 

If you see me coming home to-morrow in two hours* 
or three, you may know that Fvclok an arm or finished the 
job/’ remarked James, very suggestively. And here the 
conversation closed. 

James went to his job the next day with more determi- 
nation than ever, much as he had shown of this admirable 
quality before. If his mother looked into his eye, or 
observed his compressed lips, as he went out of the Ooor, 
she must have been satisfied that three hours* planing would 
not satisfy his ambitious desires on that day. Mr. Treat 
gave him cordial words of welcome, in his jovial way, 
assuring him that the ‘‘ Early bird catches the worm,” at the 
same time handing him a jack-plapc. James stripped off 
his jacket and vest, leaving only his shirt and jean trousers 
to encumber him. He was bare-footed, of course, as the 
luxury of shoes could not be afforded, except in the winter. 
He was scarcely tall enough to work handily at the bench, 
but he seemed to straighten himself up one or two incheai 
taller than usual for the occasion. He went to work liitc a 
man. Every board was twelve feet long ; and by the time he 
had planed ten of them his mind was fully made up to what 
nobody knew except himself. They found out, however, at 
night. All through the day the plane was shoved rapidly, and 
great beads of sweat stood upon the boy’s brow, but no tired 
look invested his countenance for a moment. Before the sun 
went down he exclaimed, laying aside the plane : *• 




/ " liondrtd boards, JMfcj TW coiiut 

lilid see ” . - 

^*Not a hundred, my boy; you don*t irfeah that, do 

Cotmt them, and see ; a hundred boards according to 
my count." 

‘‘A ^eat day*8 work, if that is the case," said Mr* 
Treat, as The proceeded to count the boards. 

One hundred it is, surely," remarked Mr. Treat, com- 
pleting the count. ‘^Too much for a boy of your age and 
^ size^ to do in one day. I wouldn^'t advise you to do more 
than half that another day." 

‘‘ Tm not much tired," said James. 

“ That is not the thing, my boy ; thirty years from now 
you may feel tired from this day's labour more than you do^ 
now." 

‘‘ If it takes as long as that to get tired, then the tired 
part is far responded James, nor appreciating the wise 
remark of his employer. 

“Well, now comes the best part of your day's work, 
the pay," remarked Mr, IVcat. Let us sec, one hundred 
boards takes one hundred cents to pay for them, that is just 
one dollar ! A great Jay’s work for a boy-carpciucr ! Now, 
you count, and Tli count.” And he proceeded to counj: 
out one hundred cents, making quite a little pile of coin 
when the dollar, all in cents, was ready for James's pocket. 

Reader. Wc might as well stop here as to proceed 
Jbrthcr with the history of that day's labour. It would be 
quite impossible to describe James's feelings to you, as he 
pocketed the one hundred cents and started for home. That 
old jacket never covered just such a breast as it did theiu 
If we could only turn that bosom inside out, and have a full 
view of the boy’s heart, we should learn what no writer 
can.ever describe. It was a man's heart in a boy's breast. 
There was not room for it under the jacket, it swelled 
with inexpressible emotions, as ground-swells sometimes 
lift the ocean higher than usual. “ Offf hundred centSy all in 
one day I " The more he thought of it on his way homo 
the prouder grew the - occasion. ‘‘Seventy-five d^s like 
that* would yield him as much as Thomas brought from 




igan ! The thought wais ^ great for Wirf. 

. i»H!d not be half so long is Thomas was gone, and awiqr 
jfrom honfe, too. And so he thought and pondered, 4^4 
fiondered and thought, on his way home, his boyhood putting 
on manhood in more than one respect. He was Great 
bare-footed and in jean trousers. 

Whether James intended to ape Thomas or not, we 
cannot say ; but, on reaching home, he unloaded the coppers 
into his mother’s lap, saying : 

Yours, mother.” 

All that, James ? ” , ^ 

‘‘One hundred cents,” was James’s reply. 

“ What ! earned a dollar to-day ? 

“ Yes ; I planed a hundred boards/^ 

By this time Mrs. Garfield became as dumb as she was 
over the seventy-five dollars that Thomas brought her. 
There was some trouble in her throat, and the powei of 
speech left her. She could not tell what she thought, nor 
how she felt. If her eldest son had made her cry with kind- 
ness, the youngest one w’^as doing the best he could to 
imitate his example. The little son could be handled as the 
big one could not be, and so the dear, good mother folded 
him to her breast, as the only way to tell her love when the 
to'igue was voiceless. 
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job at Treat’s cai'pentejr-shop introduced him into 
further business in that line. * The winter school, however, 
intervened, and James attended it without the loss of a single 
day. The day after the school closed, Mr. Treat called. 

after James/’ said he to Mrs. Garfield. “ 1 have 
a barn to build for Mr. Boynton^ and can give him a job^ 
before his farm-w^ork begins/’ 

That will suit him/^ replied Mrs. Garfield. I think 
he likes that kind of wwk better than farming.^’ 

Just then James made his appearaiice. 

Young man, Pm after you,^^ said Mr. Treat to him. 
For what ? asked James, 

Another job of work.” 

Planing boards ? ” 

“ No, Better than that.” 

“ What ? ” 

** Building a barn for Mr. Boyjiton.** 

“ Pd like that/’ said James ; 1 want to learn to buiJd 

a barn myself.” 

You can, easily. That’s not much of a job.” 

<c When do you want me ? ” 

Right off — to-morrow, if you can.” 

To-morrow it is, then.” 

• With Other work I have in the shop I can keep you 
at it until farming begins.” 

That will just suit me. Shall I work by the day ? ” 
Yes, by the day, if you will. Pll give you not less 
than forty cents a day, nor more than fifty, according as you 
get along with it.” 

*‘plT be satisfied with that, and will be on hand to- 



ii i Nothing like trying,* mother/* said James, after ^ 
.carpenter was gone, repeatii^ her old, familiar saw.^^I 
ahouldn^t have got this job if ihadn’t tried for one last 

** Verv likely not,” replied his mother ) and you would 
not have had this if you had not done the first one so well* 
TNothing like doing things well, always remember that/* 
“^t*s almost equal to trying^ isn^t it ? added James, 
roguishly. 

Perhaps it is more than equal to it. They who do 
their work well, arc the ones who get work. People don*t' 
want botchers about/^ 

What are botchers ? Blunderers ? ” 

Those who don't do their work well — they are 
botchers. Your father used to say, ‘ Wha/s worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well/ and he was about right. Another 
thing he used to say was, ^If you know a thing, know it 
certainly / ” 

1 don’t see how a person can really know anything 
without blowing it certainly,” remarked James. If I 
know anything, 1 know it.” 

“ Sometimes you know a lesson better than you do at 
other times, do you not ? ” answered his mother, 

^‘That may be; but if 1 don’t know a lesson certainly, 
1 don’t kii(,*w much about it,” replied James. I should 
be ashamed not to know a lesson ccrtaixily.” % 

“I hope you always will be/’ remarked his mother; 
and, what is more, I hope you will always be ashamed 
not to do your work thoroug^Jy.” 

I mean to learn how to tramc a barn,” said James, 
should think you* might learn that easy enough,” 
responded Mrs. Ga»fie]d, ‘^1/s true I don’t know much 
about it, but it doesn’t appear to me to be very difficult to 
learn to frame a barn /’ 

“ I knov/ that I can learn how,” added James. 

^ Mr. Treat will give you a good chance to learn how, 
I think, if you tell him what you want/’ 

“ I shall do that.” And James did do it. As soon as be 
commenced work the next day, he made known his wishei. 



taid, ^^GaiSi^I Wn?" 

^Most too much of a yoimgster for that busiheas," 
answered Mr, Treat j *^but you can have the chance. 
Just keep your eyes open to see how the work is laid out^ 
and it is easy enough,” 

Well* I cm do that; my eyes are usu^ly open in the 
daytime/' said James* naively. 

^ And you must sec with your brain as well a§ with 
your 'eyes, if you would learn,” added Mr. Treat. You 
see bow that is* don't you ? ” / ^ 

"I see.” 


^ You must have a little idea of the plan to begin wilhj 
though;” and Mr. Treat proceeded to exhibit his plan to 
the boy, explaining it tf> him as well as he could. James 
took in the principal idea in the outset* and proceeded tejf 
assist in framing the building with increased intelligence* 
An exammation of the plan showed him that it was more 
necessary for his brains to $pe ” the why and wherefore 
than he had supposed But Mr, Treat was deeply interested 
in teaching the boy, and so kept him at work directly under 
his eye. He directed his attention both to the plan and the 
frame* that he might leain the real use of the former to the 
carpenter. ^ 

"Can't do anything without a plan,” remarked Mr* 
Treat one day to James. 

“ HoH' is it about milking ? ” asked James, facetiously. 

It is true in milking* my boy. By plan I mean 
system, and \ou can't milk uitho^it system. About such a 
time* morning and night* you milk the cows, and that 
systematic way enables ) ou to accomplish other work more 
successfully. Then* too, the cows give more milk by milk* 
ing them systematically.” 

^•1 didn't know that,” said James, surprised that cows 
would give more milk by systematic milking. 

" It is true, whether you knew it or not,” remarked Mr. 
mireati. “ Even the Lord would make a failure in running 
this world without system. The fact is, Jimmy, you have 
to run your 'ferm on God's plan, or it won't run at all. If 
you should plant two kernels of corn where God means that 


Ofefy qM shottM grow> ytm ifiovM have ydur hlsmt fyir f0&t 
^Yot* can raise no corn in that way. Ycm copM 
iL ^tnif of Stilks, but mighty little com. Hens would 
ftatlre to death in such a corn^fteld. If you should sow two 
bflfShds of wheat where there should be only one bushel on 
the Lord's plan, your biscuit would be pretty small next 
Winter.” 

James laughed at this eccentric way of putting things, 
Mbd, it titt same time, he received some very valuable ideas 
Stoto the i msibk carpenter, who continued, very much in 
the same vein : 

‘ A place for everything, and everything in its place/ 
is an old adage, and just as true as Genesis. The men who 
obey this rule are the men who* succeed •, and the men who 
never mind it are the ones who go to smash. I've seen 
that over and over. There's no use a-trying to run things 
€m the line of disorder and confusion ; they'll get upset, 
ture. No man can amount to much m this world except 
on system. Remember that, Jimmy, and you will come 
Out all right." 

‘‘ You mean a time to study, and a time to work, and a 
time to pky?" inquired James. 

** That's it ; only I should cut the time to play pretty 
short," replied Mr. Tieat. ‘‘Not much time to play in 
Ohio, when we have all that we can do to make the ends 
meet. ‘ All play and no woik makes Jack a dull boy,' they 
say, and 1 guess 'tis true. But, look licre, haVts we got 
this right?" (s>pringing up to exanunc his work). “I have 
been so bttsy talking that I didn’t stop to think what I was 
about. AU talking and cat\;less work will make a botch 
iff hr 

The work was foimd all right and in a good state of 
progress. ‘And now in silence the labour went on for an. 
hour or two, James minding his and Q^s, and the 
carpenter keeping an eye on his plan and his wor]|^. 

We must state the upshot of this barn-biuMing in a 
word, as space is dwindling away. The barn was completdB 
^kcerding to the contract, and without a break from the 
aiart. Perhaps^ JatiM couM not have framed a bam without 
wNtefiriee wten the biiildmg was completed, Imt he learned 



ft gresat about the carfituxte^ trade Whife iieVorked 
upon it* Evening after memm he stodied over k alone* 
He drew a plan of his own, ana studied it houi after hour, 
in order to learn how to frame a bam. * With the same 
persistent eiforts that he mastered a problem in anthmetic» 
he studied his plan of framing a building; and although he 
did not become master of the art, he, nevertheless, apprcnuo 
mated to it. When the barn was completed Mr. Treat 
paid James fifty cents a day, amounting to nearly twenty 
dollars, *^aying, 

You*ve earned it, every cent of it, James.^'' 

Duiing the previous winter James made gieat progress 
m his studies, by improving the long evenings. He had 
learned about all he could learn in the district school, 
although he cominued to go in the winter time. In some* 
things he was wore advanced than his teacher, and often 
put questions which the teacher could not answer He 
mastered AdamsS Arithmetic ^during the winiei Lying 
flat on the floor, that the light of the hre might shine on his 
book, he studied arithmetic c\ ery evenino: for weeks, until 
he had learned all thcie was to learn m it, and he was really 
more competent to teach that science than the man who 

5 resided o\er the distuct school The scholars said that 
ames actually performed a problem one day that had proved 
too much for their teacher, much to the mortificatun of the 
latter. ^ 

‘‘I thuik the answer in the book must be wrong, 
remarked the teacher, after an ineffectual attempt to solve 
the piobleni for a class ^*You may try it, Henry, and 
when )ou II w thiough, bring me the slate.*' 

Henry Boynton was good m arithmetic, but he could 
not bring an answer like that m the book, though it 
diffcFed from the teacher's answer. 

“ I can’t do it,” said Henry. “ My answer is not like 
that in the book ” 

Bring your slate to me,” said the teacher. 

Henry earned his slate to the teacher, who examined 
his work without pointing out an error, but addmg : 

‘‘The answer m the book must be wrong.*'' 

Her# James interrupted by saying : 



« And did you get the same answer as the book? *• 

« Y^, sir, I think so.** 

^ Let me see you doit, and then bring your slate to me*** 

James went to work m his earnest way, and solved the 
problem vciy readily^ 

^ Tve done it, said James, carrying his slate to th^ 
teacher. 

The latter closely examined his solatioh of the problem^, 
and found it to be correct, agreeing exactly with the teJet^ . 
book, 

‘‘It is true, James, you have performed it,^ said the 
teacher, with evident mortification, which the larger scholars 
enjoyed. It was fun for them to have James beat the 
master. They had an exalted opinion of James’s abilities, 
and now he became their oracle. A boy yfjj^o was a match 
for the master was a prodigy in their view. They looked 
up to , him with a kind of reverence, thqugh he was their 
companion. 

We must not forget to mention one book that he read 
during that winter, “Robinson Crusoe.” We know not 
how it came into his hands, but he obtained it in sonic way, 
and read it twice through. Fiat on his face before the 
blazing fire, he read the volume hour after hour, and 
wondered over it. He was very fond of reading about 
adventures; but this book surpassed anything of the kind 
he had ever read. 

“ I wish this book belonged to me,” he said to his 
mother one day. 

“ If you read it much more, its contents will belong to 
you,’’ his mother replied. ^ 

“ I wish I owned it, then,” added James. 

“ 1 wish you did, too,” responded his mother. “ What 
is there about it that interests you so much, my soft ? ” 

“It’s splendid,” was James’s answer. “1 never read 
such an interesting book. I could read it ten times over, 
and not get tired of it. I wonder if there are any more 
books like it.” 

“ I suppose there are, if we knew where to find them,’^ 
Mrs« Garfi^id answered. 



to hmi mat wfeSfe ht $di ]mm: 

The iiii|ym$ioix mado bjr tlmt »book upon his mni was 
iievter It not otAy sharpened his appetite yet mote 

^ readings if that were possihlte, hut it sec him to inquir* 
ing more titan ever concerning l^ks which he had never 
seen* 

Some time after this, hts cousin, WiIHam Boynton, came 
into possession of a copy of Josephus, and he shared the 
pleasure of reading it with James. They read it, by the 
hour together, and they read it separately, too, over and 
over* When the winter school opened, the boys asked the 
teacher for the privilege of reading it in the class, for their 
reading lesson 5 and Ae privilege was granted. All winter 
they read it in school, in addition to the hours they read it 
out of school. When James was thiough with that volume, 
and ready to tilife up another, 4ic could repeat pages of it. ♦ 

The following summer two incidents occurred that illwK 
tratc the charactei of James at that time. The first was a 
proposition from a companion, .whose name we do not know, 
but whom we will call David, to visit a mutual acquaintance 
in a distant part of the township, on the Sabbath. 

“ Not on Sunday,’’ said James. 

« Whv>” 

“ Because it is not light. 

If jou and 1 do nothing woise than that, Jim, we 
shall be pretty good fellers.” 

*‘We should not be any better, ccitaixily, for doing 
that,” 

Nor any worse, in my opinion/’ lejomed David. 

mother would not consent to it/’ continued 

James. 

I donH know whether mine would, and I don’t care } 
I s|^n’t ask htr/' said David. 

I never should go anywhere against my mother’s 
advice,” continued James. know what she thinks of 
the Sabbath, and I respect her fedmgs* I shan’t go on 
Sunday.” 

And you can‘t go on any otfiei day, because you have 
so much to do,” added David ; ” so we must give up going 
at all, for all that 1 see«” 


^ lather thm ^ m Sits|yda)r> t iMBi n^ sSij^ 
lames's ^phatic tepty. But it is not ccatam that diitt 
ilwsver go on another day. Wait and spe/^ 

I guess it will be answered sai^dj^yi^ 

^and keep waiting, and take it out in wwtihg^" . ' 

^ WeD^ i shall wait a good while before I shall go pi| 
Sunday added James. ^ If I had no scruplps of my own 
‘ about it, I could take no comfort, feeling jthat 1 went agaunsj: 
mother's wishes.'^ , , 


This emphatic refusal ended the matter. It a feir 
illustration of the frank and open way that James had of 
doing things. There was no artifice about him, no double^ 
dealing or deceitfulness. He would not consent ito wrong- 
. doing, even to please his best friend. He never resorted to 
subterfuges to excuse himself when tempted to do wrong* 
He spoke right out plainly and bluntly, as if it were the 
only way to ^peak. Not that he seemed lio have a higher 
standard of morality than others, but it was his nature to be 
frank and honest with every one, and he wanted others to 
be so towards him. Companions always knew just where 
to find him at all times. They knew that he could not be 
counted upon for questionable practices at all. He was full 
of life, and enjoyed a good time as much as any boy in 
town, ready for a frolic at all suitable times, socii, witty, 
and sharp ; but he could not be persuaded or cajoled into 
wrong-doiiig. He showed his colours at once. 

The other incident illustrates his kindness to animals. 
The old cat and James were particular friends, and appeared 
to understand each other perfectly. He was in the garden 
with James one day, in whose society he seemed to find real 
, pleasure. The same boy we have spoken of, David, came 
along, and observing the cat, began pelting him with stones, 
frightening puss so that be fled to the house. David might 
as well have pelted James with stones. Stone his cat, 2uid 
he was stoned. 

‘‘ That's outrageous I " exclaimed James. 

^ Only a cat," answered David. 

Only cruelty^ that will stone a cat," responded 
James. 

didn't think it was your cat/' 



j«} ffCBtisa 

^And zm n ^ rat/^ added David, desjgpiiig ingj^e 

of the afiair. 

” I can't bear to seean aniipal abused/' continufKd James. 

** I didn't pleaded David. 

** Nb thanks to ydu ; you meant to hit him, 
frightened him half out of his^wits." 

He hasn't any wits to be frightened ont <^/' Fet'QflHail 
David. Nothing but a cat/* 

*‘'And so you might abuse any ^imal in the worid^ ar^ 
say * Nothing but a dog* } ‘ Nothing but horse ■ j; ^ No- 
thing but an ox/ I wouldn't abuse any cregture so/' 

I don't think you would, Jim. You are too tenjj^' 
hearted for that. A mouse could play on your chin $afoly if 
he only Joievr you." 

He wouldn't play on yours, Dave, if be knj^w ym$ 
that'? certain. It would* be the most dangerous place h# s 
could find." 

Well, Jim, ask pardon of your cat for me, will you ? 
I'm sorry that I offended his majesty. I'll befriend cats for 
ever now." And* David went on his way, leaving James to 
his reflections. 

This WHS another good trait of James's kindness to 
aninaals. He was as kind to them as he was to human 
beings. He could see no reason for abusing any creature, 
however insignificant. Abuse was cruelty, in his view. 

Still another incident may be rehearsed here as well as 
any place, James was a boy of spirit, though he was neither 
pugnacioils nor malicious. He w^anted to see the rights of 
the smallest boy respected, and he would contend for it if 
necessary. In school there was a fatherless hoy, like him- 
self,^na no big brother to take his part. Some of the larger 
boys were in the habit of teasing him, and James declared 
that it should stop. James was older than the boy, though 
not as old as the boys who teased him. 

It'$ too bad,” exclaimed James j and if .you teas^ 
him any more you tease me/' 

Tease you it is, then," answered one of the boys, with 
a motion and remark indicating the attempt* 



'’4T' 'fpn eon^ued^ 

S^erate on,m(^; "Wt you shan’t cai that Htde 
you are stroi^r dban I am. Tate of ymu 


You are mightily taken with that Kttfe chap," js^;. 
teothet boy. / don’t see anything so very interesti^ 
about him." 

“ Well, I do ; he hain't any father nor big brothef| 

; and ril stand in the placc.|?f both to him in this sotooI.” ^ 


“ Daddy Jim "and Brother Jim it is, then,” exclaimed a 
large boy, aiming to make all the fun of it possible. 

‘‘Yes; anything you please, so long as you don’t run 
on him,” answered James, pleasantly. “ I can stand it as 
long as you can.” 

And thus he shamed the teasing of the little fellow out 
of the larger boys, exhibiting both courage and principle in 
the defence of the helpless lad. Taking advantage of the 
,weak, poor, and friendless, appealed to his higher and better 


nature. 


November came, and the harvesting was done. The 
carpenter came also, saying : 

“ Another barn, James. Want another job ? ” 

Yes, aching for one,” James replied. 

“ All ready for you : can you begin right off?" 

“To morrow, if you want.’^ 

“ You are a minute-man, I see,” 

“ I ^spose I am, though I don’t know what that is.” 
“Men, in the Revoiurion, who stood ready to defend 
their country at a moment’s warning were minute-men.” 

“ Then I’m a minute-man ; I’m ready any minute for 
building a barn,” 

* “ I want to put this one through in a hurry.” 

“ Whose is it ? ” . . 


“ Bernard’s, yonder.” 

“ Oh, over there ? ” 

It was further for James to travel than the other barn 
was j but it was all the same to him. 

“ It*s goin’ to be a larger barn.” 

“ Much larger ? ” 

“ No i ^ust enough to call it larger, that’s all. See you 
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of this £#ti : 


Tsmes widt '«|(|diitional <Ao3ities for learning how to . 


b^d^^g 5 tod improved In ; 

utotof &ings he ir^ able to go ahead mtlidut dejpendiii^ ' 
employer^ the prepress which he' made in buildit^- 
the fett bam b^g of great service to him in building the 
second* 

Not a word of fault to find with you, james,*^ remarked . 
- his employer, when the bam was completed* Wo(rk comeiS ' ' 
easy to yoii, and you earn your money/* 

“I mean to know how to frame a barn yet/* answered 
James* 

“ Then you don*t think, you can quite do it yet f ** 

« Hardly/* said James, 

** Pluck and brains will dtcomplish it, >^and you have 
both/' added Mr. Treat, intending to pay his young tmplffyS 
a fine compliment. 

ni give you another chance at it one of these days/* 
Mr. Treat added. owe you fifteen dollars, just." And 
he counted out the money, and passed it to the happy boy. 

** There ! the highest price I said, fifty cents a day ; and 
I'm well satisfied, too/' Mr. Treat continued. 

James had just passed his thirteenth birthday, and he 
was developing rapidly into a stalwart boy for one of his age* 
The winter school opened, and he attended as usual, although 
he had about all there was in the text-books at his tongue's 
end. He could repeat a good part of his reading-book, and 
j^rform the problems in arithmetic with his eyes shut ; yet 
it was excellent discipline to go over them again. 

That winter he found somewhere another volume to 
read that greatly interested him. It was next to Robinson 
Crusoe " in his estimation- The book was Alonso and 


Melissa/' well suited to fascinate a boy like him. Once 
reading did not satisfy him. There were two books now 
that towered above sill the books he ever read, and he won- 
dered if there were any more like them — if so, where ? On 
the whole it was a profitable winter to him ; and he began 
to feel /hat he could do better for his mother than to run 


|itr little Juet bdPc^ iHm lie es^ 

his mother i 

‘‘IVe been thinjking that I can 4o biE^r forym thantn^ 
stay on the farm* 1 could get twelve debars a month to gjo 
out to work.” 

** Perhaps so/' was all his mother said- ' \£ 

**You could keep a cow» hire a man to plant whd^ji 
15 necessary, and take care of it ^ and it wouldn't co.St a : 
quarter as much as I can earn/' James continued, 

* “ And it would be fo# times a$ hard for you/' responded 

Mrs. Garfield. It's better for a boy like you to ta^ 
school while he can, and not labour all the time« nloys 
should not work too hard.” 

. 1 knew what you’d say ; I've learned that by heart/' 

replied James. ‘‘But I was never hurt by work yet, and 
‘ 1 never expect to be.” 

“ Nevertheless, you may^/' responded bis mother. 

“ A feller may as well be earning something when be 
can ; there's need enough of it in this part of the world^'^ 
added James, 

“In this part of the world!” repeated his mother j 
*‘you don't seem to have so high an opinion of this part of 
the country as you might. What's the trouble with it ? ” 

“ No trouble as 1 know, only a feller has a better chance 
in some other places.” 

“ Better chance for what ? ” asked his mother, 

“ To get a living, or make a man, or most anything,” 
answered James. 

“ There's a better chance to get an education in some 
other places, I admit ; and I hope you will enjoy it somjj 
day,” continued Mrs. Garfield. 

James knew much about the world now. All that 
Morse's Geogiaph)’’ could teach him about his own and 
other countries he knew thoroughly. He had picked up 
much information, too, about New England and the State 
of New York; and he understood very well that the 
opportunities for a boy to earn money, study, and to rise in 
the world, were greater in many other parts of the country. 
It was easy to discover the aspirations of a noble spirit in 
the boy. He was beginning to feel cramped and confined 



^ ^ &rm» m} its of 

chadbooi^d was waiting to plume its wings for higher 
a^hts. The young eagle was getting ready to leave the 
nest, and soar^ 

His mother did not look with favour upon the boy^s 
suggestions. must be content to live upon the farm 

for a while. Providence would open the w^y out into the 
broad world at the right time. “Wait for Providence/^ 

So James suppressed ambitious desires, and contented 
himself to remain at hnme, running the farm, Wprking out 
by the day for the farmers, as opportunity offered, as well 
as working at barn-building. Before he was fifteen year^ 
old Mr. Treat gave him an opportunity to work on three 
more barns and one shed, so that he did learn how to frame 
a barn, and was really a better carpenter, at fifteen years of 
age, than some of the carpenters in that region who claimed 
to have learned the trade. Being able to tuigp his hand to 
any kind of labour, he found a plenty to do, leaving him but 
limited time for play. 

James was as fond of sports as any other boy ; and his 
genial nature, ready wit, and gentlemanly bearing united 
TO make him popular with pleasuie-seekers. Without him 
they had dull times. His presence added a charm to the 
social circle. 

As already intimated, he had grown into a large, strong 
boy; as Mr, Treat sometimes said, “as strong as an ox,^ 
He could lilt as much as the strongest man in the vicinity, 
although he was not agile. He was too large and heavy to 
be an expert at jumping or running; but his practical 
wisdom was rs manifest in sports as it was in works. He 
was such after he had passed his fourteenth birthday— 
naorc advanced and efficientf^than most youths of that day 
at eighteen. 

W? shall close this chapter with a single incident, that 
occurred in the winter after James’s fourteenth birthday. 

“Jim, will you go to Cleveland with me to-morrow 
inquired Edwin Mapes of James, as he called at Mfs. 
Garfield’s in the eve ning. “ Fm goiu’ for father, to-morrow.** 

“I don’t know; perhaps I will,” replied James^ in ^ 
hesitating manner, as if it were doubtiul. 




;:Come;, goj'I want company/" pl^ed Edwin.!' 

“ Yon'fi have a cold riac,"* «ujg|catcd Jamea^ ^ ' f VV 
*‘I?ot veiy cold if you go,** re$p<^ded Edwin/ '^ Itm' 
and I can keep warm anywhere in Ohio. {Say ye^ MA'. 
Tllbeoff” 


“Be off? wh3t"$ your hurry? sit down, and I will teli 
you in the course of half*an.hour/* responded James, 
teasingly. ^ 

Edwin took a seat, whereupon James added : 

“Yes, ril go, and be glad toi start as early as you 
please,” 

I shan*t start very early ; no particular need of it. 
Goin" over and back, without stopping long/" added Edwin* 

On the following day the tfvo boys drove to Cleveland 
together, Mr. Mapes's horse was a capita! roadster, and 
Edwin undeiliood well how to drive him, and James could 


-ride as fast as Edwin could drive, without raising a serious 
objection. **80 their trip was quick, and devoid of monotony. 

On their return, a rough, bloated fellow rode up behind 
them, and shouted, with a volley of oaths : 

Out the way, boys, I’m in a hurry j ” and suiting his 
motions to the word he turned out to drive by them. 

' “ No, you don’t,” shouted Edwin, as he drew the reins 
tight, and g^ve his horse a cut with the whip j and almost 
side by side the two teams flew along the road for a half 
mile, the whisky-soaked traveller pouring out oaths at 
the boys with every blow of his w^hip. 

“ Come on,” shouted Edwin to the fellow, at the same 


time beckoning with his hand to him when he had left him 
ten or fifteen rods in the real, “ Come on f Come pn 1 ” 


They were too far in adf^nce to hear his voice, but 
they could see the fellow’s very expressive 'gesticulations 
with his fist. James enjoyed the victory hugely,, ajiid 
shook his sides wn*th laughter. 

“He told' us to get out of the way, and we have/* was 
about all the remark that James made during the contest. 

They drove on at a very good pace three or four miles, 
when they came up to a little country inn, with which both 
of them were familiar. ^ 



to itt oropc^ed Jame»^ ^my <ect 

WcoWlioe.^ 

‘‘Agreed,” answered Edwin j and turned the horse 
intxi the shed. In less than five minutes they were 
standing before the landlord’s fire« In less than five minutes 
more the enraged man who tried to run hf them drove up^ 
and entered. 

“I’ve a good will to thrash you boys,” he shouted at 
the top of his voice. 

The, boys were very much surprised to sec him in such 
a passion. ' 

“ What you going t6 thrash us for ? ” answered Edwin. 

“Thrash youTor, you insulting scamps? Til let you 
know,” and he shook nis fist m the liveliest manner^^ at the 
same lime belching foith a volley of oaths, that we omit, 
since they did not embellish his language, though they con-* 
tnbUted some force to it. ^ 

“Why didn’t you let me go by, you yo\mg lascals?” 
he continued. 

“ You had a plenty of room to pass; as much room as we 
had, and the same nght to the road,” lephed James, coolly. 

“But I couldn’t,” the fellow bellowed, “you good-for- 
nothing brats,” 

“ That’s not our fault,” returped James. “ Better blame 
your horse,” 

The latter sentence had a ring of sarcasm in it, especially 
as the boys laughed when it was sp(»ken ; and the brut^ 
man stormed ag.Mn, and swore he would thrash them. 

“Better thrd'ih me first,” said James, straightening him- 
self up to his lull height, and appearing more like a stioiig 
onan than a buy of fouitc^ jears. The bully looked at 
hiiri for a moment, as if querying whether his antagonist 
Vftis iM a man after all. 

“Why take you first?” he said, apparently somewhat 
cowed. * 

“ Because you will never want to thrash him afterwards,” 
answered James, in the most tliundcnng voice he could roil 
out. The bully turned upon hi$ heels, jumped into his 
carriage, and dro\c on. 

JsUnes and Edwin were soon on tbeir way home, their 



c^ver$ation bdtng upon the unusual experimee||^ #e 
hour* V’;'- ‘ 

I was glad that you scared him so,” remarked 
^ He was a regular coward.” ' 

^1 knew he^was a coward when we were talking with' 
fern/* Jamea Replied* “ If I hadn% I should have kept 
atill, I don’t like to get into trouble with aay^)ody.” 

I thought you was terribly . courageous, for you,” 
rematked Edwin. “You roared ^ at him like^ thunder. 
Tour big voice is enough to frighten any coward!* ' 

I hope that it will never frighten anybody else,” was 
the only reply that James made. 

James was in no sense a bully. Nor was he given to 
brag. There was no boy in Orange township more 
gentlemanly and considerate than he ; none more averse to 
pugilistic contests. At the same time, he would stand up 
for his rights and the rights of otlicrs. He would defend 
his companilns, too, with great courage, if they were in the 
right. If they were wrong, he would not defend them at 
an; and he would frankly state his reason. These facts 
eufficiently explain his encounter with the bully at the hotel* 



X. 


ik. BLAOC-SALTSR. 

i. . ‘ , 

following colloquy will explain a matter that mtlst licit 
be omitted^ « 

“ I have come again for James,” said Mr. Smith, entering 
Mrs. Garfield’s cottage. ‘‘Can't get along without him 
when we weed the peppermint.” 

“ Well, James will be glad to help you if he can, but he 
is pretty busy now on the farm,” answered Mrs, Garfield. 

“ Perhaps he can squeeze out two or thr^ days now, 
and that help me through,'^ continued Mr. “Smith. “ I 
, shall have twenty boys in the gang,” 

“I should think that was enough without James,” re- 
marked ^rs. Garfield. 

“ It's altogether too many if I have him,” replied 
Mr. Smith. “You see, the boys do as well again when 
James leads them. Somehow he has wonderful influence 
over them.” "" 

“I didn't know that,” remarked Mrs. Garfield. 

“Well, it's true* and if you should see him leading ofF, 
and interesting them by stories, anecdotes, and fun, you'd be 
surprised. He is a fast worker, and all the boys put in and 
work as hard as they can to keep up, that they may hear* his 
stories. The*boys think the Vorld of him,” 

glad to hear such good things of him,” remarked 
Mrs.’^Garfield. “ I'm willing that he should help you if he 
can/^ 

“I shouldn't mind paying him something extra if he will 
come,” Mr, Smith continued, “ I can afford to do that. Each 
boy does more work, and where there's twenty of them, it's 
Considerable in my pocket.” 

“ WedI, ymi cm find he Is aomewbm xm tfie 



&nn; and I’m wiQit^he sh^d go if you cm &c it^idi 
him/’ said Mrs. GarfSld, ^ 

Mr, Smith went in search of James, and found him hard 
at work in the field. Maldne known hts errand, James 
could not <^ee how it was possible for him to go,^ least for 
a week. But Mr. Smith soor removed his objections, at«f 
arranged for him to come the next day. 

ilu& Mr. Smith was a farmer, and his land, on the Cha* 
grfn Flats, was adapted to the cultivation of peppermint, 
which he raised for the market m large quantities. It W8M» 
necessary to keep it thoroughly weeded, and for this purpose 
he employed^ a gang of boys at different times in the 
season. James had ser\'cd him more than once m that work, 
and the shrewd farmer had noticed that the gang would try 
to keep up with James, so as to hear his stones and interests 
ing conversation. James was a capital story-teller, and all 
that he ever read or studied was m his head, FLs remarkable 
memory served him a good purpose m company, whether m 
the held of peppeimint or elsewhere. He could lecall almost 
any anecdote that he e\ er heard, and could relate whatever 
he had learned about his own or othei countries from Morse’s 
Gcograph\r Add to this his jovial nature, his convefsational 
powers, and his singular tact, and wc can readily understand 
how he could lead the gung.” 

So James became general of the peppermint brigade fof 
a few dajs, t accommodate Mr. SmiA, aiuj ag:ain his pre- 
cocity and laige acquisitions of knowLdge enabled him to 
lead them to victory over the wee is. The weeds melted 
away before their tnumphant march, as the rebels dis- 
appeared before the Ohio Fort) -second Regiment, sixteen 
years afterwaids. 

Wc said that James assisted Mr. Treat tt> build a shed, 
m addition to the several barns The shed was /he last 
budding on \\ hirh he w orked for Mr. IVeat, and it was 
about tea miles from home, near Cleveland. It was an 
addition to quite a large pot-ashery, the largest in all that 
region. A pot-ashery was an establishment containing vats 
for leeching ashes, and large kettles for boding the lye, re- 
duemg It to potash, which^, in its crude state, was c^ed 
^ black-salts.” The manufacturer of the article was called 




tlie riqglonvWh^ tb^.cle^w^d 
Isbd, dreiir^^ the branches of tree$ together bto huge 

cpH^ burned them, for the ashes they could collect there- 
and ssrbich they sold to the black-kltcrs* ■ 

V The Wack-salter for whom Mr. Treat built the shed 


took a gr^t fancy to James. It was rather singular that 
he did ; for he was a rough, uty:ultivated man himself Yet 
the politeness, tact, and brightness of James captivated the 
old man. Before the shed was completed he resolved that 
he would have that uncommon boy in his employ, if possible. 
One day he took Janies aside, and said to him : 

“ HowM yer like to come and work for me 


James was just fifteen years old at that time^ The ques- 
tion was unexpected to James, and he hesitated. 

I want jfet sich a hand as yer are in my business,’^ the 
salter, whose name was Barton, continued. I reckon yer 
can figger bough for me."* 

I don’t know about it,” finally James replied ; ‘h't is 
something 1 have not thought abouY When do you want 
me ? ” 


“ Jist as soon as yer can ; yer can’t come ter quick.” 

“I couldn’t agree to come until 1 have seen my 
mother about it, any way,” continued James. Perhaps 
she will object.” 

That’s the sorter boy I s’ posed yer was, to mind yer 
mother, I like yer all the better for that.” 

‘‘ How long will you want me ? ” inquired James. 

“ Jist as long as yer’ll stay ; as long as yer live, maybe.” 

“ How mu('h will you pay me ?” 

“ ril give yer fourteen dollars a month, and that’s two 
dollars extra pay.” By this Barton meant that he would 
pay him two dollars a month more than he was wont to 
pay., #rhe offer was proof that he was amazingly pleased 
with James. 

will consult my mother about it as soon as f go 
home, and let you know,” said James. He would not 
go home until the shed v/as completed. He boarded with 
Barton. But the shed was almost finished j two days 
more would complete it. 

*‘How shall I know yer'll come?” said Barton, when 




shed done> and jfamies 
^'’Jbome. ■ ^' '■ „ 

‘‘If mother is willing I should engage, I will conae 
next Monday. If you don’t sge me next Monday you 
may know that I shall not come/’ 

“That’s bJsniss,” Barton replied. “Tell yer mother 
I kin do the right thing by yen” 

It was a rare offer to a^ boy fifteen years old^ — four- 
teen dollars a month. James regarded it in that light* 
And then, it was constant work as long as he pleased to 
continue ; that was a great consideration. One hundred 
and sixty -eight dollars a year! The thought of so much 
pay elated him very much. 

“I have a chance to go right to work, mother, and 
work as many months as I please, at fourteen dollars a 
month,” said James, as soomas he reached home. 

“ Where?” inquired his mother, with an air of surprise* 
“ For Mr. Barton, the black*.salter,^^ 

I doiVt think it is the right sort of business for you, 
James, Replied his mother. 

‘Tt’s the right sort of pay though,^’ James answered. 

But why is it not a good business for me, mother ? 

“ Because a rough class of men carry on the business, 
and j\^u will be exposed to many evils,” his mother said. - 
“ Exposed to evils enough anywhere/’ remarked James. 
“But I don’t propose to attend to the evils, but to my 
work.” 

“ I have no doubt of that, my son. Your intentions 
are good enough; but you may be enticed away for all 
that.” 

“ I must be pretty weak, if that’s the case.” 

“We are all weaker than we think we are. ‘Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall/ We all 
have reason to adopt that advice.” 

“ I'hen you won’t give your consent for me to go ? ” 
James said, inquiringly. 

“ I don’t say that/’ 

“ What do you say, then ? ” 

“I say that you had better consider the matter wdl 
before you take so important a step,” ^ ^ 



„';S^iii wbrk'fer hit^^ ’^f^tidaf] if! 

, ** As 5 oon as that ?^' 

Yes; an4 it looks to me as If the rime had t^ome? fisH 


me to give up the farm, that I may earn more for you/' 

« Whajt did Mr, Treat say about it ? ” *. 

He said nothing about it, because he knew no|Iu|jg 
about it, I didn’t tell him about it/' 


‘‘ 1 suppose you must go out into the world some tiai^ 
and perhaps now is the time/' 

You told me, once, to wait for Providesnee to open 
door,” continued James; ‘^and if ProvideiSce didnx OpP|| 
this door then I shall never know when Proyidence «|cief 
open the door.” 

The truth jiras, Mrs. Garfield half thought that Proyi« 
dence would not open the door of a black-saltcr*s esfaHish* 
meat to her son ; but she did not say so. She smiled 
James's application of her teachings about providence, arid 
remarked : 


‘‘ Perhaps Providence did open this door. If you go tO 
Mr. Barton’s, and resist all temptations to evil, and niamit 
tain your good character, that will be proof that Provi- 
dence opened this door. The proof of it depends on 
yourself.” 

Then you give your consent ? " said James, 

“ Yes, 1 give my consent, and hope it will turn out fef 
the best.” 


Barton was a happy man on the following Monday, 
when Janies presented himself at his door, with all hi$ 
worldly poss cessions tied up in a pocket-handkcrchicf. 

Ycr've come," he said, Ycr kin put your dutjsj 

i rer sleeping-room ; ” and he showed him where he would 
odge, and then proceeded to the manufactory for woric. 

^I'he establishment was a nasty place, and the business, 
or much of it, was dirty. Shovelling ashes, attending 
the boilers, and disposing of the black-salts, was not ^ 
inviting business. However, James did not have thecjlrtie^t 
part of the work to do, unless it was occasionally. Jfip 
kept the books, waited on men who delivered ashes at 
establishment, paying their bille, and he waited on custpoi^^ 



.. .,., ,, 

as'^aic^man. He .things 


Wxy^alwa^ improving his time^ and looking after tht! <^tab^ 
ii^ment, as if he were Barton*® son. He was the first ont^ 
at the ashery in the morning, and the last one to leave at 
night. Barton soon learned to trust him with imjplicit con- 
fidence, and a father could not have been kinder to the boy 


.^tlian he was. 

One day a man brought a load of ashes, saying, There 
are twerity-five bushels.” James had not been ^ at the 
establishiitent long, before he resolved to measure all 
ashes purchasqjj as they were unloaded. Mr. Barton 
usually took them for the number of bushels claimed. 
James directed the men in the ashery to measure the load 
in question as it was unloaded, and he kept tally. There 
were scarcely more than twenty- two bushels.*' 

‘‘Only twenty-two bushels, sir,” said James, to the 


owner. 


“There were twenty-five bushels according to my 
measure,” said the man. 

“And twenty-two according to mine,” replied James. 
“I will pay you for twenty-two bushels — no more.” 

“1 think: you made a mistake,” remarked the man. 

“If there was any mistake, 1 think you made it,” re- 
torted fames. “Three heads are better than one, .ind three 
of us attended to the measuring. Shall I pay you for 
twenty-two bushels ? 

“Yes, pay away,” the manr answered, sulkily. 

Barton came in just then, when James told him what 
had happened; and afterwards he told him further, that 
there was a great deal of cheating practised upon him, and 
it was quite time for his interests to be looked after more 
closely. All this served to increase Barton^? confidence in 
James. ^ 

'Fhe men with whom James had to do about the estab- 
lishment were about as his mother had supposed — a rough, 
wicked class. But James had nothing to do with them 
except in the business, and they made no impression upon 
him as to weakening his principles. Most of them were 
terribly profane, and one day James interrupted one oif 
them, saying : . , 


^ ^ 

what makes y<m swear so? Yoti.are awfel./' 

What good does it^do you ? 

** I s ^ose it gits some of ycr bad stuff out of mc/^ was 
Jakc^s prompt reply. 

" If that is the case, all the bad stuff ought to have been 
out of you Jong ago ; you have sworn enough to empty 
youi'self.” 

Nary bishess of yers, any way/^ the swearer answered. 

I should think that the more bad stuff you let out, the 
more there was left, Jake/^ continued Japics, ‘^Idon^t 
want you should empty any more of it about me/* 

^ What is^t to yer, any way ? ** answered the godless 
fellow, displeased at the rebuke. 

It is a very bad habit, Jake, as you know,^^ answered 
James. ‘*It does you no go^, and it is very unpleasant 
many persons who hear you.” 

Stop your ears, then,” said Jake, angrily. 

‘‘There is no use being mad over it, Jake. I don^t like 
to hear 3^our profanity; and now suppose you just please 
me a little, and not spill any more of the stun near me.^^ 

Jake laughed, and turned to his work'. He could not be 
very angry with James, for he thought too much of him. In 
this frank and honest way James dealt with the men. 
There was no danger that he would be enticed away by that 
class of men. Another danger, however, him in the 
house, and for a time it was an unsettled question whether 
Providence or Satan opened that door. If his good mother 
had been tx^gnizant of what w'^as going on, she would have 
discovered ample reason for her apprehensions. 

A book-ioving boy like James would not be long in a 
strange place without finding all the books tffere were; so 
books were among the first things that attracted his atten- 
tiorf in Barton’s house. There were “Marryat’s Novels,’* 

“ Sindbad the Sailor,” “ The Pirate’s Own Book,” 
‘‘Jack Halyard,” “ Lives of Eminent Criminals,” “The 
Buccaneers of the Caribbean Seas,” ]^undering a 
Spanish galleon ; and perhaps some others of the same 
character. The adventure and marvellous exploits con- 
tained in these volumes were suited to fire his imagina- 
tion* and inflame his heart. He was thus introduced 





k new experience altogether, more ^riious 
/than a regiment of coarse, brutal mei# He nradii bdofci 
most intimate companions, and trusted them with 
entire confidence. He could read deceitful and designing 
thhn around him, and bluff them off; but he took the 
volumes that he read directly to his heart, wd communed 
with them, as friend communes with friend. 

Volume after volume of this pernicious reading was 
dtnl'oureJ, causing Mr. Barton to remark to others of the 
‘'great scholar in his employ. Barton himself did not 
understand but that the volumes in his house were as safe 
for a boy to read as the Bible; nor did he care much. His 
daughter had purchased these books from time to time, and 
rfeiid them, too, and why should he, ignorant man that he 
Was, appreciate the tendency of si th reading? His 
daughter was a young woman grown, possessing consider, 
able native ability, but little culture, though she was the 
belle of the town. She wrote poetry occasionally for a 
paper that had been started in Cleveland, a circumstance 
that gave her some notoriety among the people, 

“ I see you like reading, she said to James one even 
!ng, when he was rapt over one of Marryat^s novels. 

^'There^s nothing I like better. I npver read books 
like these before,*^ he answered. 

"They arc very interesting books, I think,” she added. 
" You've read them, have you ? ” 

" Yes ; I bought them^ and I have read them all more 
than once.” 

" I think I shall read them more than once. Fm glad 
I tJame here live. These long evenings would be dull for 
the without books,” 

‘‘You’d have to go to Damon's with the men, even- 
ings, if you had no books,” the young woman suggested. 
Damon’s was the store where the post-office was khpt ; and 
there the m^e portion of the population were wont to con- 
■ gregate in the evening, to talk politics, nonsense, and lewd- 
fiess, according to wcumstaifceS. It a motley crowd, 
i^hose appearance would have terrified Mrs. Garfield, could 
the haire seen them j and yet her James was in worse /rom- 
l^iany, for him, every evening, poring over those fascinating 




books* He dy not' k^ow his d^ger^ and so 
•'m danger was gtcs^» To the young wOman^s su^estion 
James replied : " 

, ^ I couldn't go there " 

« Why i " she asked. 

don't like that sort of company.*' 

**^It*s not very attractive, I think/' she concetled. 

** My mother would be frightened to see me in such 
company/* 

If James had only known, he might have said, with, 
equal truth, perhaps, that his mother would be frightened to 
see him in the company of such books. But he had no 
thoughts in that direction. He had become infatuated over 
these mute, yet loquacious, companions. 

When the family retired at night, James would fake his 
light and book and go to his room, but not lo bed, Twelve 
oxlock often* found him reading, almost oblivious to the 
cold that pinched his flesh and rnade him shiver. But his 
young blood seemed to be warmed by the excitement and 
enthusiasm begotten by his reading. ^ 

One night he retired, excited and wakeful. As he lay 
musing, he said, within himself; 

“1 will see some of the world yet, I shan’t always 
follow this business.” 

Then he turned over to invite sleep, but was still 
wakeful. 

A black-saltcr ! ” he continued. It is not the sort of 
work for me. Can’t see much of the world, tied down 
here/’ 

He turned over again, restless and nervous, but sleep. 
Was chary. 

I shouJdJike to be a sailor, and see more of the world ; 
go t& other countries, and see the great cities ; it's splendid/' 
his mind said *, and he was not sleepy at all. 

What’s the use of staying at home always, and seeing 
nothing, when the great world is open ? I mean to try it 
Home time.” 

And so he went on discussing the matter within himself, 
and reasoning away many of the staid and valuable ideas 
that bad kept him a noble boy. 







** I wonder what mother will >ay to it ? Womeri ite. 
iflways afraid, and want to keep thek^ys at home all the 
time. 1 s^pose she will make a terrib^ fuss about k i hut I 
mean to see more of the world, somehow/" 

Sleep finally came to his relief, and he dreamed of ships 
bearing him over the ocean to other lands, where fairy-likc 
cities delighted his vision ; and other enrapturing scenes, 
that exist only in dreams, made him thrice happy. It was 
quite evident now that Satan was opening the door of the 
future wide, instead of that Providence whose watch and 
care his good mother had invoked. 

He continued a faithful labourer to Mr. Barton, attend- 
ing to the details of the business with promptness, and 
securing his love and confidence. Barton watched him with 
Ic, and once he said to him : 


“Yer kin read, yer kin write, and ycr arc death on 
figgers j so stay with me, keep my ’counts, and tend to the 
saltery. I’ll find yer, and glad to give yer the fourteen 
dollars a month.” 

want to be a sailor/’ replied James, 
sailor 1 ” exclaimed Barton, in amazement. ‘‘Yer 
don’t mean it. There’s too much of yer for that business. 
What’s put that idee into your head ? ” 

I want to sec more of the woild than I can see in 
Ohio,” answen d Janies, “ It will be dull busineas to make 
black-salts all my days,” 

** We’el, yer will never go to sea if yer take my advice. 
Stay here, and some day ycr^ll have a saltery of yer own.” 

‘‘I don’t want one,” replied James. I’d rather have 
something else.” 

‘‘My word for it,” cxintinued Barton; “yer are too 
good a boy to spile on the seas. Stay with^ me, and some 
day yer’ll have a saltery as big as our’n.” • 

“ I wouldn’t spend my life in this business for a dozen 
salterics as big as this,” replied James. 

Barton was exceedingly afraid that he should lose his 
excellent employ and so he endeavoured to make his posi- 
tion agreeable as possible. His praise, too, was not stinted 
at all. 

“ Yer are a cute boy, good at rcadin’, good at B^ers^ 



; at work, good at eyerything/^ he would sajrj ^stay 
With mcj and Til do«wc*el by yer.” 

jfanttes continued through the winter, until April opened, 
when the following incident terminated his career as a saltcf. 

Barton's daughter had a beau, and he came to see her 
one^^night when Janies was working over some difficult 
problems in arithmetic. There was but one room below in 
the farm-house, and that was a very large one, so the young 
couple occupied a, distant corner, James and the ^‘old folks ^ 
sitting near the firepkee., James took in the situation well 
for a Doy of his years, and designed to retire as soon as the 
girl’s father and mother did ; but he became so absorbed in 
his arithmetic that he did not notice they had left the Voom, 
until the impatient girl startled him by the remark ; 

I should think it was time for hired servants to be 
abed.^^ ' 

James's anger was aroused. He looked at her fiercely 
for a moment, but said nothing. , Then he took his candle 
and started for his room, his very tread on the floor showing 
that the invincible spirit within him was thoroughly stirred. 
The coast was now clear for the matrimonial aspirants, 
though at quite a loss to the establishment, as the sequel 
will show. 

James could not sleep. The sarcastic girl had knocked 
sleep out of him. 

Hired servant I " he repeated to himself, over and over. 
‘‘And that's all 1 am in this concern — ‘a hired servant*' 
ril not be a ' servant ' long, let them know.” And he tried 
to compose himself, and forget his trouble by going to sleep, 
but in vain. 

“ Hired servant ! " It would not down at his bidding. 
He kept repeating it, in spite of himself; and the more he 
repeaHed it, the more his feelings were harrowed. 

“ ‘ Hired servant ! ’ I can rise above tihat, I know, and 
I vjHL ni not stay in this place another day, let what will 
happen. PIl leave to-morrow. The trollope shall see 
whether Pm a ^ hired servant* or not, FlI hire servants 
yet.” 

The fact was, that unexpected appellation proved to 
Jani^^jttst what kick in the atouiach, which the schod« 





Itate gave to Newton did, 11>e kick made a sdbol^ 
of Newton ; the girrs remark aroused latent aspirations in 
Jameses heart to be somebody* Years afterwarfls, wheO 
fames had become a man, and was battling with the stem 
Ibdities of life, he said, “That giri^s cutting remark proved 
k great blessing to me. I was too much annoyed by it to 
ileep that night ; I lay awake under the ndters of that old 
'fertn-house, and vowed, again and again, that I would be 
somebody ; that the time should come when that girl would 
not call me a ‘ hired servant J* ” 


The bad books, however, very nearly turned the aspira- 
tions awakened into the way to ruin instead of honour. 

James arose early in the morning*, dressed himself, and 
tied up his few possession in a bundle, and presented bimsdf 
to Mr. Barton for settlement 


“ Pm going to leave to-day, he said. 

If he had fired off a pistol at his employer the latter 
would not have been more astounded. 


**Goin* ter leave ! he exclaimed. 


“ Yes ; Pm done working at this business.^' 

“ Hi, Jim, yer can^t mean it/' 

“ I do mean it,” answered James ; and he adhered to 
bis purpose against the entreaties and good promises of his 
employer, and that, too, without saying a word to him about 
the “ hired servant.” 7'he upshot was, that Mr. Barton 
paid him off, aitd James was at home before noon. 



XI. 

A woODCHoerm^ 


“Home for good,” said James to his mother, on enteringthe 
house. Got enough of saltering.” 

“ I am glad to see you, James ; but what*s^ the matter 
now ? ” his mother replied- 

‘‘Matter enough. IVe come home to stay/* 

“ Tm glad of that.” 

“I can be somebody if I try, instead of a ‘hired ser* 
vant,'” continued James, spcakiiig,the last two words con*» 
temptuously. 

“ What now ? Have you had any trouble with Mr, 
Barton ? ” 

“* None at all ; he is one of the kindest men in the 
world, I shouldn’t want to work for a better man.” 

“ What, then, is to pay ? ” urged the mother, earnestly. 

James rehearsed to her the ^experience of ijie previous 
evening, and his determination to quit the business, together 
with Mr. Barton^s disappointment at his leaving, and his 
entreaties for him to stay. Mrs. Garfield listened atten* 
tively to the recital, which closed by his saying : 

“ There arc fifty-six dollars for you, mother.” 

“You are indeed thoughtful of your mother, and the 
money will add many comforts to our home,” replied Mrsk 
Garfieift j “ but did you not act rather hastily ? ” 

“Hastily or not, I’ve acted, and that is the end of it,” 
replied Janies. “I didn’t exactly want to give up the job, 
on account of the pay, but I have.” 

“ I should think much of Mr, Barton’s kindness and his 
disappointment,” suggested his rjipther. 

. “i^d minded nothing about the insulting girl, I 
I’po&c?” 



“I shouldn't care for herv 1 don't suppose sl»e 
any evil by her remark. Besides, it is not dishonourabfcs to 
be a hired servant, especially if you are a good one,” added 
his mother. * 

^^That 18 not the thing, mother, t don't think it h 
dishonourable, to be a ^ hired servant/ It ^as the girl's m** 
suiting way of saying it, and it stirred me up to want to be 
somebody in the world, and I mean to be.*^ 

I hope it will all turn out for the best, my son } and I 
believe that Providence will overrule it for good.” 

must look out for another job now,” remarked 

James. 

“And stay at home ? ” 

“ No ; 1 can earn more for you away.** 

“Well, as you think best,” said his mother. “I dare 
say you will have plenty of chances.” 

“ I would like to go to sea, mother,” added James, hesi- 
tatingly. 

If he had struck his mother in her face she would not 
have been more shocked. 

“Why, James ! ” she exclaimed. 

Pve been thinking about it,” James continued, 

“I’hinking about it, James ! What has got into you ? 
You shock me.” 

“ I don’t wish to go against your will, mother,” James 
added. 

“ You will go against my will if you ever go to sea, 
James. Be a salter, or anything else, rather than a sailor/* 

“ Why, mother ? ” 

“You certainly can never be ‘ somebody,' as you say, 
by going to sea.” 

“ I can be a commander of a vessel, perhaps, and some 
day I may own one ; who knows ? ” 

“Who knows what you wouldn't be, James, if you 
should become a sailor ? Say no more about such a step if 
you want to make your mother happy.” 

The subject was dropped there, and James proceeded to 
look about the farm. Fot several days he busied himself in 
putting things in order, awaiting work elsewhere. At length 
he heard that his uncle, living at Newburg, near Cleveland, 



to' liiriS' t" 

tn^ of forest jnear the line of Indepeiulehee township* 
jkmr cotderring with his mother^ ^di seeking the advice of 
his unciej Amos Boynton, he decided to go to Newburg* 
His mother was quite willing that he should go there, be- 
cause his sister M^etabel had married, and was living there \ 
and James could l^ard with hen „ Three da^i after James 
presented himself his uncle's door in Newburgh making 
known his errand. ’; 

Glad to sec you, James," was his uncle's cordial wel- 
’^come. How you grow [ almost a man, now ! Yes, iVc 
work enough to De,.done at chopping, if men will only do it," 

I like to chop," interrupted James. 

great many don't, replied his uncle and chop- 
ping wood is pretty hard work, about as hard as any work 
there is." 

don't think so," remarked James. do not get 
so tired chopping as I have been sometimes planing boards." 

Well, let’s see," continued his uncle; *‘how much of 
a job at chopping can )'ou undertake ? It's coming warm 
weather, and you don't want to chop wood when it is too 
hot, do you ? " 

“ Perhaps not ; 1 can chop two months, sure," 

Suppose you take a job of one hundred cords to cut, 
James ; how w ill that dor" 

I will agree to that. How much will you pay me a 
cord ? " 

‘‘ I will pay you fifty cents a cord for one hundred cords ; 
and the fifty dollars shall be ready for you as soon as the 
work is done. How long will you be cutting it ? " 

‘‘Fifty days," James quickly answered. 

“ A little longer than that, I reckon, unless you arc a 
mighty smart chopper," suggested his uncle. “ There's a 
great dfli’erence in men, and boys too, in chopping wood." 

“ I shall cut two cords a day, right along," said James. 
“I can do it easily." 

That's pretty good chopping — better than the average, 
by considerable," replied his uncle ; “ and you are larger 
and stronger than the average of choppers, I guesd." 

, Thci* bargain was clinched, and James passed on to his 
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• ’-him a wmii 

Him. So James was once mpte s^Ie^ and ready ^IQ jifiCN 
ceed to busijiess. The next morning he appeared in in* 
rSie of a wood' chopper ; not a new occupation to him. 

It was unfortunate for James that his work was in full 
view of Lake Erie, on vyhose blue bosom he could a®© 
plenty of craft sailing, at any time. The iocation seemed 

, to conspire with the bad books at Barton'S to fan his desire 
for a seafaring life into aflame. In the circumstances, it. 
was not strange that James did not forget the books be had 
read. He often stopped in his work to watch a vessel 
gliding over the waves like a swan, and somethnes he would 
seat himself upon a log to count the satis appearing in the 
distance. It was a rare spectacle to him, and his young 
heart bounded with delight. He cherished the secret 
thought that, some day, he would be sailing over that very 
lake. 

There were several rtioppcrs near him, one of them a 
German. He was a clever man, and spoke very broken 
English. James thought he was a slow chopper, and 
noticed that his axe did not fly briskly. At the end of a 
week, however, he found that the Germaji had cut and 
corded two cords a day — just the amount he himself had 
cut. 


‘‘I don't understand it/' he said to his sister, on going 
home. I strike two blows to the German's one, and yet 
he has cut as many cords as I have," 

‘‘ Perhaps he strikes heavier blows/' suggested his sister. 

“I doubt it/' replied James j ‘‘but I will find out the 
reason.” 

James was on the alert to find out the reason of the 
German's success. Nor was he left long in the dark. Lake 
Erie had no attractions for the Teutonic chopper, and SQ 
he kept steadily at his work, from niorning until night, whil^ 
James frequently stopped to watch the sails in the distance. 
'Fhe German did not strike blows so rapidly as James, 
nor were his blows more telling, but he was steadily at work 
from morning until night. James comprehended the wh(d^ 
and it was a good lesson to him. He took his first lesson 
of application and perseverance of the Armani wood-chop- 


^iy ajtJdur for the sea* He confessed to hts sister that^ 
wasted some time in watching sails on the kke. At tpf? 
same time, he owned that he had a longing for the sea. 

“You surprise me, Jame%/* his sister said. “I nevey 
thought that of you. You can^t be in earnest, can you ? 

“ I uover wa$ more earnest in my life,” answered James, 
coolly. “The height of my ambition is to command a 
ship.” 

“ Captain Garfield ! That is the title you want 
earn, is it ? ” remarked his sister. “ I hope you’ll never 
get it.” 

“You know that was the title of one of our great 
ancestors, Captain Benjamin Garfield,” suggested James. 

“But he didn't get his title on a ship, by any mean$j 
he got it in the Revolutionary war,” retorted his sister. 
“ Anything but a sailor.” 

I might be something worse than that,” added Jame?* 

“Not unless you become a meqn man^^ quickly answereq 
his sister. 


“You had rather I would get the title by shooting men 
in war, than bringing goods from foreign ports, had you I ” 
said James, in a sarcastic niajincr. 

“ I rather you would be a wood-chopper all your day§ 
than to be a sailor,” was his sister’s prompt reply. 
think mother would say the same. You have ti>o much 
talent to throw away on the deck of a ship.” 

James rece ived no encouragement from any quarter tp 
become a sailor j and his aspirations in that direction 
became some^Ahat modified. He thought less of a seafaring 
life for a time, and devoted himself to wood-chopping with 
commendable industry. Two cords a Say were cut and 
piled with ease. He could have cut two cords and a half 
each Ay without lengthening his days inordinately. But 
he had fixed the limit when he began, and James was not 
the boy to change his purpose. 

His sister owned a few books, and his uncle more; 
and, between them both, James was quite well provid^. 
with reading, A newspaper, that his uncle took, pccupi^ 
his attention till each number was read through, 






the books objectlonablei» like thoib it Btttosvi, 
were healthy and profitable Volumes for such a reader as 
James, who preferred a book to the society of the .young 
men of the town, who might gather at any rendezvous. 
His reading, too^ appeared to offset his growing desire for 
the sea. Engrossing his attention in the subject-matter of 
the books, excluded, in a measure, at least .for the time, his 
hankering for a ship. His evenings were wholly given up 
to reading, some of them extending considerably beyond 
bed-time. The temptation to lengthen his evenings for 
reading he could not resist so readily as he could the 
temptation to lengthen the days for chopping. 

JamCsS chopped the hundred cords of wood in fifty 
days, and received his pay, according to the contract. Ori 
paying him, his uncle said : 

‘‘1 hope you will not always be a wood-chopper, James, 
although it is a necessary and honourable business, liut 
you are competent t(; do something of more consequence* 
The way may open for you to get an education yet : how 
would you like that ? ** 

‘‘ I should like it,’’ answered James, althougli he would 
have saicl^ ‘*^1 want to go to sea/’ il he had really dared to 
risk it. But be had good reason to suppose that his uncle 
would resolutely rebuke any such expression. So he 
desisted. Nor did he tell a falsehood by saying that he 
would like -.o acquire an education, for his taste W'as strong 
in that direction ^ but he could discover no way into that 
field of clover. 


Bidding his uncle and sister good-bye, James returned 
home, and presented his mother with the balance of the 
fifty dollars, after paying for his board. His mother was 
rejoiced to see her boy, wondering all the while if his 
desire for a seafaring life survived. She thought it not 
best, however, to ojx*n a subject that was so unpleasant to 
her, for fear it. might prove agreeable to him. Nothing 
wa? said about the sea. 


It was the last week in June, and James would like a 
job for the summer. His uncle Amos told him of a 
farmer, five or six miles away, who wanted to hire a man 
through haying and harvesting, about four months. ^James 



Wis^diatcly to ice "Ito 
frorni July to November, four months, tnd 
tip his afodc with the man on the first daj? 

A stout, muscular fellow like James was supposed to 
be an efficient hand in the hay-field* His employer liked 
his appeamnee, and expected much of* him. Nor was he 
disappointed. His strength enabled him to swing a scythe 
and pitch hay with power, though he was a boy in age. 
Then he possessed a boy's pride in his strength, and 
delighted to astonish nis employer by an exhibition of it. 
Boy like, he found great pleasure in keeping squarely up 
with his employer in the mowing field, sometimes cutting 
his corners. His power of endurance was remarkable ; 
and he never appeared to tire, or play out,'^ as the boys say. 

Janies found no books here, or none worth mentioning. 
The people cared little abcut reading, though they v/ere 
people of character. But farming was their business, and 
they worked early and late. When the day's work was 
done, they went to bed, and, at four o'clock in the morning, 
they were up and ready (or another day’s work. 7'hus it 
was through the whole busy season of the year. James 
kept abreast of them. ^‘If 1 C4An’t do what othci folks can, 
ni quit/’ he said to himself more than once. 

Nothing unusual occurred during the four months, 
excepting onlv two incidents, which \vc will narrate, 

J antes was digging potatoes in October, and piitting 
them into the cellar. On going to the 1 k>usc with a load 
one day, he found a neighbour discussing the subject of 
baptism with his employer’s daughter. 

‘^Sprinkling is baptism,'* James heard him say. “Im- 
mersion is no more. A drop of water is as good as a 
fountain. ” 


to ibr him 
[ accordingly took 
' of July. 


‘Sprinkling is not baptism, according to Alexnndei 
pbell," n ■ ‘ 


“and I don’t fee 


for 


Campbell," replied the young woman 
how it can be." 

“ I said, acc<»rtling to the Bible. I don't care a fig 
Alexander Campbell," the neighbour rejoined. 

“That makes your position harder to support," inter* 
rupted James, with the design of affording relief to the 
£ftnner^ daughter, whom he very much respected. 


a 









** What do you know ufebut k e^Kclaivtied tliu wlSfll* ' 
hour, somewhat andb)rcd at the boy's interruption* You 
know more about potatoes than the Scripters, according to 
my idee.” 

You can’t prpvc that sprinkling is baptism from the 
Bible,” added James* * 

“That’s all you know about it^'* retorted the man. 

“ See here,” continued James, thinking he would 
«iurpVise the disputant by his familiarity with the Scriptures ; 

how do you get along with this ? ” And he proceeded 
to quote from Hebrews : “ Let us draw near with a true 
heart, in full assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience.”' 

“There, you sec it says ‘sprinkled,'” interrupted the 
neighbour, quite elated. 

“ But, hold on ! ” replied JTkmes j “ wait, and hear the 
rest of it. You are in too big a hurry. And James 
repeated the remainder of the text: “ And our bodies 
with pure water.” He laid stress on the word “washed,” 
adding : 

“ Now tell me, if you can, how you can wash youf 
body in a drop of water.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he hurried away to the 
potato-patch. 

The other incident relates to his desire to go to sea. 
He concluded to sound his employer one day, and he 
said : 

“What do you think about my goin^ to sea?” 

“ Coin' to see what ? answered the farmer. 

“ To ship, and be a sailor,” answered James. 

“Likely story that you would undertake that busi- 
ness.” 

“ Pm thinking of it.” 

“ 1 guess you’ll take it out in thinking.” 

“ Honest, though, Pm not joking. I want to command 
a ship.” 

“Well, if you was my boy,” retorted the farmer, “] 
should co7nmand you to shut ut, It^s the last place for you 
to go. Better dig potatoes all your days.” 

1 will shut up,” repeated James, quite amused at thi 



4 " '' til 

fiu'ffier’t decided vnj of opposing a siq^a&riftg i%. He d£l 
not mention the subject 

James completed his four months’ labour with the 
former, for which he received twelve dollars a month— 
forty^eight ddlars in all— With the former's laconic endorse* 
meat: 

“ You've dene weU/* 
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A CANAL BOtf 

James was restive and dissatisfied when he returned home. 
His mother saw that he was uneasy, and she feared that he 
was thinking about the sea. Nor was she :mistaken in her 
apprehensions, although she remained silent bn the subject. 
Thus matters continued through the winter ; James attend- 
ing school, and looking after the place. In the spring he 
worked at odd jobs in tiie town, until the farm demanded 
his attention. It was evident, however, that his heart was 
not in his work. His thoughts were on the sea. At last 
he seemed to reach a point where he could restrain his 
desires no longer. It was about the first of July. He 
said to his mother : 

“‘Mother, you don^t know how I long for the sea. 
Why cannot I look after a place on a ship ? 

Where do you want to ship to, James ? his mother 
replied. 

This answer was unexpected, James anticipated 
a direct refusal, but the answer indicated a change of 
feeling in his mother, he thought j and it encouraged him 
to proceed. 1 here was really no change in his mother^s 
feelings, but she was a sagacious woman, and there was a 
change in her tactics. 

“ Tm not particular where ; I want to sec someth ng of 
the world/’ was Jameses answer. 

“• It’s rather queer for a boy of your ability not to know 
where he wants to go/’ said Ins mother, “ if I wanted to 
go sonH'whfte 1 would find our tuhtre in the fiist place. 
You don’t care whether you go to hurope, Asia, or Africa ! " 
Nut exactly that/' lepLed James i ‘‘ 1 would like to 
cross the Atlantic/' 



BAJIPSK'S FSRRY. 








And be siclj; iHiouglt it you got half across/' 
femarfced Mrs. Garfiijla. ^ fioys don't know w'hat they 


" I know what I want/' retoited James j and that is 
what 1 am trying to tell you* I want to try life on the 
ocean. If Lddnft 1^ it, I'll ^ve it up," 

" That's not ^ casv. You get out to die Mediterranean, 
or to China, and it Ml not be very easy to give it up and 
come home. You wifi wish that you h^d taken your 
mother's advice/' His mother said this with much feeling. 

“ I shall never know till I try/' James continu^, 
** But I will never gc to sea, or anywhere else, unless you 
consent." 


Suppose you try a trip in a schooner on Lake Erie 
first, and see how you like it," suggested his mother* 
"Perhaps you won't like it. You wifi not be far from 
home then," 


Are you willing that I should do that ? " inquired 
James, brightening up at the prospect, 

I much rather you would do that than to cross the 
Atlantic, and I would give my consent to that," his mother 
answered, with reluctance. 

" It is settled, then," replied James. " I shall start for 
Lake Eric as soon as 1 can get ready." 

Mrs. Garfield's tactics prevailed. She had gix^en much 
thought to the subject, and had reluctantly concluded that, 
if Wbrse came to worse, she would compromise with the 
boy, and allow him to ship on Lake Erie. She feared that 
his desire to become a sailor would prove incontrollable, 
and that he would eventually go to sea, any way. Perhaps, 
by allowing him to try life on shipboard, in a smaller way^ 
and so near home as the familiar lake, would result in 
his ab^ndjiining the idea of a “life on the ocean- wave” 
altogether. 

James prepared for his departure as soon as possible; 
and taking what money was necessary, with his inevitable 
bundle, he returned his mother’s kiss, but not her tears, and 
surted for Cleveland, where he expected to ship. He 
walked* the whole distance, seventeen miles, and was in 
sight the ^tempting sails at twelve o'clock, noon* 



He proceeded directly lo the wharf» and boarded tfie 
first schooner he found. 

Chance for another hand on board ? ** he imjuired of 
one of the crew. 

The sailor addressed answered, ''TTie captain will soon 
come up from the hold.'^ ; ' 

So James waited, expecting soon |o a^nd in the pre- 
sence of a stout, gentlemanly, noble^lorSbng man, just such 
a Captain as he had read of in books. He did not wait long 
before the sailor whom he had addressed remarked: 

I he captain is coming/* 

James heard a tremendous noise below, as if there was 
trouble of some kind ; and then he heard a human voice 
belching out most horrible oaths at somebody, or something, 
as if the captain of the infernal regions was approaching* 
He scarcely knew what to make of it. But, while he stood 
wondering, the captain appeared — a drunken, beastly, angry 
fellow — a whisky.barrel on legs, bis mouth its bung-hole, 
pouring out the vilest stuff possible. James had seen some 
hard customers before, but it the pit could send up a more 
horrible sample of humanity from its ^^hold,** he did not wish 
to meet him. James looked at the creature a moment, and 
the disgusting creature looked at him, when he ventured to 
approach him, saying, in a gentlemanly way; 

“ Captam ? 

Yes ; what in h — do you want ? *" 

“ Do you want to hire another hand for your schooner ? 

“ W hat if I do, you green Jand-lubber ? '* exclaimed 
the captain, with another torrent of oaths. “ Get off this 
schooner in double-quick, or Tli throw you into the dock, 
you impudent son of a /* 

James attempted to excuse himself in a polite wa,r, but 
the infuriated wretch only cursed and raved the mdife, swing- 
ing his fists in the most threatening matter. 

out, 1 say, or Til be the death of you. S*pose 
I’d hire such a lubber and greenhorn to run my schooner ! *’ 
And the blackest oaths continued to roll out of his 
mouth. 

1'bc last sound of that terrible voice that lingef^d on 
James's ear^ as he hurried from the craft, was that of pro- 




'm 


fimitf, : Such m fcpaifeo he ijcvcr cfreaija^ rf* . He scafCdj 
thought such a sceae |K)S5ible anywhere. He had read 4^ 
sailors and captainS) but he had never read of such a captai^ 
as that. He began to think that books are not always 
reliable. It w^ the first time he had ever stopped to think 
that men ait lilways what they are represented to be in 
books. The eKperience was a damper to his seafaring pro- 
pensity, In this It was a good thing for the boy. 

As it turned out, the dlunken captain prevented him from 
becoming a sailor. It was a rather rough way of being 
turned aside from a purpose, but the roughest usage some- 
times leads to the best results. 

James sat down on a pile of Wood to muse on the ways 
of the world, and to eat a lunch which he put into his 
pocket on leaving home. He could not understand the 
philosophy of such a course as the captain pursued. He did 
nothing to provoke him. he thought, was pro- 

voked before I saw him, for I heard his fearful oaths,^^ He 
concluded, finally, that he did appear rather green and rough 
to the captain, for his clothes were countrified and worn } 
and perhaps he did not know exactly how to present hiim. 
self to a sea captain, salter, wood-chopper, and farmer as he 
was. The more he pondered the more he found an ex.cuse 
for the captain, and the less disposed be was to relinquish bis 
purpose to be a sailor. 

He ceased to muse, and walked along the wharf, perhaps 
not exactly satisfied what to do next. He W'as soon startled, 
however, by a voice : ^ 

‘‘Jim! Jim 

James turned about ; the voice came from a canal boat. 

“ Halloo, Jem ! How came you here ? ” 

It was Amos Letcher, his cousin, who called to him 
from t^e il^al boat. 

“You here, Amos?*^ exclaimed James; and he was 
on board the boat in a hurry, shaking hands Vith his old 
friend and relative, 

“How came you here?” inquired Amos. “The last 
1 knew of you you was chopping wood.” 

“ 1 over to see if I could find a chance to ship, mi 
the Lake,” replied James. 






^‘WhatluckP' 

‘‘Not much, 

“ Seen anybody ? ” 

Finally James rehearsed his experience on the 
!^hooner, to which Amos listened with a kind of comical 
interest. ^ ' 

‘‘ Hot reception/^ remarked Amos, srfter listening to the 
rccitah Some of the captains are hard customers, I tell 
you/’ ' ;; 

“ Hard I ” repeated James 5 “ that is no name for that 
fellow. I s’pose he 1$ human j he looks like a man, but he 
is more of a demon/’ 

“You wouldn’t like to ship with such a brute, would 
you ? ” Amos inquired. 

“ No *, Pd rather chop wood/^ ► 

“ How would you like a cand boat ? 

“ I don’t know ; would it help me to get a place on a 
shipT’ 

“It might, some/’ 

“ Another hand wanted on this boat ? ” James asked. 

“ Yes, we w^ant another driver/’ 

“ Where’s the captain ? ” 

“ I am captain.” 

“You captain, Amos?” replied James, with much 
surprise. 

“ Yes, I am captain i and I should he right glad to hire 
you,” 

“Driver! that is, I drive the horses?” asked James, 
inquiringly. 

“ 'Fhat is just it ; not so hard as chopping wood,” 

“ Where do you go to ? ” 

To Pittsburg.” 

“ What do you Carry ? ’* 

“ Copper ore/" 

“I think I will engage. Captain Letcher,” contitiaed 
James, repeating the title of his cousin, to see how it 
founded. “ How much will you pay me ? ” 

“ Twelve dollars a month; that is what we pay drivers/' 
“ ril take the position. Captain Letcher, and 4 o the 
best I can/' 



^ ^ ^AM UUtet 

as ^cetiotisly as James iiad repeatect his dtle. 

We start to-morrow morning/^ added the captain, 
^ You will not lose much time,” 

“ So much the better,” answered James, thinking him- 
self quite fortuuafo on the whole. 

The canal at that time was a great thoroughfare between 
IfSke Erie and the Ohio River. Copper mining was carried 
on extensively on Superior, and the ore was brought 
down to Cleveland in schooners, and from thence was taken 
to Pittsburg by canal. The name of* the canal boat com- 
manded by Captain Letcher was Evening Star/^ and its 
capacity was seventy tons. It was manned with two steers- 
men, two drivers, a bowman, and a cook, besides the 
captain — seven men in all. The bowman’s business was to 
make the locks ready, and to stop the boat as it entered the 


r'? 


k yon to do any bet^ than thaL^" said 


lock, by throwing the bowline, that was attached to the bow 
of the boat, around the snubbing post. The drivers were 
furnished with two mules each, .which were driven one 


before the other; one driver with his mules serving a given 
number of hours, then giving place to the other, and going 
on board with his mules. 


Boatmen, as a class, were rough fellows then, ‘‘ Profane, 
coarse, vulgar, whisky-drinkers,’" describes them exactly. 
Rum and tobacco were among their necessaries of life, 
about as much so as bread or meat. They cared nothing 
for morals and religion, and often made them the butt of 
ridicule. The best fellow was the one who could drink the*' 


most whisky and sing the worst song!^. Of course, such 
fellows were no company for James. The contrast between 
him and oite of this class was very marked. It was a new 
and hard school for him. 


At ^sunrise, on the following morning, James took his 
turn at niNKe -driving, the captain starting him off well by 
some instructions. The boat was to pass through the first 
lock before James hitched on. This done, and James 
stepped directly into the rank of mule-driver. It was going 
to sea on a small scale, and so there was some rascination 
about it. And yet he was on the tow-path instead of the 
water, ^cept when he tumbled in. Within an hour 



James heard tW captain : Jim T Boat icorii&l’i 

Steady/^ . , 

James knew it as well as the captain, and desigt^d .to 
pass the boat with signal success. But somehow, he could 
scarcely tell how, the two drivers got their lines tangled^ 
interrupting the progress of the mules. The lines were 
soon separated, but the impetus of Captain Letcher's boat, 
in the delay, pushed it up square with horses, when the 
steersman called out : 

Hurrah, Jim, whip up that team, or your line will 
ketch on the bridge." There was a waste-way just 
ahead. 


“ Ay ! " James answered, as he whipped the mules into 
a trot. 

“ Steady, steady ! " called the captain, fearing that James 
was rushing into trouble by too much speed. The caution 
was too late, however. Just as the team reached the middle 
of the bridge the lines tightened, and jerked driver and 
mules into the canal. 

Quick ! help ! " shouted the captain, and every man 
ran to their rescue. 

‘‘ Hold on, Jim ! " cried the bowman, meaning that 
James should understand deliverance was at hand. James 
was holding on as well as he could, with two stupid mules 
to manage in the water. For some minutes it was difficult 
to tell how the aft'air would terminate, for there was serious 
danger that mules and driver would go to the bottom 
together. But it had always been James's good fortune to 
come to the top. So he did here ; and he was soon astride 
the leading mule, urging him out of the difficulty. A few 
minutes only elapsed before all were rescued, wifli no injuiy 
except a good ducking. 

Hining the process of rescuing the unfortunate victims 
of the accident, there was no jesting or light remarks, but 
one serious, earnest effort to save the mules and to rescue 
James. But no sooner were the sufferers safe on the tow- 
path, than a general laughter and merry time over thC! 
mishap ensued, 

Yer a good Baptist now, Jim," exclaimed one of the 
steersmen, terminating his explosive laughter. 





anotiber ci the men; 

** 1 kind o* thought yer was a gonner at &st/^ added a 
third. 


Finally^ the captain aai^ jocosely, ‘‘ Jim, what was you 
doin* down tlieie in the cahai f** 

“Takitf iriy mornin^ bath/* answered James. **Re* 
freshinV* 

Washin*thc mu1es,I rcckonM/* chimed inonc of themen. 
‘‘All ready, now!” shouted the captain j ‘*Jim has 
washed himself, and is ready to proceed to bisness. 
All aboard ! ” And they were off in a jiffy. 

The bantering did not cease with that day. Many a 
hearty laugh was enjoyed over it for several days, and 
James was the subject of many jocose remarks ; all of 
which served to keep the crew in good humour, 

James enjoyed it as well as the rest of them. 

At Eleven Mile Lock,*^ the captain ordered a change 
of teams, James went on board with his mules, and the 
other driver todk the tow-path with his fresh mules. 

Gain* to take the mules into yer bunk with yer, as yer 
did in a-swimmin*? ** remarked one of the hands. 

“ Put up your team, Jim, and then come on deck,** said 
the captain, addressing James ; “ I want to see you.*’ 

James took good care of his mules, and went on deck, 

“ Jirn, I hear there is-some comc-otit to you, and if you 
have no objections I would like to make up my own mind 
in regard to it. It is a long ways to Pancake Lock, and 
this Will be a good time ; so 1 should Jike to ask you a few 
questions.” 

“Proceed/' answered James; “but be sure and not 
ask too hard ones.** 

“ You see, I’ve kept school some in the backwoods of 
SteubAi County, Indiana,*’ added the captain. 

“ Schoolmaster and Captain,** repeated James. “ Honour 
enough For one family. What did you teach ? ** 

“ Rcd'.n*, writiiP, speilin*, g^graphy, *rithmetic, and 
grammer/* 

“ Go ahead, then,** continued James, “ and examine me 
in thes^ branches. 1*11 answer the best I know/^ 




, Tfltft captain proceeded with 
ixietic^ then in geography and grammar, and James ^mswen^ 
every question promptly. 

‘^You are a trump, Jim; I’ve heard a good deal 
about your talents, and I wansed to see whether it waa 
so, or not. Youll not shame your rdations; Pll own 
ye for cousin/' remarked the captain, .discontinuing his 


questions. 

s’pose I put a few questions to you,^^ said 
James ; it*s a poor rule that won’t work both ways/' 

As many as you choose,” answered the captain* 

The captain could not answer the first question "that 
James put, nor the ^second, nor third ; nor, indeed, any of 
them. James had studied all the branches named far more 
thoroughly than the captain, so that hard questions'* were 
at his command. He intended to confound the captain, 
and he did. 


If you’ll let me alone. I'll let you alone,” remarked 
the captain, after several ineffectual attempts to answer 
James’s question. 

I'he captain did not know so much as he thought he 
did. Because he had taught school in Indiana, and studied 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography, he thought he was 
superior even to JamCsS, of whom he had heard large stories. 
A few years ago he spoke of the matter to a friend, and said : 

I was just green enough in those days to think that I 
knew it all. You sec, I had been teacher for three years in 
the backwoods of Steuben County, Indiana.” I'hat over* 
estimate of himself put him into an awkward position before 
James. At the close of the interview the captain said, 
seriously : 

‘^Jim, youVe too good a head on you to be a wood- 
chopper or a canal- driver.” o 

Do you really think so f ” asked James. 

“ Yes, I do, honest.” 

What would you have me do ? ** 

Teach school. Go to school one or two terms, and 
then you will be qualified to teach a common school ; and 
after that you can make anything you have a mind to out of 
yourself/' ' 




, doBe/^'answei^ 

** Wtat do you; think of my goin^ to sea ? " 

I don^t think much of it, to tell you the truth, Jim/ 
It^s a terrible hard, rough life, and it^s a pity to throw awav 
your talents on the deck of a ship- Never do any' sucn 
thing, Jim. Tbit's my advice/*' ♦ 

But I don't intend to srnfr all my days, if I become a 
sailor,'' said James j I inicnd to command.** 


“Command or serve, it will be all the same to you, 
Jim. You will fac'^eater than the business, any way, and 
that's unfortunate for any one. It won*t help the matter 
any to be called Captain Garfield." 

“ You don’t know what a longing I have for life on the 
ocean," added James. “For ever so long. I have been 


thinking of the matter ; but mother never gave her consent 
till lately, and then, only to ship on Lake Erie." 

“ There's where your mother is right. She knows your 
abilities, and wants you should follow what your abilities fit 
you to become. I shouldn't think she would ever consent 
to such a wild project as your goin' to sea. To be a sailor, 
when you might be a teacher or governor, is the most foolish 


thing in the world." 

“Now, captain," replied James, as if doubting his sin- 
cerity, “ do you really think that my talents promise any 
such result as that ? " 


“ Certainly I do ; I shouldn't say it if 1 didn't think $o. 
I would go to school in the autumn, and teach school next 
winter, if 1 were in your place. You'll earn money enough 
this summer, nearly, to pay your way." 

The conversation ceased ; but James's thoughts ran on* 
He began to wonder whether he was such a fool as would 
appear from the captain’s remarks. It Avas quite evident 
chat Captain Letcher had set him to thinking in the right 
direction. If he did possess talents for some high position, 
he was a fool, surely, to throw them away for nothing. He 
began to see it in that light. What his cousin had said 
tallied very well with what several other people had told 
him, and he began to think that all of them could not be 
wroJig, “ In the mouth of two or three witnesses, every 
wqrd shall be established." 



TRIUMPHS ON THU tOWf‘|»ATH. 

The boat was gearing the twenty-^onc locks of Akron* 

Make the first lock ready,'* cried the captain to bis 
:)owman. It was ten o*clock at night. 

Ay ! ** answered the bowman, promptly. 

As the bowman approached the lock, a voice came 
through the darkness from the bowman of another boat : 

‘‘ Don*t turn this lock j our boat is just around the bend, 
ready to enter." 

** I will turn it j we got here first/^ answered the bow-, 
man of the ‘‘ Evening Star,^^ with an oath that seemed 
olackcr in the absence of the sun. 

You won*t turti it unless you are stronger than W’c 
are,’^ shouted bowman number oncj adding suificient pro- 
fanity to match the vocabulary of the other, 

A fight was imminent, as all hands on board saw, and 
they rallied for the fracas. Such scenes were common on 
the canal. The boat whose bowman reached the lock first 
was entitled to enter first, but when two bowmen reached 
the lock about the same time a dispute was about sure to 
arise, the result of which was a band-to-hand fight between 
the two crowds. The boat*s crew that came to the top of 
the pile won the lock. Captains were usually powerless 
to prevent these contests, however well disposed they 
might be. 

Captain Letcher’s bowman commenced turning the gate 
just as tile two boats came up so near that their head-lights 
shed the brightness of day on the exciting scene. 

‘^Say, bowman,** called Captain Letcher, motioning 
with his hand for atteptiom His bowman looked up m 
response, ^ ' 




^^ Was you herfc Ev^ently the captain qiies* 

jtioned his right to the lock* 

** It^s hard to tell/* replied the bowman ; but weVe 
goin* to have the lock, anyhow ** and the ring of his voice 
showed determination and fight. 

‘‘ All right j just as you say/^ answered the captain, 
supposing that no interference of his could prevent an 
encounter. 

The men stood panting for the fray, like war-horses. 
They seemed to be in just the right mood for a contest. 
It was a new scene to James/ and he stood wondering, with 
the loud oaths bandied falling on his ear. After having 
restrained himself as long as he could, he tapped the captain 
on his shoulder, saying : 

“ See here, captain, does that lock belong to us? 

I really suppose, according to law, it does not j but 
we’ll have it, anyhow/^ was the captain*s reply, 

“ No, wc will not,” answered James, with a good deal 
of determination. 

Why not ? ** asked the captain, very much surprised 
at the boy’s interference. 

Because it docs not belong to us/* ^ 

so/^ the captain replied, seeing at once that 
James was right. 

Probably the captain had never stopped to think whether 
the custom of fighting for a lock was right or not. But the 
suggestion of James seemed to act as an inspiration on him, 
and he called out to his bowman : 

Hold on ! hold on, boys ! ** 

The men look^^d up in surprise, as if wondering what had 
happened. One minute more, and some hard knocks would 
have been given. 

HoW on ! ** repeated the captain, in the loudest tone 
of autht^ity that he could command. “ Let them have 
THE lock/* 

The order was obeyed ; the free, fight was prevented ; 
the other boat entered the lock ; ^ peace reigned in Warsaw/* 
James commanded the situation. His principles prevailed. 

The boat was all night getting trough the twenty-one 
locks, but'^at sunrise was on Lake S^mit, moving forward 


f ra 





snider a« Wight aday-dawntog ai ever 8i!verad 
The mules were moving^on a slow trot, under the crack 
the driver^s whip, and everything was hopeful* Breakfast, 
was called, George Lee, the steersman, came out smd $at 
down to the table, and the first word be spoke Was s 
Jim, what^s the matter with ye ? ” 

^ Nothing j I never felt better in my replied James. 

“ What did you give up the lock for, kst night ? 

< Because it didn’t belong to ua.^ 

Jiin,^^ continued Lee, in a tone of bitterness, accom- 
panied with his usual profanity, yer arc a coward ; yer ain't 
fit to be a boatman. Yer may do to chop wood or milk 
cows, but a man or a boy isn't fit for a boat who won't 
fight for his rights." 

James only smiled at his fellow-boatman, and went on 
with his breakfast, making no reply. 1'be captain heard the 
remarks, and admired the more the courage, coolness, and 
principle of his boy-driver. He saw that there was a mag- 
nanimaus soul under that dirty shirt, and he enjoyed the 
evidence of its reign, 

I'he boat reached Beaver, and a steamer was about to 
tow her up to Pittsburg, when the following incident 
occurred, just as the captain describes it : 

James was standing on deck, with the setting-pole 
against luo shoulders, and several feet away stood J^urphy, 
one of the boat-hands, a b’g, burly fellow of thirty-five, when 
the steamboat threw the line, and, owing to a sudden lurch 
of the boat, it whirled over the boy's shoulders, and flew in 
the direction of the boatman. 

“ Look out, Murphy ! " shouted James ; but the rope 
had anticipated him, and knocked Murphy's hat off into the 


It was an accident, Murphy," exclaimed Jiimes, by 
way of excuse. ^^I'm very sorry" 

ril make yer sorry,^' bellowed Murphy, thoroughly 
mad, and, like a reckless bull, he plunged at James with his 
head down, thinking tp knock him over, perhaps, into the 
water, where his hat had gone ; but James stepped nwnbjy 
aside, and dealt him a.^eavy blow behind the ear^ tumbling 
him to the bottom m the boat, among the coppeir 






lai> tixm/ht leafed 

ana held him down. 

*5 Pound the Ibol, cried the captain. But James 
had him in hia gri^, so that the fellow could not harm 
liim> and he refilled to strike. He only said : 


I have him,jiow/' 


If he haip^t no more sense ^n to get mad at accidents, 
giv it ter him. Why don^t yer strike r 

** Because he*s down, and in my power,” answered the 
noble boy. He never would have it said that he struck a 
man save in self-defence; and it is not self-defence to strike 


a man when he can be restrained without striking. 

^*Got enough, Murphy? You can get up when you 
have,” said James to his conquered antagonist 

Yis, ^nuff,” answered Murphy, James rose, and 
allowed his assailant to rise also ; then, extending his hand, 
in the magnanimous spirit of a victor, he said : 

“ Murphy, give us your hand,” 

And they shook hands, and wefe fast friends" thereafter. 
From that time James moved among the crew* not as a 


greenhorn and coward, biit as a boy-man — a boy in age, 
but a man in action ; a boy in physical appearance, but a 


man in convictions and generous spirit 

Among the boatmen was one Harry Brown, a good- 


hearted, rough, dissipated fellow, W'ho had a strong liking 
for James, and would do almost anything for him. Harry 
was impetuous, and whisky often increased his impetuosity, 
so that he was frequently in trouble. 


Look here, Harry, it’s a little rough for you to be in 
rows so often ; let whisky alone, and you’ll not be in trouble 
half so much,” said James to him, in a kind way. If any 
one else #n board had said that, Harry would have resented 


it, and t^ld him to “mind his own business.” But he 
pleasantly said to James : 

“ Tnat’s so, Jim ; Pd giv a pile to be like ycr.” 

You can be, if you are a miqjl to,” replied James. 
‘^Whisky is the last stuff I should think of drinking, Harry j 
sooner drink the dirty water in this canal.” 

Ypr are a trump, Jim.” 

^ Pm Just what I am,” replied Jame$, and you don't 



begin to be what you might be> Harry. Your genwias so«Sf 
could make sunshine all about you^ only break your botde/’r 

This compliment tickled Harry in the right place, and 
he concluded that James was reh^jarsing more truth than 
poetry, James saw that he held the key to the rough boat- 
man's heart, and he proceeded : 

^ I don^t see why boatmen can't be as decent as^ other 
people, but they are not. They are about the hardest set I 
ever saw — drinking, swearing, braggings fighting. Isn't it 
so, Harry ? " 

Yer about right, Jim," Harry answered, with a comical 
shrug of his shoulders. 

If 1 was captain of a boat, I would have a new order 
of things, or fling up my commission," James continued. 

rii bet yer, Jim ; we'd all behave well to please yer^” 
interrupted Harry, acquiescing in the supposition. 

Well, now, Harry, don't you think yourself that it 
would be a great improvement, on canal boats, to give whisky 
a wide berth ? " 

True as preachin', Jim." 

And yet you continue to make yourself a (ii^-giace to 
your sex, and are in hot water half your time. Isn't it so, 
Harry ? " 

Harry shook his sides over James's plainness of speech, 
and adnriUed that the boy was right. 

‘‘1 hate this beastly way of 3i\ing," continued James, 
and I don't see why a fellow should act like a brute, when 
he is a man. I don't believe that you respect yourself, 
Harry." 

‘‘Right again!" shouted Harry. “Yer see, if I did 
'spect myself, 1 shouldn't do as I do. That's the trouble — 
1 have no ’spect for myself." And the poor, weSk fellow 
never spoke a plainer truth in his life. Proper self- respect 
will lead such devotees of vice to reform, and be men. 

“ Yer see» Jim," added Harry, “I couldn't be like yer 
if I tried." * 

“Ttat’s bosh," replied James. “ Just as if a man can't 
be decent when he tries ! You can’t make that go, Harry. 
Throw whisky and tobacco overboard, as Murpl^y's hat 
went, and the thing is done.” 




^ ^ jSo Uk4 dl a Jim,Vbaidce^ ' 

at^i all/^ iriterposedi Harry* / 

; atid this awful profanity that I hear^ also,*' re- , 
tprtcd James^ I would make a clean sweep of the whole 
thing. What good doeiSit all do ? '* 

“What good 1 humph ! ** exclaimed Harry. “ Yer arc 
not fool *nough to think we 'spect to do good in this way ! 
And Harry laughed again heartily, admitting the truth of 
James's position, without proposing to defend himself* 

What d& you do it for, then ? " 

it /hr! don't do it for nothin', Jim," responded 
Harry. Nary good or evil wc are after," 

You're a bigger fool than I thought you were/* added 
James, “ Making a brute of yourself for nothing. If that 
isn't being a fool, then I don't know vvhaf a fool is," 


Hany laughed more loudly than ever, as he turned away, 
accepting the advice of James in the same spirit in which it 


was tendered. That he was not at all offended is evident 


from the fact that he was heard* to say to Murphy after- 
wards : 


‘‘Jim is a great feller, iVe an orful itchin' to see what 
sort of a man he'll make. The way he rakes me down on 
whisky, t'backer, and swearing, is a caution j and he don't 
say a wwd that ain’t true ; that's the trouble. And he says 
it in sich a way, that yer knows l'»e mciuis it. Jisc think, 
Murphy j a boy on this old canal as don't drink rum, or 
smoke, or chew, or swear, or fight — would yer believe it, if 
yer didn't see it ? '* 

Murphy acknowledged that it was an anomaly on the 
Ohio and rennsylvania canal, and hinted that he should like 
to know where the ‘Teller” came from. 


“I#Iike him, though, Murphy,” Harry continued. “I 
allers li,^ed a rnan to show his colours. I like to know where 
a feller is, if he be agin me. And Jim is so cute j he'll beat 
the whole crowd on us tellifi' stories, only they are not nasty, 
like the rest on us tell. Isn't he a deep ojie ? He knows 
more’n all the crew put together, and two or three more 
boatloads added, into the bargain." 

James had fairly established himself in the respect and 
, confidence, not only of the sober and intelligent captain, but 




^ ware proud of him. Said the steeirsmim to tin? 
another boat, ^ WeVe got a feller in our erew just liie big- 
gest trump yer ever see. Jf^ry drinks whisky, smokes, 
chews, swears, or fights — d’ye beisve it, old feller? '’and 
he slapped the bowman on the back as he said it. 

“ Where’d he cum from ? ” the bowman inquired. 

That’s what we’d like ter know, yer sec ; where he 
cum from, and how he happen’d to cum,” responded the 
steersman. But he’s a jolly good fellow, strong as a lion, 
could lick any on us if he’s a mind to j and he’s a pcaler for 
work, too ; ain’t afraid to dirty hisself ; and buckles right 
down to bisness, he does, jist like any on us. I never seed 
just such a.boy.” 

That the captain was won by the amount and quality 
of James’s work, as well as by tjfc reliability of his char- 
acter, is evident from the fact that he promoted him to 
bowman at the end of his first trip. We mistrust that, 
in addition to the captain’s confidence in his ability for 
the povsition, he exercised military tactics in the appoint- 
ment, and concluded that it would put an end to brutal 
fights for the possession of locks. 

By the confession of captain and crew, most of whom 
arc still aliv^e, James was a successful peacc*maker on the 
canal boat, and his influence elevated the rough boatmen 
to some extent. He did it, too, without making an enemy, 
but real friends of all. His forte lay in that direction. 

The testimony of the captain is, that James did every- 
thing thoroughly as well as promptly 5 that he was as con- 
scientious as he was resolute, declining to participate in any 
project that he considered wrong; that he possessed re- 
markable tact in his business as well as in dealing witk men ; 
and that he was a model boy in every respect~‘^ not 
talkative, but very intelligent j and when drawn into con- 
versation, he surprised us by tBe depth of his knowledge 
on the topics of the day.” 

On the canal boat James had no books to read ; and 
this was a serious privation. Occasionally, the captain 
had an opportunity' to purchase newspapers, and , these 
James read through and through. The captain thinks^ 




tibit the m matter vm fii^fy^madc'^ 

up to him bjr the opportuniQr aftd demand for the e»:er^ 
cfee of hi6 , ohservathn. He studied men and bushi^s% 
and asked a multitude of questions. Patrick Henry oncd 
said that he owed his success to ‘‘studyinj^r men more 
than books/’ Garfield studied men more rfian books^ 


and the captain aided him materially by answering hi» 
questions* Perhaps it was an advantage for him^ in the 
circumstances^ to bd ,where no books <iould be had for 


love or moni*y. 

James appeared to possess a singular affinity for th« 
water. He fell into the water fourteen tiroes during the two 
or three months he served Oft the canal boat. It was not 


because he was so clumsy that he could not keep right side 
up, nor because, he did not understand the business ; rather, 
we think, it arose trom his thorough devotion to his work. 
He g.ive more attention to the labour in hand than he did 
to his own safety. He was one who never thought of him-* 
self when he was serving another. He thought only of 
what he had in hand .to do. His application was intense^ 
and his perseverance royal. 

The last time he fell into the water he came near losing 
his life. It was on one very rainy night, when he was 
called up to take his turn at the bow. The boat was just 
leaving one of those Jong reaches of slack-water which 
abound in the Ohio and Pennsylvania Canal. James Was 
awaked out of a very sound sleep, and he responded with 
his eyes half open, scarcely comprehending as yet the situa*^ 
tion, and took his stand upon the platform below the bow*- 
deck. He began to uncoil a rope to steady the boat through 
a Jock it was approaching. The rope caught somehow on 
the edge of the deck, and resisted several puDs that he made 
to extjfcate it. At last it yielded, but, in the rebound, sent 
him headlong over the bow into the water. It w^as a very dark 
night, and he went down into the water, which was blacker 
than the night. In the meanwhile the boat was sweeping on, 
and no mortal knew of his mishap, and not a helping hand was 
near. Death seemed inevitable. Fortunately his hand seized 
the rop^in the darkness, by accident, men wdl say, but by pro- 
vidential guidance really, and he drew himself, hand over hand» 



’iipon deck, Hesiawthathehadbeim«avedasby^rtvmA^ 
i Fopc would have been of no service to him, onljr it caught 
in a crevice on the edge of the deck and held fast. He stood 
there dripping in his wet clothes, his thoughts running thus: 
“What saved me that time I It, must have been God. 


I could not have saved myself. Just a kink in the rope 
catching in that crevice saved me, nothing else. That was 
almost miraculous, and God does miraculous things. He 
thinks my life is worth saving, and I ought not to throw it 
away on a seafaring life, and I won^t 1 will renounce all 
such ideas and get an education.*^ 

During the time that he was thus reflecting he was 
trying to throw the rope so that it would catch in the 
crevice,' Again and again he coiled the rope and threw it; 
but it would neither kink nor catch. Repeated trials 
satisfied him that supernatural causes put the kinked rope 
into his hand, and saved his life. 

That accident made a very deep impression upon his 
mind. His thoughts more than ever turned to his home 
and praying mother. He knew that every day his dear 
mother remembered him at the Throne of Grace. He had 


no more doubt of it than he had of his existence, “Was 


it her prayers?^' He could not evade the in.quiry. He 
thought of all her anxieties and wise coun.'^els, and bar 
undying love. “Such a mother!^' The thought would 
force itself uppermost in spite of himself. He felt rebuked, 
although he had been a good, obedient sou. He had not 
been tender enough or his mother’s feelings ; he would be 
in future. He would quit th-' canal boat for ever. 

It was but a few wrecks after the last immersion before 


James was quite severely attacked by ague, a disease that 
prevailed somewhat in that region. It prostrated him to 
such a degree that he was unfitted for labour j a<p.d this 
offered a fevourable opportunity for him to carry out the 
resolution of that night of disaster. 

“ I must go home, captain,'^ said James, 

“ It^s a wdse conclusion, Jinu You are too unwell for 
work, and there^s no place like home for sick folks, I don^’t 
want to part with you, and the men will be sorry to have 
you go; but I think you^d better ^ 



^ IT V «r ^ 


to’leavey^ capton/ftH* rWi^iqoye^- ': 

Jt; but IVc Iwn thinking of your advice, and I guess 1 
shall put it in practice/^ 

You can\ do a wiser thing, Jim ; and I wouldn^t lose 
a day about it. As soon as you are able, Pd go to studying, 
if I was in your jplace,*^ 

The oaptain settled with James, paying him at the rate 
of twelve dollars a month while he was driver, and eighteen 
dollars a month while he was bowman ; and, James started 
for home. 


James was never so melsmcholy in his life as he was on 
the way home. The ague had taken his strength away, 
and made him almost as limp as a child. Then, he was 
thinking more of his duties and his good mother. He had 
not written to her in his absence^ between two and three 
months, and he rather rebuked himself for the neglect, 
^'True/-* he thought, I have been bn the wing all of the 
time, and there has been little opjwtunity for writing ; 
and $0 he partially excused hirnself for the neglect. His 
mother supposed that he was serving on a schooner some* 
where on Lake Erie, He ought to have informed her of 
his whereabouts. So his thoughts were busy during his 
lonely journey home. It was nearly dark when he left the 
boat, so that he did not reach home until eleven o'clock at 
night. 

As he drew near the house, he could see the light of 
the tire through the wdndow. His heart b^at quick and 
strong; he knew that it would be a glad surprise to his 
mother. Looking in at the window, he beheld her kneeling 
in the corner, with a book open in the chair before her. 
Was she reading ? He looked again : her eyes were turned 
heavenward ; she was praying, Hp listened, and he dis* 
tinctiy heard, Ob, turn unto me, and have mercy upon 
me ! Give Thy strength unto I'hy servant, and save the 
son of Thine handmaid!*' That«was enough; he waited 
to hear no more. Mother and son were united again in 
loving embrace ; md the tears that were shed were tears 
of joy. 




TUB TURNING-POINT* 


“ Why, James exclaimed his mother, prhen the excite- 
ment of their meeting was over, ‘‘ you look sick/^ 

I am sick 5 and that's the reason I came home^ It's 
been a very hard walk for me, I am so weak.” 

“ How long have you been sick } ” inquired his mother, 
with much anxiety. 

Not long. I’ve got the ague ; had it a week or more.” 
*'The ague!” an^fwered his mother, astonished; I 
didn’t know that they ever had the ague on a ship.” 

I have not been on a ship, but on the canal.” 

“ On the canal ! ” rejoined his mother, still more 
surprised. I thought you was on the lake all this time. 
How did it happen that you was on the canal ? ” 

James rehearsed his experience on the schooner that he 
boarded, especially narrating his encounter with the captain, 
and his haste to escape from such a demon ; how he met 
his cousin, Amos Letcher, of the canal boat Evening 
Star,” and bargained v/ith him for the position of driver, not 
omitting his hair-breadth escapes on the boat ; concluding 
by a description of the exposures of the business, in conse- 
quence of w^hich he. was attacked by the ague. 

His mother listened to the narration, which was more 
interesting to her than ^ novel, remarking at the close of it : 

God has wortderfully preserved you, and brought you 
back, in answer to my prayers.” 

James was too full t« make much reply. He managed, 
however, to say, ^^Nobbdy saved' me from drowning, that 
dark night, but God.” This brief remark sent a thriH of 
pleasure through his mother’s heart. With all his obedience 
and exceilenCL* of character, James had not given bjf.fore so 
much evidence as this that he recognized his personal 
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'^)|tl^tJb^'tx»<^» Hh motli^ a>nsUntA it , ii|it0' gei6iiill^''V 
rdigio^B convlctton^ and she was rejoiced beyond mea^fifb 
by the revelation. ^ *r • - 

<« You must say no more to-^night ; you must go to bed, 
bnd get some rest/ ^ added his mother. In the morning I 
will see how, and what can be done for you/^ 

Both retired ; his mother to a restless bed, being too full 
of joy and grateful thoughts -to sleep, She lived over her 
whole life again, during that night, with all its chequered 
scenes; and she penetrated the future, in imagination, and 
beheld her dear boy dignifying his manhood by an honour- 
able and useful career. if he could only become a 
preacher ! The thought grew upon her in the night, 
w^atches.” It became a source of real delight to her ; and . 
she thanked God, again and again, for His goodness. She 
found more enjoyment in wakefulness and her thoughts, on 
that night, than she could have had in the sweetest sleeps 
It was the silent cominunings of a truly Christian heart. 

Very early in the morning "Mrs* Garfield was at tho 
bedside of her son, anxious to learn how he was. He was 
in a sound sleep. She waited until the sunlight was bathing 
his brow, when she entered his room again. Her presenci^ 
awoke him. 

You’ve had a sweet sleep, James?” she said, inquiringly, 

“ The best sleep IVe had for a week,” James answered. 

‘‘ I was dreadful tired last night. I feel better this morning.'* 
The ague is a fitful disease, and attacks its victims 
periodically, leaving them comparatively comfortable and 
strong on some days, James was really very comfortable on 
that morning — there was no visible appearance of the ague 
upon him — and he proposed to get up, dress himself, and 
look about the home that seemed more pleasant to him than 
ever, « Returning to the kitchen, Mrs, Garfield prepared 
some simple remedy for him, such as pioneers were wont to 
administer to ague- patients. Pioneers were more or less 
familiar with the disj^ase, and understood somewhat how to 
manage it. In severe cases a physician was called in to 
administer calomel— that was considered a specific at that 
time — until salivation was produced. 

Ja^es was not comfortable long. On the following 




attack of' the dhiksi 
^tfcly* ^ ^ ‘ 

. ‘‘ There's a hard^unch on my left side, and pain/* said 

Jfiuncs^ to his mother. : 

** That's the ague-cake/' replied his mother, on examin- 
ing the spot. That always appears in severe cases," 


The, name was given by pioneers to the hardness; perhaps 
physicians called it by some other name, 

«‘You are pretty sick, my son," continued Mrs, Gar- 
field, ‘‘ and I think you must have the doctor. Don't you 
think you better have the doctor ? " 

“ Perh?.^ so ; just as you think about it," was James's 
reply. 

The physician of a neighbouring village was sent for ; 
and he put the patient through the usual calomel treatment, 
salivating him, and really causing him to suffer more by the 
remedy than by the disease. For weeks the big, strong boy 
lay almost as weak and helpless as a child. It was a new 
and rough experience for James. It was the first sickness 
he ever had ; and to lie in bed and toss with fever, and 
shake with ague, by turns, was harder for him than chop- 
ping wood or planing boards. But for the wise manage- 
ment and tender care of his mother his experience would 
have been much more trying yet. 

“ How fortunate it was, James, that you came home 
when you did," remarked his mother. 

‘‘ It was so, though I should have come home before 
long, if I had been well," replied James, 

Then you thought of giving up work on the canal ? " 
continued Mrs. Garfield. 


Yes ; I got about enough of it. Amos told me that 
I was a fool to follow such business when I am capable of 
something better/' replied James, dropping just a «word 
concerning his interview with Captain Letcher. 

‘‘I should agree with Amos on that/' remarked his 
mother, smiling. *** You knew that before.” 

If God saved my life oh that night, I didn't know but 
He saved it for something/* added James ; another indication 
of higher aspirations, that gratified his mother very n^ueb. 

* If Goo did not save your life, it would be hard telling 
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''*^ WoW ^ M sTjo^'i 
biblmd to the kasons of His Providence* It's my opinW' 
that the Lord didn^t mean you shoul^fgo to sea^ and $o Hb- 
pleaded you off by that monster of a captain.” 

^'Perhaps so/* James answered, in a tone that might 
indicate either indifterefice or weakness. 


**If God answers my prayers, James, you*ll get an 
education, and be a teacher or preacher. My cup will rm 
over when I see you in such a position.” 

What if I shoiud ht a lawyer ? remarked James. 

WelL I shall not object to that, if you are a good 
man. A wicked lawyer is almost as bad as a sailor. Above 
all things I want you should feel that the Lord has the 
claim upon your Jove and service. Don't you ever think, 
James, that you ought to give your heart to Him, and try. 
for a more useful life ? ” 


This quHfetion was unexpected to James, at the time, 
although such interrogations had often been put to him 
formerly. Indeed, the inquiry that Mrs. Garfield put was 
unexpected to herself, for she did not intend to put such a 
question when the conversation began. She expected to 
come to It sometime, however. She .was feeling her way 
along, and leading her boy as . best she could ; yet James 
answered : 


‘‘ IVe thought more about it lately.'^ 

I hope you will continue to think about it, my son. 
It is the greatest thing you can think about. If you will 
only consecrate your powers to God, I know that you will 
make the best possible use of them ; and you won't make 
such use of them unless you do that.” 

Mrs. Garfield was very discreet, and thought it not best 
to press the matter too persistently, but leave James to his 
own lieflections. She was confident that the Lord had taken 
him in hand, and Ivas leading him in a way the son knew 
not. She was greatly encouraged, and her prayers were 
more earnest than ever for his conversion to Qirist. 

The weeks dragged heavily along, and winter set in* 
James was still sick, but convalescent. A few weeks moire, 
according to his improved symptoms, and he would be well 
enouglf for business or school* 



The wintcfr school' nw liA.ru Garfidd^s "be^ die :&n ^ 
'^eck in December, and it was taught by a young man by 
the name of SamueUD. Bates. He was a young man of 
ability, a very earnest Christian, looking forward to the 
miuiscty in connection with the Disciples’ Church. He was, 
also, an energetic, working young man, possessmg large com- 
mon sense, and intensely interested in benefiting the young 
people, intellectually and spiritually. From the commence* 
ment of the school he was very popular, too, 

Mrs. Garfield made his acquaintance, and at once con- 
cluded that he was just the person to influeneg James to 
aspire to 'an education. She could not help him herself, but 
her faith that God w'ould open the way for him to go to 
school was unfaltering. She improved the first opportunity 
to tell Mr, Bates about James — his sickness, frame of mind, 
and aspirations. She frankly announced to him that she 
wanted he should bring all his influence uposf^James to in- 
duce him to strive for an education. The teacher readily 
consented, for that was a kind of business in which he 
delighted, to help young men onward and upward. His 
first call upon James was immediate, though he did not 
announce the real object he had in view, thinking it would 
not be wise. 

Mr. Bates is a very interesting man, Janies,^^ remarked 
Mrs, Garfield^ after the teacher left. “ I don^t wonder the 
scholars like him.” 

*•‘1 like him very much,” replied James, “■Jhopehe 
tvill come in here often. I wish 1 w^as able to go to school 
to him.” 

I wish you could but Providence orders otherwise, 
and it will be all for the best, I have no doubt. Mr. Bates 
k working his way into the ministry. He teaches school 
in order to earn money to pay his bills. That is^what 
you could do. If you could go to schdbl a few months, 
you could teach school next winter, and, in that way, earti 
money for fui:ther schooling.” 

“ I don’t know as I should be contented in that occupa- 
tion,” responded James. *^*0006 in a while, mother, I 
hav^a ftipag dcsirii to go to sea again. There is some- 
tiling k^ut the water fasciniUes me* The siglk of a 






it^p ®f ft «Mf> ?i 

:i^ strong dcske witWn, to tread its deck and imdk ks’ 
ropes.** 

** But yoii arc not disposed to return to the canal, or to 
follow a seafaring life ? ” inqviircd his mother, surprised at 
his fraxik avoiwal. She had began to think chat he had 
abandoned all thoughts of the sea. 

“ I should like it if 1 thought it was best,** he answered. 

It is not be$t, Jamc^i I can see that plainly/* 

Since I have got better, my desire for the sea has re- 
tured, in a measure/* added James, ^'causing me to ask 
myself if I shall not be disappointed if I abandon the purpose 
altogether/* 

Not at all,** responded Mrs. Garfield. "When you 
once get engaged in study you will like it far better than 
you can tlie sea, I am sure ; and teaching school is a busi-! 
ness that will bring you both money and respect. I think 
we can manage to scrape together money enough for you 
to start with/* 

" I will think it over,** added James j “ I shan't decide 


in a hurry.V 

" If you work on the canal, or become a sailor on the 
lake, you will have work only part of the year/' continued 
his mother. " You will find little to do in the winter. 
How much better it will be fur you to go to school, and 
qualify youi self for a teacher I Then you can sail in the 
summer, and teach school in the winter/' 

Mrs. Garfield feared that a total abandonment of the 


idea of goin.^ to sea would be quite impossible for James at 
present; and So her policy was to lure him into the way 
of knowledge by degrees. She suggested sailing in summer, 
and teaching in winter, hoping, that when he had qualified 
himself to teach, he would be so much in love .with books 
as to banish all thoughts of a ship. 

There was a sort of mystery in James’s strong desire for a 
seafaring life, to his mother. And yet there was no mystery 
abom it. Many are born with an adventurous, daring spirit^ 
which the reading of a book may set strongly in a given difec- 
tion. ^here is no doubt that the books James read the black* 
is^r'swere efie spark kindled his adventaraus ^rit into 



: We have seen a saflor who cnjoyis life on iJte oceaii 

)with the keenest relish, and his attention was first tamed m 
that direction by a book presented to him by his uncle^ 

It is related of a traveller, that he sought lodgings one 
night at a farmrhouse in Vermont. found an aged 
c?Ouple, well-to-do in this world's goods, living there alone. 
In the course of the evening he learned that they had three 
sons following the sea. It was an inexplicable affair to 
them, that their sons, living far #way from the sea, should 
have so strong a desire to be nailers, from boyhood. One 
after the other, when they attained the age of twelve or fifteen, 
an almost incontrollablc desire for the sea had taken posses- 
sion of them. In each case, too, the parents gave their 
consent to entering upon a seafaring life not until they 
feared the sons would go without it. \VhiIe the father was 
rehearsing the story of their lives, the traveller was observ- 
ing a painting on the. ceiling, over the mantel-piece. It 
was an ocean scene — a ship sailing over a tranquil sea— 
painted after the manner of the olden times. When the 
father ceased his remarks, the traveller said ; 

There is the cause of your sons^ sailor-lJFe (pointing 
to the painting). From infancy they have had that painting 
before their eyes, and it has educated them for the sea. In 
the earliest )'ears, when their hearts were most impressible, 
that ocean set them in that direction j and finally 

their hearts were made to burn with unconquerable desire.’* 
This explanation was perfectly satisfactory to the aged 
couple, and, no doubt, it was the correct one. The lact 
shows that there is no mystery about such a love for the 
ocean as James possessed. Such a fervent nature as his 
would readily be ignited by a random spark from a glowing 
book or a glowing speech. Nor did he ever outgrow this 
delight in the sea. Although more than thirty year^'had 
elapsed since bis conflict with the ague, he once said: 

I'he sight of a *^hip fills me with a strange fascination. 
When upon the water, and my fellow-men suffering 
sea-sickness, 1 am as tranquil as when walking the land in 
serenest weather. The spell of ‘Jack Halyard ’ has not yet 
worn ^ 

" Mr. Bates continued his calls at the Garfield’s, always 
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’^’tS&i^i)S‘-Ms phLmhx the (uturc. All these interyieii^S 

i^rofitaUc to James; His mother saw clearly that Irt the 
skilful hands of the teacher he was being moulded^ and her 
^ heart rejoiced. She was satisfied that he was making pro- 
gress in religious j>mpose. He was frank to confess his need 
of Divine ffra«Je and renewing^ and to express a purpose to 
become a Christiah, At the last interview which we have , 
space to notice, J\^- Bates brought him to a final decision- 
Look here, young man/'' he said ; the difterencc 
between a scholar and a sailor is the difference between 
somebody and nobody,” And he rung the changes on the 
words scholar and sailor, until the latter appeared almost 
beneath the notice. 

Go to school with me at Chester on the first week in 
March,” said Mr. Bates. “ Settle that first, that you will 
go with me to school at that time. That will be the first 
step, and the most important.” : 

“ r wmII go,” answered James, unexpectedly at that 
moment to his mothflf. He said it with emphasis, indicating 
that the matter was settled. 

‘‘ That’s business,” continued Mr. Bates, I have no 
concern about the details, as to how you wdll raise money to 
pay your w^ay, or whether you will have to relinquish the 
attempt to acquire an education after you have begun yotfr 
studies. All these things will come right at the un»e, and 
the way wdlJ be provided. You have said, ^ / will go/ 
and that commits you to the great purpose of your life. It 
is the turning-point of your career. You have set your face 
towards ‘ Geauga Seminary,' and I have no idea that you 
will look back, or hanker for a ship, or do any other unmanly 
thing. I consider that the turning-point of wy life w^as when 
I finally decided to be educated for the ministry ; and from 
that moment I have felt it was the great det^on of my 
life,” 


These words exerted a profound influence upon James, 
and that influence deepened from year to year, as he grew 
olden Years afterwards, as we have seen, when addressing 
an audience of young men, he bore strongly upon this 
point, ztfd said, It is a great point gained when a young 





A oiothePs prayers and love had triumphed. she 

not a happy woman ? 

I have a little money, and I inow where I can get a 


Btde more, and that will be enough to start oo/^. his mother 
remarked. ^ 


I can find work to do out of school, and on Saturdays, 
when school don*t keep, and so carji money to pay my way,'^ 
responded James. 

“ Yes, Pve no doubt of it. You know that Mr. Bates 
said all these things would come around right when you had 
decided to go,” remarked Mrs. Garfield. 

I mean to see if William and Henry will not go, too } 
we can room together, continued James. These were his 
two cousins, who lived close by, sons of his uncle, Amos 
Boynton. They were members of his Spelling Club a few 
years before, when, together, they mastered Noah Websteria 
Spelling Book. 

^*That will be a good idea, James ; and I think they 
will go,” responded his mother, encouragingly. 7'here is 
no reason why they should not go.” 

It w'as only three weeks before the school at Chester 
w^ould begin. James announced to his cousins that he had 
resolved to attend Geauga Seminary, and wanted they should 
go, too, 7'he subject was discussed in the family for a 
wxek i Mr. Bates w'as consulted, and was glad to influence 
two other boys to take so wise a step ; and finally it was 
settled that William and Henry should go with James. 

While matters were progressing thus favourably, James 
heard that Dr. J. P. Robinson, of Bedford, was coming 
into the neighbourhood on a professional visit, and, without 
consulting any one, he resolved to consult him concerning ** 
the practicAility of his decision to acquire an eddeatioa. 
It was not because he was wavering at all, but it was more 
of a curiosity on his part. So be called upon the doctor 
after his arrival at the neighbour's, and the interview, as 
narrated by Dr. Robinson to a writer, recently, was as 
follows : — * 

He was rather shabbily clad^ in coarse satinet VoaserSf 



iof hk boats; sK wai^tf^at much too 

thre^bare coat whose sleeves went only a. little below the 
elbows. Surmounting the whole was a coarse slouched bat, 
much the worse for wear ^ and as the lad removed it, in 
making his obeisance to the physician, he displayed a heavy 
shock of unkempt yellow hair that All hatf-way down his 
shoulders. 


* He was wonderfully awkward/ says the good doctor, 
^but had a sort of independent, go-as-you*p]case manner, 
/hat impressed me fevourably.^ 

Who are you ? ^ was hi$ somewhat gruff salutation. 

"'My name is James Garfield, from Orange/ replied 
the latter. 


" ' Oh, I know your mother, and knew you when you 
were a babe in arms ; but you have outgrown my know- * 
ledge, I am glad to see you/ 

' I want to see you alone, ^ said young Garfield, 

"The 4octor led the wny^tu a, secluded spot in the 
neighbourhood of the house, and there, sitting down on a 
log, the youth, after a little hesitation, opened his business. 

"'You are a physician,* he said, ^and know the fibre 
that is in men. Examine me, and tell me with the utmost 
frankness whether I had better take a course of liberal 


study. I am contemplating doing so ; my desire is in that 
direction. But if I am to make a failure of it, or p/actically 
so, I do not desire to begin. If you advise me not to do so, 
I shall feel content.' 


" In speaking of this incident, the doctor has remarked, 
recently : ' I felt that I was on my sacred honour, and the 
young man looked as though he felt himself on trial. I had 
had considerable experience as a physician, but here was a 
case much different from any other I had ever had. I felt 
that k Qiust be handled with great care. I examined his 
head, and saw that there was a magnificent brain there. I 
sounded his lungs, and found that they were strong, and 
capable of making good blood. I fdt his pulse^and saw. 
that there was an engine capable of sending the blood up 
to the head to feed the brain, I had seen many strong 
physicj^^ systems with warm feet, but edd, sluggish brain ; 



thos^ who possessed sudi systems 
/ around and doze. Therefore I was anxious t»1cnow about 
the kind of an engine to run that delicate machine^ the 
brain. At the end of a fifteen minutes^ careful examination 
of this kind, we rose, and 1 said, Go on, follow the leadings of 
your ambition, and ever after I am your friend, Y ou have the 
brain of a Webster, and you have the physical proportions 
rhat will back you in the most herculean efforts. All you 
need to do is to work. Work hard, do not be afraid of over-* 
working, and you will make your mark.^' 

“ I wish you had a better suit of clothes, James,*' 
remarked his mother, but we shall have to make these 
do, I guess." It was the same suit he had on when he 
called upon Dr, Robinson. Indeed, he possessed no other 
suit. The trousers were nearly out at the knees, hut under 
the skilful hand of his mother they were made almost as 
good as new. 

Good enough any way," said James, in reply to his 
mother’s wish. It was fortunate that he was n6t the victim 
of a false piide : if he had been, he would not have cv.)u- 
sented to attend a £?cniinary in that plight. 

It was settled that the boys sljould board themselves, 
each one carrying his own outfit in utensils and provisions^ 
doing it as a matter of economy. 

When Garfield had scraped together all the money 
she could for James, the amount was only about eleven 
dollars. 

‘‘That will do to begin with," he remarked. "I can 
earn more." 



XV. 

OEAUOA SEMINTARY. 

On the fifth day of March; the day before the school opened, 
James and hi^ cousins travelled to Chester, on foot, quite 
heavily loaded with cooking utensils and provisions, "^rhe 
distance was ten miles, over roads that were poor, indeed, 
at that season of the year^ They carried dippers, plates, 
a knife and fork each, a fry-pan, kettle, and other things to 
match, with a quantity of ham, or bacon,” as the settlers 
called it. James was arrayed in the suit of clothes in which 
he appeared before Dr. Robinson, and the other boys were 
clad about ditto. No one would have charged them with 
pride, on thi‘ir way to the Seminary.” At this day, some 
faithful constable would arrest such a troupe for tramps^ who 
had robbed a fanner's kitchen, ainl were taking “leg-bail.” 
Nevertheless, they were three as Jolly boys as Cuyahoga 
County could boast. Their errand was nobler and grander 
than that of any aspirant who was fishing for an office in 
the State of Ohio. Why should they not be jolly ? 

They pr oceeded directly to the house of the principal, 
Mr. Daniel 11 ranch, an eccentric man, though a very respect*^ 
able scholar in some departments. 

Wc’vc come to attend your school,” said James, 
addressing himself to Mr. Branch, “We came fro^i 
Orangji.” 

“ What^s your name ? ” inquired the principal. 

“ My name is James A. Garfield ; and these are my 
cousins (turning to the boys ) ; their names are William and 
Henry Boynton.” 

“ cll, Pm glad to see you, boys ; you might be en- 
gaged iiynxuch worse business than this. I suppose yoq ar# 
UP richer than most of the scholars we have bere.'^ 



The last remark: of Mn Branch is good evidcxibe that hi 
had surveyed the new-comers from head to foot, and {bat 
the remark was prompted by their poor apparel. 

No, sir/^ answered James, drily ^ we are not loaded 
down with gold or silver, but with pots, and kettles, and 
provisions for housekeeping/^ 

Going to board yourselves, then,^* replied the teacher, 

. by way of inquiry. 

sir j can you tell us where we can find a room ? ** 
answered James. 

Yes 5 near by/^ answered Mr, Branch ; good deal 
of that business is done here. Scores of our boys and girls 
would never stay here if they could not board themselves. 
Look herc/^ and stepphig out from the door-way he pointed 
to an old, unpainted house, twenty or thirty rods away. 

You sec that old house there, do you) he said.' James 
assented. I think you will find a room there ; an old 
lady, as poor as you arc, lives in one part of it. You will go 
to her to hiquire/^ 

Thank you, sir, thank you/^ repeated the boys, politcl/, 
as they started for the antique habitation. They found the 
old lady, and hired a room, for a pittance, in v/hich there 
were a fireplace, diree old chairs, that corresponded with the 
building, ajid two beds on the floor, or w^hat the good 
woman of the house was bold enough to call beds, llcre 
they unpacked their goods, and set up housekeeping by 
cooking their first meal. 

The Geauga Seminary'^ was a Free-will Baptist instil 
tution, in quite a flourishing condition, having a hundred 
students, of both sexes, drawn thither from the towns in 
that region. The town in which it was located, Chester, 
was small, but pleasant, the academy furnishing the only 
attraction of the place. 

School opened, and James devoted himself to grammar, 
natural philosophy, arithmetic, and algebra. He had never 
seen but one algebra before he purchased the one he used. 
The principal advised him to take this course of study. 

It was a new scene for James, a school of one hundred 
pupils, male and female, most of them better clad thah him- 
self. He was awkward and bashful, especially in the 



of young ladie$^ whom be regarded! hx superior 
to young men of the same age and attainment. Still he 
Wke into the routine of the school readily, and soon was 
imder full headway, like a new vessel With every sail set. 

Singularly enough, he encountered an unexpected ditSw 
culfy in the grammar-class within a very few days. 

James said, is a conjunction." 

“ Not so ; iut is a verify and means he replied the 
teacher. 

“A v^rh } hut a verbV* exclaimed James, in reply, 
without scarcely thinking that he was calling the teacher's 
opinion in question. He had Kirkman's grammar at his 
command, even to its preface, which he could glibly repeat, 
Word by word ; and he knew that butvfz% a conjunction, 
according to Kirkman and all the teachers whose pupil he 
had been. Could his teacher be joking, or did he make a 
blunder f 

“Yes,* hut is a verb, no rpattcr what the books say^ 
young man ; whose grammar have you studied ? " the 
teacher answered. 

“ Kirkmaif s," replied James. 

^‘Kirkman! and he K ju‘'t like all the rest of them, 
wrong from beginning to end,'' said Mr. Branch. “ That's 
not the grammar you will learn in this school, 1 can tell 
you, by any means. I teach a grammar of my own, the 
grammar of common sense/’ 

James tliought it was the grammar of nonsense, though 
he did not say so. At that time he did not know that Mr. 
Branch w^as at war with all the grammarians, and had intro- 
duced a f) stem of instruction in that study peculiarly his 
own, 

“Besides Kiikman, all the teachers I ever had have 
called* ittjf a conjunction," added James, directly implying 
that he did not accept Branch’s grammar. 

You don't believe it, I clearly see, young man j but 
you will long before you have spent twelve weeks in this 
school," remarked Mr. Branch. “You will have sense 
enough to see that I am right, and the old grammarians 
wrdhg.'*^ 

“If bui is a verb, I don't sec why and is not a verb 






remarked James, being quite inclined to arrif 
Kirkman agaiiist Branch. ' 

“ It is a verb, James ; cmd is a verb, I want you to 
understand, in the imperative mood, and means add^ that is 
all there is to ic,*^ was the emphatic answer of Mr, Branch. 

James looked at the boys, and smiled in his knowing 
V»*ny. The teacher saw the unbelief which pervaded that 
look, and he continued ; 

‘‘ See here, young man, and docs something more than 
connect two things ; it adds» I want to speak of you and 
Henry, two of you together, and I say, James and Henry; 
that is, add Henry to James : don^t you see it nov/ ? It is 
clear as daylight.^' 

There was no daylight in it to James, and he so 
expressed himself. Each day brought discussion in the 
class between the principal and James. The foimer's 
system of grammar was all of a piece with and and /;?//, 
so that the hour for the grammar class wa’i an hour of 
contention, very spicy to the members of the class, but 
rather annoying to the teacher. The latter was not li^ng 
ill discovering that he had a remarkable scholar in James — 
one who would not receive anything on trust, or without 
the most substaiitfal reason or proof. His respect for James’s 
taiems sonic wiiat reconciled him to liis annoying con- 
tradiction!' 

The boys had much sport over Branch’s grammar ; we 
mean James and his cousins. 

If hit is a verb, then butjf^ must be an af/verb, since 
it only adds three*^ more letters and one more syllable/' 
said James. 

You ought to have told him so,” replied Henry; it*s 
a good point ; it is carrying out his system exactly,” 

^■^Not much system about it, any way,” responded 
James, “ but a good deal of egotism and stubbornness.” 

‘‘You can be as stubborn as he is,” remarked Henry. 

He don't hardly know how to get along with Kirkman ; 
it's tough for him.” 

We will not follow the grammar class. It should be 
said, however, that James never adopted Branch's gKaramar, 
He contended against it so long as he continued in the 



tSm; imd it is: our privite opinion that the author ojF 
Branches Grammar was w<fU pleased when James exchanged 
it for another study. 

The boys succeeded tolerably well at housekeepings 
though they did not extract quite so much fun from it as 
they expected. After a short time, they hired the old lady 
in the house to cook some of their food. She did their 
washing, also. It was only a very small amount they paid 
her weekly. Still, buying his books, and incurring some 
other unavoidable erpenses, James saw his eleven dddlars 
dwindling av/ay quite rapidly. ; 

“I must look up woik, or I shall become bankrupt, 
soon/^ remarked James. I can see the bottom of my 
purse now, almost.^' 

What sort of work do you expect to find in this little 
place ? inquired William. 

“‘Carpenter's work, I guess/’ answered James. ‘‘IVc 
had my cy<- on that carpenter’s shop yonder (pointing) for 
some time. They seem to be busy there. I never lived 
ajiy where yet that T couldn't find work enough. I shall 
try them to-morrow." 

What is that carpenter's name?" inquired William. 

^‘Woodworth — Hcinan Woodworth. I have had my 
eye on him ior some time." 

Before .school, on the following morning, James applied 
CO Mr. Woodworth for work. 

‘‘What do you know about this business?" Mr. 
Woodworth inquired. 

“I have worked for Mr. 7Veat, of Orange," James 
replied. 

“ J know him; what can you do?" said Mr. Wood- 
worth . 

“ I can build a barn, if you want I should," answered 
James, ^laughingly. “ I have helped in building five or six 
Wns. I can plane for you." 

“You look as if you might 'be a good, strong fellow fpf 
planing," continued Mr. Woodworth. “You pay youl 
own way at school ? " 

“ Y^ sir; 1 had only eleven dollars to begin with, and 
that worn last long." 




Not loiigy I shouldo^t think, bbatd is 
« I board myself,” added James, by way of enlightening 
the carpenter, ♦ 

Board yoursell? That is rather tough, though many 
do it.'^ 


Many things are tougher than that,” remarked James. 
‘‘Perhaps so; but that is tough enough. You may 
come over after school, and Pll see what I can do for you.** 
y And what you can do for yourself,” quickly responded 
James, “ If I can’t work so as to make it an object for 
you to hire me, then 1 don’t wish to work for you. I 
don’t ask you to let me have work as a matter of charity.” 

Mr. Woodworth admired the pluck of the boy, and he 
repeated, Come over after school, and I will see what I 
can do for you.” $ 

“I can work two or thice hours a day, and all day on 
Saturdays ; and you needn’t put a price on my work until 
you see what I can do,” added James, as he turned away. 

The result was that Mr. Woodworth hired James, who 
worked at the’ shop before school in the morning, and then 
hurried to it at the close of school, at four o’clock ; and, on 
Saturdays, he made a long day’s labour. He continued this 
method through (he term, denying himself of the games 
and sports enjoyed by the scholars, excepting only an 
occasional liour. No boy loved a pastime better than he, 
but to pay his bills was more inipoitant than sport. At 
the close of the term he had money enough to pay all his 
bills, and between two and three dollars to carry home with 
him. 


One of the chief attractions of the seminary to James 
was its library, although it was small; It contained only 
one hundred and fifty volumes ; but to James that number 
was a spectacle to behold. He was not long in asccj<^aining 
what books it contained ; n^t that he read a great many of 
them, for he had not time j but he examined the library, 
and found it destitute of books of the Jack Halyard ” 
style; nor was he sorry* He found a class of books just 
suited to aid students like himself in their studies, and he 
was well satisfied. He made as much use ofSthem ^ 


possiUe in the circumstances, and often read far into the 



- •*“ ■' j;"?r y? f * • v 'ijrr'* ? 

nl^» It WAS a luxury to bim^ rather than a self-denial, to 
extend his studies ajjto the night, in order to be perfect in ; 
his lessons, and secure a little time for reading. 

The regulations of the school made it necessary for 
James to write a composition twice a month, sometimes 
upon a subject announced by the Principal, and sometimes 
Opon a topic of his own selection. Occasionally,' the 
authors of the essays were required to read them to the 
whole school, from the platform. The first time that 
James read an essay, he trembled more than he did before 
rebel cannon twelve or fourteen years thereafter. 

“ Lucky for said James to his room mates, tlmt 
there was a curtain in front of my legs,^^ alluding to a 
narrow curtain on thoedge of the platform. 

“ How so ? '' inquired William. 

‘‘No one could see my legs shake; you would have 
thought they had the shaking palsjr/' 

“I never would have thought tnat of you,^^ added William. 

“ It’s true, whether you thought it of me or not. I 
never trembled so in my fife,” 

“Then you was scared?” remarked William. 

“ I guess that was the name of ir,^’ replied James, 

“ Your essay wan’t scared, Jim ; it was capital,” con- 
tinued William, “I should be willing to shake a trifle, 
if 1 could write such an essay. Some of them were 
astonished that such a suit of clothes as jours should hide 
such a production.” 

“i\luch (obliged,” answered James; “you seem to 
praise my essay at the expense of my clothing. I can 
afford a better essay than suit of clothes. It costs only 
thought and labour to produce the essay, but it costs money 
to get cjothes.” 

James had taken from the library the “ Life of Henry 
C, Wright,'’ and had become deeply interested in its 
perusal. He learned of the privations and denials of Mr. 
Wright, flss well as hi^ methods in acquiring an education ; 
and he was captivated by the spirit of the man. 

“We jean live cheaper than we do,” he remarked to his 
cousins. '“Another term we must adopt Mr. Wright's 
Jiet.” 



€i What Wiaa thit ? ^ inquired Hehiy* 
«Milk/" 




« Nothing but milk?"* 

Bread and miJk ; a milk diet wholly.** 

** How long ? 

Right through his course of study.’* 

Was it clicaper than we are liviag—thirty-hve cents a 
week, apiece.” 

Yes ; but better than that, it was healthier.” 

How did he know that ? ’* 

“ Because he was better than ever before, and had a 
clearer head for study.” 

“ It may not suit us, though,” remarked William, who 
had been listening to the conversation. 

We shan’t know till we try,” answered James. I 
propose to try it next term. We are a little too extravagant 
in our living now ; we must cut down our expenses. I 
have had the last cent that I shall take from my friends. I 
shall p.^y my own way hereafter.” 

Y'ou can’t do it,” said Henry. 

Then i will quit study. 1 know I can do it. My 
mother needs all the money she can get without he lping me.” 

I admire your pluck,” added Henry j ‘‘ but 1 think 
you will find youisclf mistaken.” 

As J am earning money now, I can pay my way/* 
continued James ; and on a milk diet I can scrimp a little 
more.” 


‘‘And if you should conclude not to cat anything, you 
could live at very small expense,” retorted Henry, by way 
of making fun of his milk diet. 

“ Laugh at it as much as you please,” replied James ; 
meat is not necessary to health’ — I am satisfied of that. 
There is more siourishment in good bread and milk than 
there is in roast beef.*’ 

“ Well, 1 should take the roast beef if I could get it,” 
interrupted William. “Milk for babes; andT.a^m not a 
baby,” ^ 

“Milk for scholars,” responded James; “I actually 
believe that a better scholar can be made of milk thah of beef,” 
If you will say ' bacon * instead of beef, perhaps I shall 



playfully! ' ^ I 'don’t tbink ' 
l%t toon can produce high scholarship/’ 

Jim’s cs^ was made out of it chiefly,” remarked 
Henry; ‘‘that was scholarly. Bacon has contributed too 
much to my comfort for me to berate it now.” 

‘ And so the boys treated with some levity a subject over 
which James became an enthusiast. He ^ s^sls thoroughly 
taken with Air. Wright’s mode of living, and thoroughly 
resolved to adopt it the next term. 

The Debating Society, also, interested James very 
much; it was the first orte he had ever become acquainted 
with. The IVincipal recommended it highly as a means of 
sclf-culturc, and James accepted his recommendation as 
sound and pertinent. He engaged in debate hesitatingly at 
first, as if he bad grave doubts of his ability in that direc- 
tion ; but he soon learned to value the Society above many 
of his academical privileges. The trial of his poweis in 
debate disclosed a facility within him that he had not 
dreamed of. He possessed a ready command of language^ 
could easily express his thoughts upon any question under 
discussion, and was really eloquent for one so ungainly in 
personal appearance. He studied each question before the 
club as he would study a lesson in algebra, determined to 
master it. He could usually find books in the library that ^ 
afforded him essential aid in preparing for debates, so tiiat he 
appeared befoie the school always well posted upon the sub- 
ject in hand. His familiarity with them often evoked 
remarks of surprise from both scholars and teachers. It wa? 


here, probably, that be laid the foundation for that remark- 
able ability in debate that afterwards distinguished him in 
Congress. He began by preparing himself thoroughly for 
every discussion, and that practice continued with him 
throughout his political life. It made him one of the most 
prompt, brilliant, and eloquent disputants in the national 


legislature. 

It was not strange that James won enviable notoriety in 
the Debating Society of the Jpfeauga Academy. The debates 
became important and attractive to the whole school because 
he was a disputant. Scholars hung upon his lips, as after- 
wards the listening multitude were charmed by his eloquence. 







,'1?cachers tod jiupiljs "Iwgto'Veiy 56<hi ti(>’‘pwii!ct:!iK«'1^m 
l^^riUiant future as a public $p^en In meir sui^^ fm 
admiration cyf the young orator they forgot tjbe jean tibus^V 
that were too short for his limbs by four in<^s. 

Henry Wilson discovered his ability to express his 
thoughts, before an audience in the village debating society 
of Natick, Mass., in early manhood. Here he sulyected 
himself to a discipline that insured bis eminence as a cfebater 
in Congress. The celebrated English philanthropist Buxton 
had DO thought of becoming an orator or a statesman, until 
he learned, in the debating society of the school which he 
attended, that he possessed an undeveloped ability for the 
forum. 7'he distinguished English statesman, Canning, 
declared that he qualified himself for bis public career in the 
school of his youth, where the boys organized and supported 
a mock parliament, conducting the debates, appointing com- 
mittees, enforcing rules, and pitting one parry again^st the 
other, precisely as was done by Parliament. I n like manner, 
the hero of this volume really be^an his distinguished public 
career in the lyceum of Geauga beminary* 





XVL 


, AFT^R VACATION. 

A VACATION of two moftths in the summer gave jAmes 
ample t)pportunity for manual labour. Thomas at 
home, and he decided to build a frame-barn for his mother. 
He could have the assistance of James, who really knew 
more about barn-building than Thomas did. 

I s*pose you can frame it, Jim/^ said Thomas. 

I suppose that I can, if algebra and philosophy have 
not driven out all I learned of the business,” 

You can try your hand at it, then. I should think 
that algebra and philosophy would help rather than hinder 
barn-building,^^ added T'homas. 

“ Precious little they have to do with barns, I tell you," 
responded James. I'hey are taking studies, though." 

‘‘ It woii^t take you long to find out what you can do/' 
continued Thomas ; it spoils some boys to go to school 
too much." 

Thomas had prepared sufficient lumber «whcn he was at 
home, at different times, for the barn. It was all ready to 
be worked into the building ; and the brothers proceeded tp 
the task resolutely, James leading off’ in framing it. No 
outside fielp w'as called in, Thomas and James considering 
themselves equal to the task. 

We need not delay to record the details of the job. It 
will ajiswer our purpose’ to add, simply, that the barn was 
Duilt by the brothers, and thus one more’ convenience w^ 
added for the comfort of their mother. The day of jpff 
buildings was now over to Qarfield feipily. Tipies hsid 
wonderfully changed s|nce Mr. Garfield died, and the |^pu- 
lation of the township had increased, so that the wiliqpy 
iiess*and*folitai7 place " Had disappeared. 



As soon as the barn ivas cbi^pleted, Ja^&s 
elsewhere among the farmers. He must earn 
before returning to Chester, for a portion of his doctor's bill 
remained unpaid, and then, a new susj^t of clothes, shirts, and 
other things would require quite an outl^iy- 

He found a farmer behind time in ^Ung his hay. 

Y es, I want you,^^ the farmer said j and I wish you 
had been here two weeks ago : it seems as if haying would 
hold out all summer.” 

You are rather behind time, I judge, replied James.* 
Better late than nev^er, though.” 

I don't know about that, James. I rather have it read, 
better never late,** remarked the sensible man. 

“ I'hat is my rule,” answered James. At school we 
are obliged to be in time. Tardiness is not allowable.” 

It never should be allowed anywhere. It seems as if 
we can never catch up when wre once get behind,” continued 
the farmer ; and then there is no comfort in it. It keeps 
one in torment all the while to feel that he is behindhand : 
I don't like it.” 

Neither do I,” answered James, '^It is worse to be 
behindhand in school tlian it is on a farm, much worse, I 
think. A scholar behind his class is an object of pity.” 

The farm-work did not continue behindhand long, how- 
ever, 'Fhe remainder of the haying w as accomplished in a 
week, and Janies had opportunity for other jobs. He found 
work clear up to the close of his vacation, not having even a 
day for pastime*. I'hus he w'as able to pay off his doctor 
bill, provide a better outfit for another school term than he 
had the first term, and to aid his mother also, 

James was not idle during the evenings of his vacation. 
Algebra occupied a portion of his time ; and two or three 
reading books which he brought from the Chester* libra^-y 
beguiled many of his evening hours. If he had any leisure 
hours during hi» vacation, they were not idle hours. Every 
hour told upon the new purpose of his life. He had ceased 
to talk about going to sea, or even coasting on Lake Eric, 
in his enthusiasm for an education. His mother, of course, 
never reverted to the subject, and she was rejoiced to find 
that James was aspiring after something higher and nobler. 



aboul^ a «^^nng life, or even to thidlc abotit it* 

''‘‘Iwish you had some money to take back with you, 
James/^ remarked his mother, th^ay betbre he left for the 
seminary. 

I don’t know as I care for more,*^ answered Janies. 

have a ninepente {showing the bit, and laughing), and 
that will go as far as it is possible for a ninepehce to go. I 
have it all aVranged t0.^ork for Mr. .Woodworth, out of 
school, and 1 can exisily pay my way.’’ ^ * 

That may be true ; but a few dollars to begin the term 
with would be very convenient,” responded Mrs. Garfield. 

Better begin with nothing and end with something, 
than to begin with something and end with nothing,” added 
James. 

“ I suppose, then, that you expect to end the term with 
more money than you begin it with ? ” said his mother, 
inquiringly. 

^^Yes, T do; for I shall want a little change in my 
pocket in the winter, if I teach school,” replied James* 

Then you really expect to be qualified to toich school 
next winter, do you r ” 

I design to; perhaps I shall be disappointed, though.” 
hope not,” continued his mother. By teaching 
school in the winter you can get together money enough to 
pay your school bills all the rest of the year ; and that will 
make it easy for you, I want to sec you able to earn 
enough in winter to pay all your school bills, so that you 
will not be obliged to work before and after school to earn 
money.” 

1 doift expect to see that time, mother. I am content 
to work my way along' as I have done,^’ was James’s brave 
reply. Nobody can be healthier than I am ; so that it 
wear upon me much.” 

James returned to Geauga Seminary at the opening of 
the fall term, with the solitary ninepeucc in his packet. 
He playfully suggested to Henry that the bit must be very 
lonesome,” and thought he might provide a companion ” for 
it ere [ong^# 'Fhe circumstances remind us of the experience 
of +h<**late Horace Mann, of Massachusetts. Burn in poverty. 
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: r^bugh notsa jwior as James, he ha4 little 
his strong desire for an education. Providence, Kbw'eVer^ 
opened the way for him to prepare for college, which he did 
in six months, not whether he would be able to 

enter or not. By dint of perseverance he scraped togethet 
money enough to get him into coBege, although he could 
not tell whtre the money was coming from to keep him 
there. After a few weeks he wrote to his sister, My last 
two nincpences parted company some days ago, and there is 
no prospect of their ever meeting again/* That is, he had 
a solitary ninepence in his pocket. 

On the Sabbath after James’s return to the seminary he 
was at public worship, when the contribution - box was 
passed through the audience. Whether James’s sympathy 
for the lonely bit in his pocket got the better of his judg- 
ment, or whether it was the generosity of his soul (we 
suspect it was the latter), be dropped the ninepence into the 
box, thereby creating as great an emptiness as pc^sslble in his 
pocket. He was now upon a.n equality with the widow of 
the Scripture^ who cast her two miles (ail she havl) into the 
treasury of the Lord. 

Janres and his cousins boarded themselves during the fall 
term, adopting Wright’s milk diet at first, thereby reducing 
their expenses a very little, though not much. 

Jus*< thirty-one cents each, week,” remarked 
James, afier the trial of that method of livinrj fnir weeks. 
He had kepi a careful account, and now fi.'und the result to 
be as indicated, 

1 feel as if it had not cost us more than that,’* 
answered Henry. My physical consticuticn is reduced 
quite as ninth as our expeiivses, 1 think,” He said this 
humorously in pare, alliumgh be was not mucli captivated 
with their mode of living. 

That tvhich costs the least is not always the cheapest,^' 
remarked W illiam, whose opinions coincided with those of 
his brother. I feel as if we were having pretty cheap 
living/’ and he emphasized the word chcapinhis peculiar way. 

Well, I feel as if 1 had been living on the fat of tfie 
land/’ responded James. ‘‘I think 1 could hkndle. you 
both/’ he added, laughingly. 



'^Tiiere^s ik> dou)bt pf replied would 

^owfeton sawdust pudding, only have enough off itj hut 
this sticking to one article of diet right along don^t suit me/' 

^^You are one of the philosophers who n^aintam that 
* variety is the spice of life/ in eating as well as in pleasure, 
I suppose/' answered James, '^For my part, one thing at 
a time will do for me, if it is only enough,’* 

I dan*t know of one thing alone that is good cnougt 
for me/' remarked Henry, I go for increasing our 
expenses a little. e can go up to hfty cents a week with- 
out damaging anybody," 

what 1 think/' added William. *^^1 think I 
can be pretty well satisfied with that." 

Just as you choose, boys ; I can make way with nine- 
teen cents' worth of luxuries more, in case of necessity," 
replied James. “ Sawdust pudding or plum pudding is all 
the same to me ; I can thrive on either." 

Now, ♦Jim," said Henry, , very philosophically, 
believe, after all, that you are as anxious as wc are for better 
living, only you don't want to own it, and back down. You 
are the last fellow to back out of anything." Henry was 
about right in his remark, James was not at all unwilling 
to adopt a nn-re expensive fare, although his iron will would 
carry him thniugh his work wuth almost any sort of diet* 
His health was so robust, and his power of eiidurajice so 
great, that he couid eat much or little, apparently, ami 
thrive. 

The upshot of this interview was, that James assented 
to the increase of expenses to fifty cents per w^eek, each. 
Milk was Continued chiclly as their diet, but other things 
were added ♦lor variety. The last half of the term their 
boapd cost them fifty cents per week. 

Jaqjes had never spoken with the principal about becom- 
ing a teacher, although he was intending to do it. But Mr. 
Branch opened the subject about the middle of the term. 
He well knew the poverty of James, and took additional 
interest in him for that reason. He felt that a youth of his 
talents ought to acquire an education ; and he could see no 
bettef w^ay oi’ acc^mpli'^lniig it than by teaching school idi 
the winter. 










^^How>iroiild jou like to try yotir han4 
fcecpii^ James ?** mquired Mr. Branch. ' "J 

l^intend to try rny hand at it next winter, if I can get 
a school,'^ answered James. ^'My modier has always said 
that I could get an education if I would qualify myself to 
teach school.^^ 


good plan, James; I agree with your mother, 
exactly. Glad to see that you mind your mother, for such 
boys usually come out all right.'^ Mr. Branch was in a 
happy frame of mind when he said this, and his real kindness 
to James appeared in every word. 

'^Then,^^ he continued, “ what is better than all, you 
can do a great deal of good by teaching school. You will 
not only find it the best way to help yourself, but you will 
find it ti^e best way to help others ; and that is the highest 
of all considerations. Wc don’t live for ourselves in this 


world, or ought not to live for ourselves alone. That is too 
selfish and contemptible to be tolerated.^^ « 

Do you think I can obtain a school, without any 
doubt ? ” inquired James. 

“ Unquestionably/^ answered Mr. Branch, Teachers 
are more numerous than they were ten years ago, and so it is 
wfitb schools. More than that, 1 think you will succeed in 
the business. Every one will not be successful in the call- 
ing.^^ 

^M'Vhy do you think I shall succeed ? asked James » 
V/ho WHS curious to understand what particular qualities 
would win in the school-house. 


You will be w^cll qualifcdj that is one thing. You 
possess ability to express your thouglits readily ; that is very 
important for a teacher. Your mind is discriminating and 
sharp to analy?-e and see the reason of things ; that is *lso 
an indispensable qualification for a successful teacher.^ You 
will govern a school well, 1 think, without much trouble. 
A young mar who is popular with associates in study 
usually makes a good teacher.’^ T'his was the honest reply 
of the principal to the last inquiry of James ; all of which 
was a substantial encouragement to the latter. He began to 
looJc forward to the new occupation witli much pleasure. 

One incident occurred at this term of school, relating to 



ite Jamei played a ainisplknbu^^^f^ 

At that time there were ab<nit as many rbgues m a schodl 
of one hundred pupils as there are to-day;: Human nature 
averaged about as it does now among pupils. There was 
the same need of wise government and watchfulness^ on the 
part of the principal^ to maintain order. In this respect, theU 
principal was well qualified for his position ; and roguish 
pupils could not reftel against his government with impunity. 
This was quite well understood ; and still there were Occa- 
sional scrapes, in #hicb a class Of pupils engaged as the best 
way, in their estithation, to dispose of a surplus fund of 
animal spirits. 

A youth of considerable pertness insulted one of the 
town^s people, and it came to the ear of the principal. In- 
deed, the citizen erttered a complaint against the pupil, ' 
rehearsing the facts to Mr. Branch. I'he credit of the 
schpol, and the credit of the principal himself, demanded 
that he should take notice of the matter, rebuke the act, 
and lecture the whole school, that there might not be a 
repetition of the act. 

As often happens in large schools, the pupils took sides 
with the author of the naughty deed. The sympathies of 
young people, especially in school, unite them together as by 
strong cords. Without regard to the merits of the case, 
they decide for the accused party, and sustain him. 

‘‘If Bell goes, I go,*' exclaimed one of the boys, mean- 
ing, that if the principal expelled Bell, he would be one to 
leave the school, also. The fact shows that feeling played 
a more promrient part in the affair than judgment. 

“ And ril be another to go,^^ answered a smart young 
follow *, that is, smart in his own estimation. 

“Will you take me along with you?” asked a third, 
who w^s more disposed to show humour than passion. “ 1*11 

one to the company/^ 

“ Me, too ! ” exclaimed a fourth. “ Puf me down for 


that scrape. A great many folks think that school- boys have 
no rights.” 

In this way the subject was discussed amqpg a class of 
the bpys, sihd even some girls signified a willingness to express 
their indignation in some such way as that proposed. It was 




dliMmed that SIS many as ‘‘twimty*’ pupils 
school if Bell was ejKpelled. But when, at last, they 
around to James with their proposition, they met with a 
serious embarrassaieiit. 

«Why should I leave the school because another 
4irlk>w is sent avvaf!^^ answered James. ‘*Can you tell me?^^ 

Of course they could not give a reason why he should. 
O^e boy did venture to reply : 

VVe want to show our indignation/* 

Indignation about what ? asked jW^es, 

“ At sending Bell away/^ 

But he is not s^^jlteiway yet, and he may not be/' 

‘‘ Well, I don’t bdreve in treating a fellow so/’ 

How ? persisted James. 

M Well, call a fellow up, and make such a touse over his 
way of speaking to a man/^ 

How did he speak ? 

The citizen claims that he insulted him. But tfiat^s 
not the thing for us boys to look at j we ought to by 

our fellows. 

^^Sfand by them, right or wrong ? ** inqulrcu James. 
Yes, if necessary.” 

‘^Well, 1 shall not,** answered James, emphatically, 
** If one of our f ‘Hows gets into a scrape 1 will not help 
him out unless it can be done honourably ^ you can depend 
on that.” 

‘‘ I think it is mean,** contimiod the boy, for a citizen 
tc complain of a scholar just because he did not use his 
tongue quite right/* 

I don’t agree wich you,” answered James j “ Bell 
ought to use his tongue as well as he docs his hands, for all 
that 1 can see j and if it gets him into trouble, he has no 
one to blame except himself.” ^ 

That may all be true,” added Bell’s persistent friem; , 
♦‘but if he gtts into trouble thoughtlessly, I am willing to 
help him out.” 

‘‘ So am I,” quickly responded James, “provided he is 
sorry, and ij willing to be helped out of it in a proper way,” 
1 suppose by that, you have not a good opiaion of opr 
method of helping him ? 







** Nb> i have not' If Bell ^^31 aprfe^ze to thecitteeh, 
and signify to Mr. Branch that he is sorry, and tvill not 
repeat the insult, I will be among the first to intercede for 
him ; but he must help himself before I am W'iiling to help 
him/" ^ ^ 

This ended the proposed rebellion in school. Bell did 
make all suitable amends for his misconduct, and remained 
in the school. The incident illustrates a prominent trait*of 
character in James thus far through his life. He bad an 
opinion of his own, and maintained it, in his youth, as he 
did in later Jifc. He would not kwwingly atfead even 
a school companion in wrong doingjMjpde repudiated the so- 
called code of honour "" in schools,' requiring boys lo sup- 
port each other, whether right or wrong. 

The fall term was a very profitable one to James. His 
scholarship became fully established. He led the school 
in talents and progress. He paid all his bills, also, by his 
daily labour in the carpenter’s shop, and had several dollars 
left for pocket-money at the clobc of the term. 



XVII. 


KEEPJN^G SCHOOL. 

The next day after James reached bome^ at the close of 
the term, he started to find a situation as teacher. 

When will youM|turn ? inquired his mother. 

When I get a scnool. Somehow 1 feel as if it would 
be a hard matter to get a school.” 

I hope not, my son,” answered his mother, rejoicing 
in her heart that James was going to be a teacher, and not a 
sailor. 

/ hope not,” responded Janies ; ‘^but I don't seem to 
feel so elated over the prospect as 1 did once. I shall dr? my 
best, howev<!r, and I may be gone several days.” 

'James took the most favourable route, on foot, and made 
his fiist application about ten miles from home. 

You are too young,” replied the committee to his 
application ; we don't want a hoy to teach our school.” 

I have a recommendation from A'lr. Branch, I^iincipal 
of the Geauga Seminary > and he proceeded to exhibit his 
testimonials. 

“No matter about tha%” replied the committee-man. 
“ No doubt you know enough, but you can't make yourself 
any older than you be ; that's the trouble. We've* had boys 
enough keep our school,''^ 

'I'his was quite a damper upon the ardour of James; and 
he left the man, and continued his journey, refiectiny upt^n 
the value of age to pedagogues. 

I'he next school district that he reached had engaged a 
teacher. 

“ If you had come a week ago^ Fd hired yer/' the man 
said. 

It was encouraging to James that he had founa a district 



whm age ^as not an absdiate requireii^ He thought^^ 
better of youth now. . 

“ Possibly in the Norton District they^e not a tcacjier 
yet/’^ the man added. 

Whereas that ? inquired James. 

About three miles north of here/^ pointing with hid 
finger. Go to Mr. Nelson j he^s the man you want ter 
see. He’ll hire yer, if he*s no teacher.^^ 

James posted away to the Norton District, and found 
Mr. Neif<*n, just about dark. 

‘‘ Just found a teacher, yoting man, and hired him,'^ 
Mr. Nelson said. Can’t very hire another.” 

or course not/^ answered jBes ; ^‘and perhaps the 
one you hired needs the chance as much as I do/' 

Perhaps so ; be^s trying to get an educaiion.” * 

So am I/" responded James. 

At (icauga Seminary.^* ♦ 

*^Ah! we had a teacher from that seminary two years 
igo, and he. was as good a teacher asnve ever had.^^ 

rir^t is fortunate for me,” remarked James, pleasa.ntly. 
i t he had not proved a good teacher you would not want 
! not her from that institution.” 

‘‘Very like,” replied Mr. Nelson. “But come, you 
aiPt look alter any more schools to-night ; it is gettirjg dark, 
.'omc in, and stop over night with us.” 

James accepted the cordial invitation, stopped with the 
family over night, and, on the following day, continued his 
schooi-luinting trip. But he did not find a school. He 
met with (mic committee-man who declined to hire him be- 
cause “We had one feller from Gaga Siminary, and he made 
sich a botch of it that we don’t want another,” 

After two days of hard work in the vain search for a 
. :chool* James reached home more thoroughly discouraged 
than his mother ever knew him to be before. * 

“ It is impossible to find a school ; most of them have 
teachers engaged,” said James. And he gave a full account 
of his travels and disappointments. 

“ Perhaps the Lord has something better for you in store, 
James/^ answered his mother. “It is not best for you 




be dipcdsur^ged/ after you liavc overcoine isto cii^y 
^bstacles/^ 


James did not tell his mother that if the Lord had any* 
thing better in store for him he would be obliged if He wamd 
make it known ; but he thought so. 

You are tired enough to goto bed/^^ added fais mother j 
^ and to-morrow you can tSk with your Uncle Amos 
about it/’ 

Uncle Amos was their counsellor in all times of trial ; 
and James accepted tlic suggestion as a kind of solace, and 
retired. 

The next morningp,jbcfore he was up, he heard a man 
call to his mother fromlJhe road. 

« Widow Garfield ! ” 

She responded by going to the door. 

Where's your boy Jim? ’’ 

He is at home. He is not up yet/’ Mrs. Gai field 
replied, a little curious tc^ know what he wanted of James 
so early in the morning. 

“ 1 wojidcr if he’d like to keep our school at the Ledge 
this winter,” the man continued. 

James bounded out of bed at the sound of the word 
school, beginning to think that Providence had sent an angel, 
in the sluipe of a man, to bring tlie something better ” 
which his mother told about. He stood tace to lace with 
the man in an incredibly brief period. The caller was a 
well-known neighbour, living only a mile away, and the 
school for Vvhicli he wanted a teacher was not much further 


than that. 

How’' is it, Jim ? will you keep our school at the Ledge 
this winter ? ” he inquired. 

v/ant a school/’ was James’s indirect reply. He 
knew the character of the school — that it was rough and 
boisterous — aiid he hesitated, 

Rcg’lar set of barbarians, you know, Jim, down there/’ 
the man con tinned. 

“ Yes i 1 know it is a hard school to teach. Do you 
think 1 can manage it ? All the scholars know me,” This 
reply of James showed what thoughts were passing through 
his mind. The committee-man replied ; 





„ ** They all fch^w of ani4 know tjiiat j^mi ;! 

can lick the whole of them vtrithout any trouWe, if vow. set 
about it ,• and you are just the chap to run the school The 


boys have driven out the master for two winters now j and 
1 want somebody to control the school this winter, if be 


don^t do a thing but stand over them with a caiie. A thrash** 
ing all around would do them an immense amount of good. 
Now, what do you say? Give 'you twelve dollars a month 


and board” 


This pourtriiyal of tlia character of the school rather 
drscouraged James than frther^visc j but his mother spoke, 
by way of helping liim out of the d^culty : 

‘‘ This is an r*ucxpected call to James, and he better ctm'- 
fiitler it to-day, and let you know his decision to-night/^ 

“ I v/ill do that,” said James. * 

“ That \vi\\ answer} but I hope you won’t fail me,” the 
man responded, and drove off. 

Go t>vei and consult youc Uncle Amos after break- 
fast,” aJvi^Ld his mother. It is a very difficult school to 
undertake fot the lirst one.” 


I should prefer to teach among strangers, at least my 
first school,” responded Jaines. you think this is the 

‘something better ^ Providence had in store for me ? ” 

Perhaps so. If you should Ik? successful in this school, 
your rcpiiiaiion as a teacher would be established ; you 
would have no more trouble in finding schools to keep,” 

“ I sec that ; and still, if I had a chance to take a school 
among strajigers I should decline this one,” said James, 

‘‘ l\Tha|'>; that is the very reastm you did not find a 
scliool. Providence means you shall take this one. I 
reailv think, James, that this is the correct view of the 
case.” 


J%mcs could not suppress a laugh over this turn of 
affairs ; nor could he fail to respect his mother’s moral 
philosophy. He really began to think that Providence w^ls 
forcing him to take this school, and he mentally decided to 
take it before he saw Uncle Amos. 


“ 1 ough school,” remarked Uncle Amos, when James 
sought Kis advice. “ Those rough fellows have had their 
way so long in school that it will be' a hard matter to 



V them into $abjectioh. 
f yourseJf? ** 

. I would prefer to teach where the scholars are not 
acquainted with me,” replied James. 

That might make a diflfercnce with some teachers^' 
Jamas; but the boys have nothing, against you* Perhaps 
' they will behave better because thiy know yob so well. 
I think they respect you, and that will be a great help.” 

Then you think I had better teach the school ? ^ 
remarked James, understanding the drift of his uncle's 
remarks to mean that. 

“ On the whole, I am inclined to think you had better 
teach the school.” 

If I had an opportunity to teai:h a better school, 
you would not advise me to take the one at the Ledge: 
I understand you to mean this,” 

‘‘About that,” his uncle answered. Pausing a few 
moments, as if to reflect upon the matter, he continued : 

“ It is just here, James ; you will begin that school 
as ‘ Jim (jurficld ; ” now, if you can leave it, at the close 
of ihc term, as Mr. Garfield, your reputation as a teacher 
will be established, and you will do more good than you 
can in any other school in Ohio.” 

Ujicle Amos was a very wise man, and James knew it. 
His opini(,»n upon all subjects was a kind of rule to be fol- 
lowed in the Garfield family. In this case his counsel was 
wise as possible ; its wisdom appeared in every word. 

“ I shall take the school,” said James, decidedly, as he 
rose to go. 

“ I think it will prove the best decision,” added bis 
uncle. 

The committee-man was notified according to agreement, 
and within two days it was noised over the distriej^. that 
“ Jim Garfield ” would teach the winter school. At first, 
remarks were ficely bandied about, pro and con., and the 
boys, and girls too, expressed themselves very decidedly 
upon the subject, one way or the other. Before school com- 
menced, however, the general opinion of the district, parents 
and pupils, was about as one of the large boys expfessed it : 

“ Me like Jim : he’s a good feller, and he knows more’n 


Hb«r do yoit fete) abM.lt 



aS Ihd tdabiim we ever I guess we Wter minii* He 
call Jicfc IIS easy ^nuf if we don't ; and he'll do it/' , 

This hopeful schoolboy understood that the comihittee^ 
man had instructed James to keep order and command 
obedience, if he had to Uck every scholar in school a 
doicn times over/^:. 


It was under these circumstances that James entered 
upon his new vocation-,. He dreaded the undgrtaking far 
more than he confessed ; andnwhen he left home, on the 
morning his school began, he remarked to his mother : 

. “ Perhaps I shall be back before noon, through with 
school-keeping,” signifying that the boys might ruh over 
him in the outset. 


“ I expect that you will succeed, and be the most 
popular teacher in town," was his mother's encouraging 
reply. She saw that James needed some bracing up in the 
trying circumstances. * 

James had determined in hisV)wn mind to run the school 
without resorting to the use of rod or ferrule, if possible. 
He meant that his government should be firm, but kind and 
considerate. He was wise enough to open his labour on 
the first morning without laying down a string of rigid rules. 
He simply assured the pupils he was there to aid them in' 
their studies, that they might make rapid progress ; that all 
of them were old enough to appreciate the purpose and 
advantages of the school, and he should expect their cordial 
co-operation. He should do the best that he could to have 
an excellent school, and if the scholars would do the same, 
both teacher and pupils would have a good time, and the 
best school in town. % 


Many older heads than he have displayed less wisdom in 
taking charge of a difficult school. His method appeared to 
be cxLCtly adapted to the circumstances under which he 
'^assumed charge. He was on good terms with the larger 
Jhoys before, but now those harmonious relations were con- 
firmed. 


We must use space only to sum up the work of the 
winter. 'jThe bad boys voluntarily yielded to the teacher's 
authority, and behaved creditably to themselves and satis- 
ffictprily to their teacher- There was no attempt to over^ 





ItHi the government of the school) and fomei^ tov^djrism^ 
that had been the bane of the school) disappeared. The 
pupils bent their energies to study, as if for the first time 
they understood whar going to school meant. James .inte* 
rested the larger scholars in spelling-matches, in which all 
found much enjoyment as well as profit, . He joined in the 
games and sports of the boys at noon, his presence proving 
M restraint #poii the disposition of some to be vulgar and 
profane. He was perfectly familiar with his scholars, and 
yet he was so correct and dignified in his ’ways that the 
wildest boy could but respect him. 

Janies “ boarded around/^ as was the universal custom j 
and this brought him into every family in the course of the 
winter. Here he enjoyed an additional opportunity to influ- 
ence his pupils. He took special pains to aid tliem in their 
studies, and to make the evenings entertaining to the mem- 
bers of the famdics. He read aloud to them, rehearsed 
history, told stories, availing liimsclf of his quite extensive 
reading to furnish material. In this way he gained a firm 
hold both of the parents and their cliildren. 

His Sabbaths were spent at home with his mother during 
the winter. 'Die Disciples* meeting had bceor.ic a fixed 
Institution, so that he attended divine worship cveiy Sabbath. 
A preacher was ofiiciaiing at the time in whom James 
became particularly interested. He was a very earnest 
preacher, a devout Christian, and a man of L’lrong native 
abilities. He possessed a tact foi putting things,** as men 
call it, and made his points rharply and forcibly. He was 
just suited to interest a youth hke James, and his preaching 
made a deep imp#essiori upon him. I'lom week to week 
tliat impression deepened, until he resolved to become a 
Christian at once j and he did. Before the close of his 
school he gave good evidence that he had become O true 
child of God. And now his mother’s cup of joy was over- 
flowing. She saw distinctly the way in which God had Icck 
liim, aiid her gratitude was unbounded. James saw, too, 
how it was that his mother’s prophecy was fulfilled : Pro- 
vidence has something better in store for you.^^ ^ 

The verdict of parents and pupils at the close of* the 
term wras; ‘^The best teacher we ever had.** So 



parted tirith his scholars, sbarih^ their confideiJ^e aod : 
esteem ; and his uncle Amos was satisfied, because he left 
the school as Mr^ GARFiEtD. 

returned to Geauga Seminary, not to board himself, 
but to board with Mr* Woodworth, the carpenter, according 
to previous arrangement. Mr* Woodworth boarded him for. 
one dollar six cents per week, induding his washing, and 
took his pay in labour. It was an excellent opportunity for 
James, as well as for the carpenter. His chief labour in the 
shop was planing boards. On the first Saturday after his 
return he planed fifty-one hoards, at two cents np'oee ; thus 
earning on that day one dollar and two cents, nearly enough 
to pny a week^s board. 

We shall pass over the details of his schooling that year, 
to his schooikeeping at Warrensville the following winter, 
where he was paid sixteen dollars a month and board. It 
was a and niore advanced school than the one of the 

previous w;ntcr, in a p)rasant<?r neighbourhood, and a more* 
convenient school-house. Wc c^hall stop to relate but two 
incidents connected v'ilh his winter’s work, except to sav 
that his success was complete. 

One 9i‘ the more advanced scholars wanted to study 
geometry, and James had given no attention to it. Me did 
not wish to let the scholar know that he liad never studied 
it, for lie kiKAV full well th.it he could keep in advance of 
his pupil, and teach him as he desired. So he purchased a 
text-book, studied geometry at night, sometimes extending 
his studies far into the night, and carried his pupil through, 
without the litter dreaming that his teacher was not an 
expert in the science. James considered this a clear gain ; 
for he would not have mastered geometry that winter but 
for this necessity laid upon him. It left him more time in 
^school fcr other studies. 

This fact is a good illustration of what James said after 
fee had entered on public life, viz. : A young man should be 
equal to more than the task before him ; he should possess 
reserved power.^^ He had not pursued geometry, but he 
was equal j:o it in the emergency. His reserved force carried 
him triumphantly over a hard place. 

One day he fell when engaged in o utdoor sports with Ws 



.> ; ' ■ ‘ ' , 

hig boys, the result of which was a large rent in his frahU* 
loons. They were well worn, and so thin that it did not 
require much of a pressure to push one of his knees through 
them. He pinned up the rent as well as he couldi|. and 
went to his boarding place, after school, with a countenance 
looking almost as forlorn as his trousers. He was boarding 
Vi^iih a Mrs. Stiles at the time, a motherly kind of a woman, 
possessing considerable sharpness of intellect. 

See what a plight I am In, Mra. Stiles,” showing the 
rent ill his pants. 

I see ; how did you do that ? said Mrs. Stiles. 

Blundering about, as usual/' James replied. I 
hardly know what I shall do.” 

‘‘ What ! so scared at a rent,” the good lady exclaimed ; 
that's nothing.” 

It is a good deal, when it is all the pantaloons a fellow 
has/' answered James. ‘‘This is all the suit I possess in 
the world, poor as it is.” ^ 

“ It's good enough, and there's enough of it as long ns it 
lasts/' replied the good woman ; “ make the best of things.” 

“1 think I could make the best of an extra siiii/' re- 
sponded James ; “ but this making the best of a single suit, 
and a flimsy one at that, is asking too much.” He said this 
humorously. 

“ Well, ' continued Mrs. Stiles, “ I can darn that rent 
so that it Vv’ill be just as good as new, if not better. 'That's 
easy enough done.” 

“ On me?" asked James, in his innocence. 

“Mercy, no! When you goto bed one of the boys 
will bring down your trousers, and I'll mend them. In the 
morning no one will know that you met with such an acci- 
dent. You mustn’t let such small matters trouble you. 
You'll forget all about them when you become President.” 

James’s wardrobe was not much more elaborate at this 
time than it was when he began attending school at Chester. 
He had no overcoat nor underclotliing, preferring to expose 
his body to the cold lather than rob his mind of knowledge. 

At the close of his school in Warrcnsvillc James re^ 
turned home, where an unexpected change in his 'pro- 
gramme awaited him. 
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THIRD TJEAR AT SCHOOL. 

James spent three years at Geauga Seminary, including 
school-keeping in winter. It was during his Ja«t term there 
that be met a young man who was a graduate of a New 
England college. James had never thought of extending 
his education so far as a college course. He scarcely 
thought it was possible, in his extreme poverty, to do it. 

** You can do it,^^ said the graduate. Several students 
did it when I was in college. I did it, in part, myself.'* 

“ How could 1 do it ? inquired James. 

In the first pldce/^ answered the graduate, there is 
a fund in most of the New England colleges, perhaps in all 
of them, the income of which goes to aid indigent students. 
It is small, to be sure, but then every little helps when one 
is in a tight place. Then there is a great call for school- 
teachers in the winter, and college students are sought 
after." 

How much is the annual expense, to an economical 
student ? " asked James. 

It varies somewhat in different colleges, though two 
hundred dollars a year, not including apparel, could be made 
to cover the running yearly expenses, I think. A young 
man would be obliged to be very saving in order to do it/ 

I am used to that," added James. They say that 
* necessity is the mother of invention,^ and I have invented 
H good many ways of living cheaply.” 

‘‘ I have known students to obtain jobs of work in term 
time — those who know how to do certain work," con- 
tinued the graduate, I knew a student who took care of 
a man's garden two summers, for which he received liberal 
pay. , I kdew one who taught a gentleman's son in the 
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iThc boy Was in ddicate heidth, iwSt able to enter a iscl^pol 
for hard study, I have known students to get jobs 
fiiculty, about the college buildings. I knew one student 
who sawed wood for his fellow^students in the iaD and 


winter terms, and he was one of the best scholars in hit 
class. He was very poj^lar^ toOt Was honoured for bis 
perseverance in acquiri1% an education. [ 1 think that he 
must have paid half his bills by sawing wood/’ 

James began to see further than he did. In his imagi- 
nation he began to picture a college building at the end of 
hi.s career. It was further off than he had intended to go in 
the way of study, but the way before him seemed to open up 
to it. What he supposed was impossible now appeared 
among possibilities. 

What is the shortest time that it would require me to 
prepare and get through college? James asked further. 

The necessary time is four years in preparation, and 
four years in college/^ the graduate answered. “ Some 
students shorten the preparatory course, and enter college 
one year in advance/’ 

/ should have to lengthen it in order to earn the money 
to pay my way,’’ responded James. “ I would be willing 
to undertake it, if I could get througli in twelve years, and 
pay all my bills/’ 

You can get through in less time than that, I know. 
I forgot to tell you that students sometimes enter college 
with money enough to carry them through the first two 
years ; then they stay out a year and teach an academy or 
high school, for which they receive sufficient remuneration 
to carry them through the remainder of the course. It is a 
better plan, I think, than to teach a district school each 
winter; it don’t interfere so much with the studies of the 
college, and it is easier for the student. Then have, 
known several students who borrowed the money of friends 
to pay their bills, relying upon teaching, after getting through 
college, to liquidate the debt. By waiting until their college 
course was completed they obtained a more eligible situa- 
tion, at a higher salary, than would h^ve beeji ppssilrff 







, <fWell, I jhm BO ftiefids having monef to loan,^* 
^^Biarfced James^ -*^1 shall have to content myself with 
working my own way by earning all my money a$ 1 go 
along ; and I am willing to do it, I had never thought it 
possible for me to go- to college ; but now I believe that I 
shall try 

I hope you answerdB the graduate, who had 

learned of Jameses ability, and who had seen enough of him 
to form a high opiuioii of his talents. YBu will never 
regret the step, I am sure* You get something in a college 
education that you can never lose, and it will always be a 
passport into the best society/* 

From that time James was fully decided to take a 
college course, or, at least, to try for it ; and be immediately 
added Latin and Greek to his studies. 

During the last year of his connection with Geauga 
Seminary, James united with the Disciples* Church in 
Orange. He took the step after much reflection, and he 
took it for greater usefulness. At once he became an active, 
working Christian, in Chester. He spoke and prayed in 
meeting ; he urged the subject of religion upon the atten- 
tion of his companions, privately as well as publicly ; he 
seconded the religious efforts of the principal, and assisted 
him essentially in the conduct of religious meetings. In 
short, the same earnest spirit pervaded his Christian life that 
had distinguished his secular career. 

In religious meetings his simple, earnest appeals, 
eloquently expressed, attracted universal attention. There 
was a naturalness and fervour in his addresses that held an 
audience remarkably. Many attended meetings to hear nim 
speak, and for no other reason. His power as a public 
speaker began to show itself unmistakably at that time. No 
doubt his youthful appearance lent a charm to his words. 

* He is a born preacher/^* remarked Mr. Branch to one 
of the faculty, ‘‘ and he will make his mark in that pro- 
fession.** 

‘‘ One secret of his power is, that he is wholly uncon- 
scious of it,” answered the member of the faiulty addressed. 

It seems to me he is the most eminent example of tfat I 
fwr knew* He appears^ to lose all thought of himiseif in 
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|ke subject before btm« He is not a bold young msui at aB> 
he is modest as any student in the acadeniy, and yet» iil 
speaking, he seems to be so absorbed in his theme that 
fear is banished. He will make a power in the pulpit, if 
present appearances foreshadow the future.^^ 

It cannot be otherwise,*' Responded Mr. Branch, if 
<ause and effect follovif each other; He ■ developes very 
rapidly indeed. I wish it were possible for him to have a 
college education." 

All seemed to take it for granted that James would be a 
preacher, although he had not signified to any one that he 
intended to be. He had given no thought to that particular 
subject. He was too much absorbed in his studies, too 
much in love with them, to settle that question. But his 
interest in religious things, and his ability as a speaker, alone 
led them to this conclusion. The same feeling existed 
among the pupils. 

Jirn will be a minister now," remarked one of his 
companions to Henry. 

Perhaps so," was Henryks only reply. 

‘‘ He will make a good one, sure," chimed in a third. 

By the time he gets into the pulpit, he will astonish the 
natives." 

That will be ten years from now," said the first 
speaker. 

Not so long as that," rejoined Henry ‘‘ Five or six 
years is long enough." 

‘‘ He won’t wear trousers of Kentucky jean then," 
added the second speaker., in a jocose manner. 

‘^Hc won’t care whether he does or not,” remarked 
Henry. “ He would wear Kentucky jean just as quick as 
broadcloth ; such things are wholly unimportant in his esti- 
mation." c 

So the matter of his becoming a preacher was discussed, 
all appearing to think that he was destined to become a 
])'i]pjL orator. Doubtless some thought it was the only pro- 
fession he would be qualified to fill. 

During the summer vacation of his last year at Geauga 
Seminary, in connection with a schoolmate, he sought work 
among toe farmers in the vicinity. He found no difficulty 










hi seeding jcfes t» suit his most ssmgumo expectadojris^ An 
amusing incident occurred with one of the farmers to whom 
he applied for work. 

What do you know about work ? ^ inquired the 
farmer, surveying them from head to foot, and seeming to 
question their fitness for his fium. 

“We have worked at farming/^ answered James, 
modestly. 

“ Can you mow ? 

‘*Yes, sir/^ 

** Can you mow well ?*** emphasizing the last word. 

You can tell by trying us/’ answered James, not 
wishing to praise his own ability at labour. 

What wages do you want ? " 

“ Just what you tnink is fight.” 

Well, that is fair j where did you come from ? ” 

James enlightened him on this subject, and informed 
him, also, that they were trjn’ng to get an education. 

“ You are plucky boys,” the farmer added.; “ I think 
you may go to work.” 

He , ci>nducted them to the hay*fieH, where they 
were provided with scythes, remarking to the three 
men already mowing, “ Here are two boys who will help 
you.” 

James exchanged glances with his companion, and the 
initiated might have discovered in their mutual smiles £*n 
inkling of what was coming. Their glances at each other 
said, as plainly as words, Let us beat these fellows, though 
we arc James thought that the farmer emphasized 

the word hys more than was justifiable. 

The boys had mowed an hour, the farmer being an 
interested witness, when the latter cried out to the three 
men ? 


“See here, you lubbers; those boys are heatin’ you 
all holler. T'heir swaths are wider, and they mow better 
than you do. ought to be ashamed of yourselves.” 

The men made no reply, but bent their energies to 
work more resolutely. The boys, too, were silent, although 
thdy enjoyed the praise of their employcir very much. They 
comprehended the situation fully, and their labours were 



p^hcd accor4iingIf. ,Onc Say, wMe at vmk mfiji tlfcp 
men, one oi diem said to James : 

Yer are school-boys, 1 understand/^ 

Yes, we are/’ answered James. 

“ WhercM yer larn to farm it ? 

. *^At home, and all about. WeVe had to earn our 
living/^ was the reply of James. 

Y er are no worse for that ; it won^taamage your larniV.'^ 
I expect not i 1 should say good-bye to the scythe if 
I thought so,” replied James. “If there had been no 
work, there would have been Qo education for me.” 

. ““What yer goin’ to make— a preacher ? ” 

“ That is an unsolved problem,” answered James, in a 
playful way. “ I have undertaken to make a man of 
myself first. If I succeed, I may make something else 
afterwards ; if I don’t succeed, I shall not be fit for much, 
any ivay.” 

“ Yer in a fair way to succeed, I guess,”' responded the 
labourer, who seemed to have the idea, in common with 
other people, that James was aiming to be a minister. 

When the day of settlement with the boys came, the 
farmer said : 

“ Now, boys, what must I pay you ? ” 

“ What you think is right,” replied James, at the same 
time thinking that tlie farmer’s emphasis of the word boys 
indicated boys’ pay. 

I s’ pose you don’t expect men’s wages ; you are only 
boys.” 

“ If boys do men’s work, what’s the difference ? ” 
“Well, you see, boys never hav,cf so much as men: 
there’s a price for boys, and there’s a price for men. Some 
boys will do more work than others, but the best of them 
only have boys’ pay,” < 

“ But you told the men that we mowed wider sw'aths, 
and mowed better than they, and beat them. Now, admit 
that we are boys, ir we have done men’s work, why should 
we not have their pay? I told you at fifet to pay us what 
w'as right, and I say so now i and if we have worked as 
well as your men, or better, is it not right that we should 
have their pay i ” 
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' JiffiR^jpleft tm >«t»>i^ one, arid . 

fourcc. There was but one honourable course out of 
difficulty, and that was to pay the boys just what he 


the meii. 

«Well, boys, I can't in justice deny that you did as 
much work as the men/' he said, ‘‘ and so Pll pay you 
men's wages $ but you are the first boys I ever paid such 
wages to/' 

“ I hope we are not the last Ones/' added James, who 
was never in a strait ibr a reply. 

The farmer paid them full wages, and parted with theni 
in good feeKng, wishing them success in their struggles for an 
education, and saying to James ; 

If, one of these days, you preach as well as you mow, 
I shall want to hear you/' 

When they left the farmer, James remarked to his 
companion : 

Everybody seems to think, that I am going to be a 
preacher; why is it?'* He was so unconscious of his 
abilities for that profession that he was actually puzzled td 
know why it was. 

I suppose it is because they think you are better 
qualified for that than any other calling,” his companion 
replied. “ 1 never heard you say what profession you 
should choose.” 

“No, 1 don't tliink you have nor any one else. 
When the time comes I shall choose for the best. I should 
like to be a preacher, and I should like to be a teacher. I 
don't know but I should like to be a lawyer. I shouldn't 
want to be a doctor.” 

James stated the matter here just about as it was at that 
time. He was going to make the most of himself possible, 
in the* first place — a very sensible idea for a youth — and 
then devote himself to the manifest line of duty. 

At this time the anti-slavery contest ran high throughout 
the country. In Qhio its friends were, as zealous and fear- 
less as they were anywhere in the country. The question 
of the abolition of slavery was discussed, not only in pulpits 
and*on public rostrums, but in village and schod lyceums. 
It was discussed in the Debating Society of the Seminaxy. 
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^ Ought Slateut to bs ABotisHfio in this 
This was a ^estion that drew out James in one of hJs 
best efforts. From the time his attention was drawn to the 
subject, he was a thorough hater of slavery. It was such 
a monstrous wrong that he had no patience with it. 

^ A disgrace to the nation/' he said*, People fighting 
to be free, and then reducing others to a worse slavery than 
t!iat which they fought ! It is a burning shame ! ” 

The founders of the government didn*t think so,” 
answered the schoolmate addressed. If they had thought 
so, they would have made no provision for it.” 

So much more the shame,” replied James. “ The 
very men who fought to break the British yoke of bondage 
legalized a worse bondage to others I That is what 
makes my blood boil, I can’t understand how men of 
intelligence and honour could do what is so incorusistent and 
inhuman.” 


‘‘Slavery wouldn’t stand much of a show where you 
are, I judge,” aadeJ his schoolmate. “You would sweep 
it away without discussing the question whether iminediate 
emancipation is safe or not.” 

“ Safe ! ” exclaimed Janies, in a tone of supreme con- 
tempt j it is always safetp do right, ^nd itjs never safe 
to do wrong, especially to perpetrate such a monstrous 
wrong as to buy and sell men.” 

It was this inborn and inbred hostility to human bondage 
that James carried into the discussion of the question named, 
in their school lyceum. He prepared himself for the debate 
with more than usual carefuiriess. He read whatever he 


could find upon the subject, and he taxed his active brain 
to the utmost in forging arguments against the crime. 

Companions and friends had been surprised and in- 
terested before by his ability in debate ; but on this occasion 
he discussed his favourite theme with larger freedom and 
more eloquence than ever. There was a manly and 
exhaustive treatment of the question, such as he had not 
evinced before. It enlisted his sympathies and honest con- 
victions as no previous question had done; sa that his 
fervour and energy were greater than ever, holding ‘the 
audience in rapt and delighted attention. 
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. Comiraentttig upon his dTort aftewardfs, one of hi$ 
aohoolmates said to a number of his companions present : 

‘«We^l send Jim to Congress one of these daysw^ 
James was present^ and the remark was intended both for 

* Spoil and praise. 

“ I don't want jjrou should send me until I have gradu- 
ated at Geauga Adadcthy,*' retorted James, disposed to 
treat the matter playfully. 

“ We'll let you do that ; but we can begin the campaign 
now, and set the wires for pulling by-and-by," replied the 
first speaker. **111 stump the District for you, Jim, and 
charge only my expenses/' 

** And who will you charge your expenses to ? " inquired 
James. 

** To the candidate, of course, Hon. James A. Garfield,** 
the schoolmate answered, with a laugh, in which the Whole 
company joined, not excepting James. The incident 
illustrates the place that James held in the opinions of his 
school-fellows. Not the immature opinions of partial 
friends, but the well-considered and honest estimate of 
faculty and pupils. 

In the fall term of that year there came to the school a 
young lady by the 5<toamc of Lucretia Rudolph, a modest, 
unpretentious, talented girl, James soon discovered that 
she was a young lady of unusual worth and intellectual 
ability. He was not much inclined to the company of 
school-girls ; he was too bashful to make much of a display 
in that line. He was not very companionable in their 
society, for he was upt at home there. But he was uncon- 
sciously drawn to this new and pretty pupil. Miss Lucretia 
Rudolph. First, her modest, lady-like demeanour attracted 
his attention. There was a grace in her movements, and 

• evidence of intellectual stren^h in her conversation. Her 
recitations were perfect, showing industry and scholarship. 
These things impressed James sensibly. No female 
student had attracted his attention at all before. Nor was 
there any such thing as falling in love with her on his 
part. He regarded her with more favour than he had ever 
regarded a young lady in school ; and it was her worth and 
scholarship that drew him* They were intimate^ mutually 




hdpensf of each other m study^ real friehds m the 
relations of schoolmates. Further than that, neither of 
diem had thoughts about each other. They associated 
together, and parted at the/ close of the term with no 
expectation, perhaps, of renewing their acquaintance agair^ 
We speak of the matter here, because tlie two will meet 
again elsewhere. 

James made rapid progress in Latin after he decided to 
go to college. It was the study that occupied his odd 
moments especially. Every spare hour that he could snatch 
was devoted to this. The following winter he taught school, 
and Latin received much of his attention in evening hours. 
He enjoyed the study of it, and, at the same time, was 
stimulated by the consideration that it was required in a 
college course of study. 

Late in the autumn James met v/ith a young man who 
was connected with the Eclectic Institute, a new institution 
just established in Hiram, Portage County, Ohio. James 
knew that such an institution had been opened, and that was 
all ; of its scope and character he was ignorant. 

You can lit for college there, he said to James j 
there is no better place in the country for that business* 
The school opened with over one hundipd scholars, and the 
number is rapidly increasing/^ 

Any hctiiig for college there now?^’ Janies inquired. 
Yes, several j I am one of thcin/^ 

How far along are you ? 

“ Only just begun. I have to work my own way, sc 
that it will be slow/’ ^ 

‘‘ That is the case with me. So far I have had but 
eleven dollars from my friends, and I have more than re- 
turned that amount to them.” 

A fellow can do it if he only has grit enough.” 

How expensive is the school ? continued James. 

^^Not more expensive than Geauga Seminary. It is 
designed to give a chance to the poorest boy or girl to get an 
academical education. Besides, it is conducted under the 
auspices of the Disciples, and the teachers belong to that 
sect.” 

“ I belong to the Disciples* Church,” said James* 





So do I, wDtdd not tate me bowei^er, 
it wi$ not a good school, 1 think it is one of the 
schools to be found/* 


“The teachers are well qualified, are they ? ** 

They are the very best of teachers ; no better in any 
school/* . - 


“ I am glad that you have called my attention to the 
school/’ added James j think I shall go there next year/^ 
Here was the second casual meeting with a person, in a 
single term, that had much to do with the future career of 
James. His mother would have called it Providkntial. 
Meeting with one of them led to his decision to so to 
college j meeting with the other carried him to the Hiram 
Eclectic Institute. 


Janies closed his connection with the Geauga Seminary 
at the expiration of the fall term, leaving it with a reputa- 
tion for scholarship and character of which the institution 
W'as justly proud. As we have said, he taught school during 
the following winter. It was at Warrensville, where he had 
taught before. He received eighteen dollars a month, and 
board, with the esteem and gratitude of his patrons. 

We should not pass over the oration that James delivered 
at the annual exhibition of Geauga Seminary, in November* 
1850. It was his Ift^t task Jferformed at the institution, and 
the Jirsl oration of his literary life. The part assigned to 
him w'as honorary ; and he spent all the time he could spare^ 
amid other pressing duties, upon the production. He was 
to quit the institution, and he would not conceal his desire 
to close his exturse of study there with his best effort. He 
kept a diary at the time, and his diary discloses the anxiety 
with which he undertook the preparation of that oration, 
and the thorough application with which he accomplished his 
purpose Neither ambition nor vanity can be discovered, 
•in the least degree, in his diary; that was written for no 
eyes but his own. His performance proved the attraction 
of the hour. It carried the audience like a surprise, although 
they expected a noble effort from the ablest student in the 
academy. It exceeded their expectations, and was a fitting 
close of his honourable connection with the school. 

Returning home, he found his mother making prepara- 
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to visit matives in Muskin^m County, ei^teen nrifci 
Irom Zanesvillts. 

You must go, James ; I have made all my arrange- 
ments for you to go with me,” said his mother. 

How long will you be gone ? ” 

All the spring, and into the summer, perhaps.” 

‘‘ I had concluded to go to the .Eclectic Institute, at 
Hiram, when the spring term opens.” 

“ You have ? Why do you go there ? ” 

‘‘To prepare for college.” 

“ Do you expect you can work your way through col- 
lege ? ” 

“ I expect I can, or I should not undertake it.” And 
James then rehearsed the circumstances under which he 
decided to" go to college, if possible, and to take a preparatory 
course at Hiram, 

“ 1 shall be glad, James, to have you accomplish your 
purpose,” remarked his mother, after listening to his rehear* 
sal, in which she was deeply interested. ‘‘ I think, how- 
ever, that you had better go with me, and enter the Eclectic 
Institute at the opening of the fall term.” 

“ It will be wasting a good deal of time, it seems to me,” 
said James. 

“I don’t mean that you shall go there to idle away 
your time. Take your books along with you. You can 
find u’ork there, too, I have no doubt, rerhaps you can 
find a school there to teach.” 

“ Wdl, if I can be earning something to help me along, 
perhaps I had better go. It will give me an opportunity to 
see more of the world 

' “ And some of your relations, also,” interrupted the 
mother. 

It was settled that James should accompany his mother 
on her visit ; and they started as soon as they could get 
ready. The journey took them to Cleveland first, where 
James was sensibly reminded of his encounter with the 
drunken captain, and his providential connection with the 
canal boat. The Cleveland and Columbus railroad had just 
been opened, and James and his mother took their first ride 
in the cars on that day. James had not seen a railroad 
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besfore, and it wa$ one of the new dbings under the 9itn> &at 
proved a real stimulus to his thoughts. He beheld in it a 
signal triumph of skill and enterprise. 

The State capitol had been erected at Columbus, and 
the legislature was in session. It was a grand spectacle to 
James. He had scarcely formed an idea of the building, .so 
that the view of it surprised him. He visited the legislature 
in session, and received his first impressions of the law-mak- 
ing power. It was a great treat to him, and the impressions 
of that day were never obliterated. 

From Columbus they proceeded by stage to Zanesville. 
On their way James remarked : 

1 never should have made an objection to this trip, if 
I had expected to see the capitol, or the legislature in ses-^ 
sibn. I'hat alone is equal to a raonth^s schooling to me. 
It has given me an idea about public affairs that I never had 
before." 

It is fortunate that you came,” replied^ Mrs. Garfield. 

It does boys who think much ^ood to see which set 

them to ^ 

I guessWa#iis so,” replied James, withaSp^h smile, 
as if he thoughthis mother bad exerted herselr^o ,.compli- 
meat him. ‘‘ TTiiiiiing is needed in this worhi ^bout as 
much as anything 

“ Right thinking,” suggested his mother. 

“Mr. Branch says a young man had better think 
erroneously than not think at all,” responded James, 

“ I don’t think I should agree with Mr. Branch. It. is 
safer not to think than to think wrong,” said Mrs, Garfield, 

“ I suppose that Mr. Branch meant to rebuke dull 
scholars, who never think for themselves, and take every 
assertion of the books as correct, without asking why^** 
addei James, 

James and his mother thus discussed the scenes and the 
times on their way to Zanesville, enjoying the change and 
the scenery very much. From the latter place they floated 
down the Muskingum river, in a skiff, to their destination, 
eighteen miles distant. Here they found their relatives the 
tnore rejoiced to see them because their visit .was unex- 
pected* 







As soon as they wesre feJrly settled amcwig their rektk^ 
within four or five days after their arrival, James began to 
cast about for something to do. 

‘^ Perhaps you can get a school to keep over in Harri* 
son, four miles from here/* said his aunt “ I heard they 
were looking after a teacher/' 

shall I go to there to find Out f ” inquired James, 
** I can't tell you, but your uncle can, when he gets 
hSme.” 


James learned to whom application should be made, and 
posted away immediately, and secured the school, at twelve 
dollars a month, for three months. 

You are fortunate," said his mother, on hearing his 
rcjioct. ‘‘ You will be contented to stay now until f get 
ready to go home. What kind of a schooUhouse have 


they?" 

‘‘ A log-house ; not much of an affair/* 

“ How J^ge is the school ? " 

“ ; enough to crowd the b^^ng full.'* 

^^Pround,*! suppose ?^* 

ye9<5 and some of the families aij^etwccn two and 
three miles away." 


James commenced his janehool under favourable auspices, 
so far as his relations to the pupils were concerned. The 
conveniences for a school were meagre, and the parents were 
indifferent to the real wants of their children. Most of them 


failed to appreciate schooling. It was quite cold weather 
when the school opened, and there was no fuel provided. 
Near by the school-house, however, there was coal, in a 
bank, and James proposed to his pupils to dig fuel therefrom ^ 
and, in this way, their fire was run until it became so Warm 
that fire was not needed. 


The pupils were not so far advanced as the pupils at 
Warrensvillc, but not so rough as those at the Ledge. The 
neighbourhood was not so far advanced in the arts of civilisa- 
tion as the region with which James had been familiar. Yet, 
he enjoyed school-keeping th^re j and his connection with 
the femilies was pleasant. At the close of the term he re# 
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isn«e4 Aianjr <i^«»ioiJs of aSfeitfton aiid coofidwcfc fniJik 
tile ' pupils, and . separate from them with the best, of 
fetlinff. SjK , 

Mrs. GarficM^ was ready to return to Orange at the close 
of the school : Iror was James sorry to start on the journey 
home. After an absence of over three months, James found 
himself at the homestead with more mon^ than he had . 
when he left. 



XIX, 

THE ECIBCTIC INSTITUTE, 

Several weeks would intervene before the commencemenc 
of the term at Hiram ; and James looked about for work 
that he might add to his funds for an education. He was 
planning now to lay up money to assist himself through col- 
lege. He found jobs to occupy his time fully until he would 
lea^e to enter the Eclectic Institute. 

It was the last of August, 185 when James reached 
Hiram. The board of trustees was in session. Proceeding 
directly to the institution, he accosted the janitor. 

“ I want to see the principal of the Institute,” he said. 
He is engaged with the board of trustees, who are in 
session now,” replied the janitor. 

Can I see him, or them ? ” 

Probably ; I will see.” And the janitor went- directly 
to the rovim of the trustees, and announced ; 

A young man at the door, who is desirous to the 
board at once.,” 

“Let him come in,” answered the chairman. 

James presented himself politely, though, perhaps, 
awkwardly* 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, I am anxious to get aP educa- 
tion, and have come here to see what I can do.” 

“Well, this is a good place to obtain an educatiW*/* 
answered the chairman, without waiting for James to pro- 
ceed further. “ Where are you from i ” 

From Orange. My name is James Abram Garfield, 
I have no father; he died w'hen 1 was an infant. My mother 
i» widow Eliza Garfield.” 

“And you want what education this institution can 
furnish?” 



^ YeSj sir, provided I can work my way.** ■ T 
*‘Thcn you ar6 poor? ** 

Yes, sir; but I can work my way. I thought, per- 
haj)s, that I could have the chance to ring the bell, and 
rvv'eep the floors, to pay part of my bills/* 

How much have you been to school ? ” 

I have attended Geauga Seminary three years, teaching 
school in the winter/* 

“ Ah ! then you are quite advanced ? ” 

not very far advanced. I have commenced Latin 
and Greek/' 

Then you think of going to college ? ” 

That is what [ am trying for/'' 

“ I think we had better try this young man/’ said one 
of the trustees, addressing the chiiirman. He was much 
impressed by the earnestness and inrelligencc of the applicant, 
and was in favour of rendering him all the aid possible. 

Yes/* answered the chairman; “he has started out 
upon a noble work, and we must help him all we can/* 

“ How do wc know that you c an do the sweeping and 
bell-ringing to suit us ? ” inquired another trustee of James, 
“Try me — try me two weeks, and if it is not done to 
your entire satisfaction I will retire without a word,” 
James’s honest leply settled the matter. 

Tames was Jiincteen years old at tins time ; he became 
twenty in the following November, So he was duly instalied 
bell-ringer and sweeper-general. 

Hiram was a small, out-of-the-way town, twelve miles 
from the railroad, the “centre” being at a cross-roads, with 
two cJiuiches ai'-d half-a-dozen other buildings. The in- 
stitution was located there to accommodate the sons and 
daughters of the Western Reserve farmers. President Hins- 
dale, who now presides over the college (it was elevated to 
fi college twelve or fifteen years ago), says : The Institute 
building, a plain but substantially built brick structure, was 
put on the top of a windy hill, in the middle of a corn-field. 
One of tlic cannon that General Scott’s soldiers dragged to 
the city<*of Mexico in 1847, planted on the roof of the new 
structure, Would not have commanded a score of farm- 
houses* Here the school openc at the time Garfield was 









dosing his studies at Chester. It had been in operation two 
terms when he offered himself for enrolment, Hiram 
furnished a location, the board of trustees a budding and the 
first teachers, the surrounding country students, but the 
Spiritual Hiram made itself Everything was new. Society, 
traditions, the genius of the school had to be evolved from the 
forces of the teachers and pupils, limited by the general and 
local environment. Let no one be surprised when I say 
that such a school as this was the best of all places for young 
Garfield. There w^s freedom, opportunity, a large society 
of rapidly and eagerly opening young minds, instruc^t^s 
who were learned enough to instruct him, and abuf/^ 
scope for ability and force of character, of which he had 
a superabundance. 

Few of the students who came to Hiram in that day 
had more than a district-school education, tlu>ugh some 
had attended the high schools and acadentics scattered 
over the country ; so that Garfield, although he had made 
but slight progress in the classics and the higher mathematics 
previous to his arrival, ranked well-up with the first scholars. 
In ability, all acknowledged that he was the peer of any j 
soon his superiority to all others generally conceded/’ 
James sought an early opportunity to confer with the 
principal. 

1 want your advice as to my course of study,” he said, 
“ My purpose is to enter college, and I want to pursue the 
best way there.” 

You want to make thorough work of it, as you go 
along? ” the principal answtied, by way of inquiry, 

^‘Yes, sir, as thorough as possible. What .1 know, 1 
want to know certainly,*^ 

'‘That is a gov)d idea; better take time, and master 
everything as you go along. Many students fail because 
they are satisfied with a smattering of knowledge. Be a 
scholar, or doi/t undertake,^' 

“ I agree with you perfectly, and 1 am ready to accept 
your advice; and will regulate my course accordingly.^^ 
“Our regular preparatory course of study cannot be 
improved, I think,” continued the principal. “You can 
pursue higher studies here, and enter college in advance if 





you choose,. But that can be deterc^ed hier*»after. At 
present, you can go on with the^ branches undertaken, and 
time will indicate improvement and changes necessary/' 

It will be necessary for tne to labour some out of 
school* hours, in order to pay all my bills," added James, 
Then I would like to be earning something more to help 
me through college/' 

What do you propose to dor " 

I can work on a farm, or in a carpenter^s shop, or do 
odd jobs at most anything that offers. I have already seen 
v/ carpenter here/' 

• Well, what prospect for work ? " 

After a few days he will have w'ork for me, mostly 
planing ; and tliat I have done more than anything in the 
carpenter’s line/’ 

You are fortunate to find work at once/' 

I never have failed to find work, since I have been 
dependent upon my own exertions/' 

1 hope you always will find w^ork, that you may realize 
the accompliYhment of your object. 1 shall do everything 
in my power to assist you, and do ‘ with ^11 my heart/* 

Thank you,” lesponded James, grateful for the deep 
hitcrest the principal appeared to manifest in his welfare. 

Me secured quarters in a room with four other students, 
rather thick foi the highest comfort, but ^‘necessity multiplies 
bedfellows,” Here he set about his literary w<^rk with a 
zeal and devotion that attracted attemion. 7’’he office of 
bell-ringer obliged him to rise very early; for the first bell 
was rung at live o’clock. I’he ofiice of sweeper compelled 
him to be on the alert at an early hour, also. Promptness 
was the leading requirement of the youth who rang the 
bell. It must be rung on the mark. A single minute too 
•early, or too late, spoiled the promptness. 0;? the mark 
precise / was the rule. Nor was it any cross to James. 
Promptness, as we have seen, was one of his born qualities. 
It was all the same to him whether he arose at four or five 
o’clock .in the morning, or whether he must ring the bell 
three or a* dozen times a day. He adapted himself to 
circumstances with perfect case. Instead of bending to 
circumstances, circumstances bent to him. He made a 



^oiod bell-ringer aAd sweeper, sim^y because it Was' a nile 
with him to do cvdSPything vrell. One of his room-mates 
said to him : 


‘‘ Jim, I don’t see but you sweep just as well as you 
recite.^ 


w Why shouldn’t I ? ” James responded promptly. 
^‘Many people do important things best,” replied his 
schoolmate, “ and a lesson is more important than sweeping.” 

*‘You are heretical,” exclaimed James. ‘^If your 
views upon other matters are not sounder than that, you 
will not make a very safe leader. Sweeping, in its place^ 
is just as important as a lesson in Greek is, in its place, 
and, therefore, according to your own rule, should be done 
as well.” 


You are right, Jim 5 I yield my heresy, like the honest 
boy that I am.” 

“I think that the boy who would not sweep well 
would not study well,” continued James. “There may be 
cxccptvms to the rule ; but the rule is a correct one.” 

“ I guess you are about right, Jim ; but my opinion 
is that few persons carry out the rule. There are certain 
things about which most people are superficial, however 
thorough they may be in others.” 

maybe true; 1 shall not disijutc you there,” 
rejoined James; “and that is one reason why so many 
persons fail of success. They have no settled purpose to be 
thorough. Not lotjg ago I read, in the life of ]^'ranklin,that 
he claimed, ‘thoroughness must be a principle of action.’” 

“ And that is why you sweep as well as you study ? ” 
interrupted t)ie room-mate, in a complimentary tone. 

“ Yes, of course. And there is no reason why a person 
should riot be as thorough in one thing as in another. I 
don’t think it is any harder to do work well than * it is to 
half do it. I knf)w that it is much harder to recite a lesson 


poorly than to iecite it perfectly.” 

“ I found that out some time ago, to my mortification,” 
rejoined the room-mate, in a playful manner. “ There is 
some fun in a perfect lesson, I confess, and a great amount 
of misery in a poor one.” 

“It i$ pr wisely so with sweeping,” added James* 
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•'TJlie sigiht of a balf'swe^ floor woifld be ah eytSQtc to 
me all the time* It would be all of sr piece with a poor 
lesson.^ 

“I could go the half-swept floor best,*' remarked the 
room-mate* p 

I can go neither best/' morted James, since there 
is no need of it*” ^ 

James had told the trustees to try him at bell-ringing 
and sweeping two weeks* They did; and the trial was 
perfectly satisfactory. He was pcrtnanently installed in 
the position. 

A person, now an esteemed clergyman, who acted in 
the same capacity six or eight years after James did, writes : 
“ When I did janitor work, 1 had to ring a bell at five 
o’clock in the morning, and another at nine o'clock in the 
evening, and I think this had been an immemorial custom 
during schoed sessions. The work was quite laborious, 
and much depended upon the promptness and efficiency of 
the person who handled the bw-rope, as the morning had 
to be divided into equal portions^, after a large slice had been 
taken out of it for the chapel exercises, which were always 
protracted to uncertain lengths* It was annoying, tedious 
work.” 

A lady now living in the State of Illinois was a member 
of the school when James was inaugurated bell-ringer, and 
she writes; ^‘Wheii he first enter cd the Institute, he paid 
for his schooling by doing janitor’s work — sweeping the 
floor and ringing the bell. I can see him even now standing, 
in the morning, with his hand on the bell-rope, ready to 
give the signal calling teachers and scholars to engage in 
the duties of the day. As we passed by, entering the 
school-room, he had a cheerful word for every one. He 
♦ was tHb most popular person in the Institute. He was 
always good-natured, fond of conversation, and very enter- 
taining. He was witty, and quick at repartee; but his 
jokes, though brilliant and striking, were always harmless, 
and he never would wiUingly hurt another’s feelings.” 

The young reader should ponder the words, ‘‘most 
popular person in the institute, ”~and yet bell-ringer and 
sweeper! Doing the most menial work there was to do 







wtiii the same cwerfulnras and diorough'ness that he vo«dii 
solve a problem in algebra ! There is an important lesson 
in this fact for the young., They can afford to study it. 
The youth who becomes the most “ popular ” student in 
the institution, notwithstanding he rings the bell and sweeps 
the floors, must"' possess unusual qualities. Doubtless he 
made the office of belUringer and sweeper very respectable. 
We dare say that some studenff were willing to serve in 
that capacity thereafter who were not willing to serve 
before. Any necessary and useful employment is respects 
able ; but many youths have not found it out. The students 
discovered the fact in the Eclectic Institute, They learned 
it of James. He dignified the bumble offices that he filled. 
He did it by putting character into his work. 

There w^ere nearly two thousand volumes in the library 
belonging to the school. From this treasury of knowledge 
James drew largely. Every spare moment of his time was 
occupied with books therefrom. He began to be an enthusi- 
astic reader of poetry at^gpeauga Seminary, ‘‘Young’s 
Night Thoughts,” which he found there, was the volume 
that particularly impressed his mind, just before he became 
■ a Chiistian under the preaching of the Disciples’ minister at 
Orange. His tenacious memory retained much that he read, 
both of poetry and prose. Here he had a wfider field 
to explore, more books to occupy his alien lion, though 
not more tune to read. He began lo read topically and 
systematically. 

“What arc you doing with that book?” inquired a 
room-mate ; “ transcribing it ? ” 

“ Not exactly, though 1 am making it mine as much as 
possible,” James replied. “ Taking notes.” 

“ I should think that would be slow work.” 

“ Not at all; the way I do,” u 

“ What way are )ou doing ? ” 

“ I note the inij^ortant topics on wffiich the book treats, 
with the pages, that I may turn to any topic of 'which it 
treats, should I have occasion hereafter. I mean to do 
the same with every book I read, and preserve, the notes 
for future use.” 

“ A good plan, if you have the patience. I want to 




dash dbroogh a book at double-quick } 1 couidu’t stop for 
sudh business,’* added the schoolmate. 

I spend no more time over a book than you do, I 
think,” answered James. catch the drift, and appro- 
priate the strong points, and let all the rest slide. But 
taking notes serves to impress the contents upon my 
memory. Then, hereafter, when I speak or write upon a 
given topic, my notes will direct me to necessary material.” 

“ Your ammunition will be ready ; all you will have to 
do will be to load and fire/' suggested his room-mate, ‘^That 
is not bad. 1 think the plan is a good one.” 

it will save much time in the long run. Instead of 
being obliged to hunt for information on topics, 1 can turn 
to it at once,” James remarked thus with an assurance 
that showed his purpose was well matured. He could testity 
afterwards that the method adopted was one of the moat 
helpful and important rules of his life. Adany scholars have 
pursued a siniilar course, and their verdict respecting the 
usefulness of the plan is unaniftidus. It is an excellent 
method for the young of both sexes, whether they are con- 
templating a tliorough education or not ; for it will promote 
their intelligence, and increase their general information. 
This resultjs desirable in the humblest as well as in the highest 
position. An intelligent, well-informed citizen adorns his 
place. That honoured and lifted into respectability the 
office of bellringer and sweeper at Hiram Institute, as we 
have seen. 

When JamCvS had completed his collegiate course, and 
became Principal of Hiram Institute, he wrote to a youth 
whom he desired should undertake a liberal course of edu- 
cation : 

Tell me, Burke, do you not feel a spirit stirring v/ithin 
you that Jongs io kmnvj to do^ and to dare^ 1l> h(dd converse 
with the great World of thought, and hol^ before you some 
high and noble object to which the vigour of your mind and 
the strength of your arm may be given ? Do you not have 
longings like these, which you breathe to no one, and which 
you feel miist be heeded, or you will pass through life un- 
satisfied and regretful ? I am sure you have them, and they 
will for ever cling round your heart till you obey their man- 
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r ibte. They ate the voice of that nature which G64 ha$ 
given you, and which, when obeyed, will bless you and your 
fellow-men.” 

Whether Burke felt this spirit stirring within him ** 
or not, it is certain that it moved James, as some mysterious 
power, when he entered this new field, and long before, im- 
pelling him onward and upwardlf in a career that could not 
have been denied him without inflicting an everlasting wound 
upon his soul. 

In the spring, after James became connected with the 
school, the principal proposed that the pupils should bring 
trees from the forest, and set them out on the Campus, to 
. adorn the grounds, and provide a lovely shade fer those who 
would gather there twenty and thirty years hence, 

“ A capital idea ! exclaimed James to Baker, with 
whom he was conferring upon the subject. If each male 
student will put out one tree for himself, and one for a 
female student, we can coyer the Campus with trees, and 
the streets near by as well ; and do it next Saturday, too.” 

^^I'hat is real gallantry, Jim,'’ answered Bakcz*. “The 
girls, of course, can’t set out trees.” 

“ And the boys will take pndc in setting them out for 
them,” interrupted James, 

“ And calling them by their names,” added Baker, sug- 
gestively. 

“A bright idea is that, to name the trees after those 
for whom they are set out,” responded James. “ You 
arc an original genius, George ; I should not have thought 
of that. It must be because vou think more of girls than I 
do.” 

“ But the plan to plant a tree for each girl is yours, Jim. 
I can’t claim th^ patent for that.” 

“ 1 am not ashamed to own it. It is wojrthy oi the boy 3 
of the Westerly iK.eserve. We can have a rich time in 
carrying out tlie plan, better than a ride or party.” 

“1 think so,” said Baker. 

“ The satisfaction of knowing wc are doing something 
that will be a great blessing thirty years from jiow, adding 
beauty and comfort to the Institute and town, is stimulus 
enough,” continued James* 







Thi« enterprise was nobly prosecuted,' arid the tr^ 
were planted and named as above. James enjoyed it hugely. 
He-was a great admij-er of nature, and a tree or a flower 
afforded him genuine pleasure. To plant trees about bis 
favourite institution, that would furnish shady walks in future 
days, was to him a privilege that he would not willingly 
miss. ^ 

During his first year’s connection with the school, a 
female student of considerable brightness and scholarship 
violated some rule of the institution, for which the principial 
thought she should be publicly rebuked. The rebuke would, 
be administered after the chapel exercises on the following 
morning. The affair caused much discussion among the 
pupils. Their sympathies were wholly enlisted for the girl, 
as she was deservedly quite popular. 

It is most too bad,^^ remarked James to a lady student* 
‘‘ It will wcll-nigh kill her ; I pity her,’’ - 

I thitjk it is a shame to make a small affair like that 
so public,” replied the young lady. If it was one of the 
boys it would not be half so bad.” 

You think hoys are used to it, or are of less conse- 
quence than girls ? ” retorted James, in a vein of humour. 

‘‘Not exactly that. I think the worst way of rebuking 
a young lady should not be selected.” 

“ 1 agree with you exactly j but I suppose there is no 
help for it iKfW.” 

“Unless wc get up a petition asking that the rebuke 
be privately administered.” 

“I will t.ign it,” said James; “but it must be done 
immediately.^^ 

“ I will see some of the girls at once,” And, so s^ing, 
the yqjjng lady hastened away, 

In many groups the matter was discussed on that day, 
and much excitement prevailed ; but the movement for a 
petition failed, and the following morning dawned with the 
assurance that the rebuke would be administered before the 
whole school. The scholars assembled with hearts full of 
pity for the unfortunate girl. No one fek more keenly for 
her* than James. He expected to see her overcome and 
crushed. 



‘ The principal called upon her to rise, and the rebuke vm 
administered, while all the scholars dropped their heads in 
pity for her. She survived the ordeal. She neither wept 
nor fainted. On retiring from the chapel, with the crowd 
of scholars, she remarked to James, in the hearing of many : 

It seems to me that Uncle Sutherland was rather per- 
sonal/^ ^ 

The jocose icmark created a laugh all round, and none 
laughed more heartily than James, who concluded that their 
profound sympathies had been sadly wasted. 

James had not been at Hiram long before the students 
discovered one prominent trait of his character, viz., a keen 
sense of justice. He was fond of ball-playing, and he 
wanted everybody to enjoy it. One day he took up the bat 
to enjoy a game, when he observed scv^eral of the smaller 
boys looking on wistfully, seeming to say in their hearts, 
Wc WKsh we could play.” 

“Are not those boys in the game ? ” he asked. 

“ What ! those little chaps ? Of course iu>t *, they 
would spoil the game.” 

“ Rut they want to play just as muejj as we do. Let 
them come in ! ” 

“ No ; v.^e don't want the game spoiled. They can’t 
play!”^ 

“ Neithc/ shall I, if they cannot,” added James, decidedly. 
And he threw down his bat. 

“Well, let them come, then,” shouted one of the players, 
who wanted the game to go on. “ Spoil it, if you will.” 

Wc shall make it livelier/’ responded James, taking up 
his hat, and calling upoji the little boys to fall in. “ We 
may not have quite so scientific a game, hut then all hands 
will Tiave the fun of it j and that is what the game is for.” 





XX 


STUDENT AND TEACHER. 

James ceased to be janitor at the close of his first year at 
Hiram, and was promoted to assistant teacher of the fcnglish 
department and ancient languages. His rapid advancement 
is set forth by Dr, Hinsdale, who is now president of tlie 
institution. 

His njind w^as now reaching out in all directions ; and 
all the more widely because the elastic course of study, and 
the absence .»f traditionary trammels, gave him room. He 
was a vast elomcntal force, and nc'thing was so cssejuial as 
sjxice and opportunity. Hiram was now forming her future 
teachers, as ^well as creatmg her own culture. Naturally, 
then, when he had been only one year in the school he was 
given a place in th#corps of teachers. In the catalogue of 
1853-5 ] hib nantc appears both with the pupils and 
teachers: ‘■ fames A, Ga» field, Cuyahoga County,* and 
' J . A, GarfV.'d, 'readier in the Knglish Department, and 
of the Ancient Languages/ His admission to the facu )ty 
page may be an index to a certain rawness in the school ; 
but it gave to his talents and ambition the play that an older 
school, with higher standards, could not have afforded hini.’^ 
Nov/ he was filling three important positions — student, 
teacher, and caqienter. He had become nearly as indispens- 
able to the carpenter’s business as to that of the Institute, 
The sq^nd of his hammer, before and after school, was 
•familiar to the students and the citizens. 

See there ! ” exclaimed Clark, pointing to James on the 
roof of a house, building near the academy. Jim has taken 
that house to shingle.'** 

‘‘ Alone ? ** inquired Jones. 

Yes, alone; and it won’t take him long, eithej, it he 
keeps his hammer going as it goes now, Jim’s a brick/’ 



** Very Kttle brick about him^ I ehould say; oi^re brabi'' 
ifhan brick/V .V " ' ^ 

** With steam enough on all the whilb to keep his brain 
running* Did you ever see such a worker ? ** 

' Never. Work seems as necessary to him as air and 
food. If he was not compelled to work, in order to pay his 
V ay, his brain would shatter his body all to pieces in a year* 
He is about the only student I ever thought was fortunate in 
being poor as a stray cat.’^ 

“ I declare, I never thought of that. Poverty is a 
blessing sometimes. I had thought it was a curse to a student 
always.” 

“ It is Jim^s salvation,” added Jones. I have thought 
of it many times. I suppose that his carpentering business 
is better exercise for him than our ball-playing or pitching 
quoits.” 

‘‘Minus the added Clark, quickly ; really believing 
that Jame^ was depriving himself of all first-class sport. 
“ Have you not observed how he enjoys a game of ball 
or quoits when he joins us ? ” 

“ Of course ; but he does not seem ta me to enjoy these 
games any more than he enjoy? study, riding, and manual 
labour. He studies just as he plays ball, exactly, with all 
his might ; and I suppose that is the way w« all ought to do,” 

“ I'his is what Father Bentley said in his sermon on 
‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.' 
You remember it ? ” 

“ Certainly j and who know^s but Father Bentley has 
engaged Jim to illustrate his doctrine ? He preaches, and 
Jim practices. Nobody in the Eclectic Institute will dis- 
pute such a sermon while Jim's about ; you can count on 
that.” The remark was made jocosely, and, at ^ the same 
time, a compliment was intended for James. 

This conversation discloses the facts about James's 
manual labour while connected with the Institute. We 
have not space for the details of his work with the plane and 
hammer during the whole period. Wc can only say, here, 
once for all, that he continued to add to his money by 
manual labour to the end of his three years at Hiram. He 
jdaned all the siding of the new house that he was shingling 



conversation took plaice/ EKs kbowr 
was expended upon other buildings, al$o^ in the place, during 
that period, ^vcral jobs of farming, also^ were undertaken 
at di&rcnt times. He was laying up money to assist himsdtf 
in college, in addition to paying his way at the Institute. 

When James entered the school his attention was attracted 
to a class of thrqjg in geometry. As he listened to the reci- 
tation in this study, which was animated and sharp, he be- 
came particularly impressed. Since that time be said, I 
regarded teacher and class with reverential awe.” Ihe three 
persons in the class were William B. Hazen, who became 
one of our most distinguished myor-generals in the late 
rebellion, and who is now on the Indian frontier ; Geo. A, 
Baker, now a prominent citizen of Cleveland, Ohio ; and 
Miss Almcda A. Booth, a very talented lady of nearly thirty 
years, who was teaching in the school, and at the same time 
pursuing her studies in the higher mathematics and classics. 
As this Miss Booth exerted a more powerful influence upon 
James than any other teacher, except Dr. Mark Hopkins, of 
Williams College, we shall speak of her particularly, and her 
estimate of <»ur hero. She was the daughter of a Methodist 
preacher, whose .A'cuit extended a thousand miles on the 
Reserve ; a man of marked mental strength, and of great 
tact and CIlergyl^ The daughter inherited her father s intel- 
lectual power and force of charact< r, so that when the young 
man to whon\ she was betrothed died, she resolved to conse** 
crate herself to higher intellectual culture, that her useful- 
ness might be augmented. This resolution brought her to 
the Eclectic Institute. She died in 1875, afterwards 
General Gat field said of her talents : When she was twelve 
years of age she used to puzzle her teachers with questions, 
and distress them by correcting their mistakes. One of these, 
a malc% teacher, who was too proud to acknowledge the cor- 
rections of a child, called upon the most learned man in 
town for help and advice in regard to a point of dispute be- 
tween ttsem. He was told that he was in error, and that he 
must acknowledge his mistake. The teacher was manly 
enough to. follow this wise advice, and thereafter made this 
littlp girl his friend and helper. It was like her to help him 
quietly, and without boasting. During her whole life none 
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©f her friends ever heard an intimation from her that she had 
ever achieved an intellectuy triumpfi over anybody in the 
world/’ ‘U 

It was fortunate for Janies that this accomplished lady 
became deeply interested in his progress and welfare, , 

*^The most remarkable young man I ever met/^ she 
said to the principal. There must be^ a grand future 
before him/^ 

“ True, if he does not fall out of the way/’ answered the 
principal. 

i scarcely thought that were possible when I spoke. 
His Christian purpose is one of the remarkable things about 
him. His talents, work, everything, appear to be a subject 
to this Christian aim. 1 feel that he will make a power in 
the world/^ 

I agree with you : such are my feelings in regard to 
him, notwithstanding the prevalence of temptations that lure 
and destroy so many of our hopeful young men/’ The 
principal had seen more of the world than Miss Booth, so he 
spoke with less confidence. 

James had not been connected with tj|e school but a few 
months before his studies were the same as those of Miss 
Booth, and they were in the same classes, ‘‘‘ I was far 
behind Mis'", liouih in mathematics and the pfiysical sciences/’’ 
he once said *, but we were iicaily in the same place in 
Greek and Latin. She could render him essential aid in 
his studies, and she delighted to do it. Their studies were 
nearly the same until he ceased to be a member of the school. 
The librarian kept text-books for sale, and the following are 
his memoranda of sales to them : 

January, 1852. Latin Grammar and Ciesar* 

March, 1852. Greek Grammar. 

April, 1852. French Guimmar. 

August, 1852. (jerman Grammar and Reader. 
November, 1852, Xenophon’s A lemorabilics and Greek 
I’estament.” 

All this in a single year. 

August, 1853. Sophocles and Herodotus. * 
November, 1853. Horner’s Iliad.” 

During the fall term of 1853, Booth and James 
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^[md ^ho\x% ojit hundred pages of Herodotus^ and one hundred 
of Livy. They met two of the professorsr, also, on two 
evenings of each week, to make a joint translation of the 
baofc of^Romans, His diary has this record for December 
15, 1853: ^‘Translation society sat three hours at Miss 
Booth’s room, and agreed upon the translation of nine 
verses/^ 7'he record shows that these studies were pursued 
critically, and therefore slowly. 

Miss Booth was more or less familiar with the standard 
authors of English jiteraturc, both prose and poetry ; and 
she aided James greatly in the selection of books, many of, 
which they read together, discussing their merits, and 
making notes. In a tribute to her memory, a few years 
since, General Garfield said : “The few spare hours which 
schoolwork left us, wcr6 devoted to such pursuits as each 
prefeired, but much study was done in common. I can 
name twenty or thirty books, which will be doubly precious 
to me because they were read oind discussed iji company 
with her, I can still read between the lines the memories 
of her first impressions of the page, and her judgment of 
its merits. She ,was always ready to aid any friend with 
her best efforts.” 

James was appointed to prepare a thesis for an exhibition 
clay. One evening he repaired to the room of Miss Booths 

“ 1 want your help, Miss Booth,” he said. I am 
afraid that I shall make a botch of it without your assisrauce.” 

“I will risk you,” Miss Booth replied j “but I will 
render you a!) the assistance in my power,” 

‘‘ That vrill be all I shall need,” remarked James, 
facetiously; ‘^and I hardly see how I can get along with 
less. I like to talk over subjects before I write ; it is a 
great help to me.*’ 

“ it is an essential help to everybody,” answered Miss 
Booth. “'Fwo heads may be better than one in c.'invassing 
any subject. Discussion awakens thought, sharper and 
more original; and it often directs the inquirer to new and 
fresher sources of informatiom. 1 am at leisure to discuss 
your thesis at kngth.” 

•So James opened the subject by stating some of his 
difficulties, a;id making inquiries. 'Both were so<;ai absorbed 
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.tiite no note of time, nor dream that the night was gliding 
away, until surprised by the morning light coming in at the 
window, 

^ In 1853 Miss Booth proposed that twelve of the 
advanced pupils — James and herself among the number- 
should organize a literary society for the purpose of spending 
the approaching vacation of four weeks in a more thorough 
study of the classic?. The society was formed, and the 
services of one of the professors were secured, to whom 
they recited statedly. During that vacation they read “ the 
Pastorals of Virgil, the first six books of the Iliad, accom* 
panied by a thorough drill in the Latin and Greek grammars 
at each recitation/’ It proved a very profitable vacation to 
James, a season to vj'hich he always looked back with pride 
and pleasure. He regarded Miss Booth as the moving and 
controlling spirit of that society, increasing his sense of 
obligation to her. 

Perhaps the chief reason of Miss Booth’s confidence in 
the Christian purpose of James, as expressed to the principal, 
was found in his consistent Christian life. From the time 
he became a member of the Institute he took an active part 
in the religious meetings, identifying himself with the people 
of God in the village. His exhortations and appeals v/ere 
examples of earnestness and eloquence, to which the students 
and citizens lisicned in rapt attention. No student of so 
much powTr in religious meetings had been connected 
with the school. Indeed, it was the universal testimony 
that no such speaker, of his age, had ever been heard. 

Father Bentley, pastor of the Disciples’ Church in 
Hiram, was wonderfiilly drawn to James. After a few 
months, he felt that James’s presence was almost indispens- 
able to the success of a meeting. He invited him sp'* dally 
to address* the audience. Often he urged him to take a 
seat upon the platform, that he might address the assembly 
to better advantage? In his absence he invited James to 
take charge of the meeting. The last year of his stay at 
Hiram, leather Bentley persuaded him several times to 
occupy his pulpit on the Sabbath, and preacMI which he did 
to the gratification of the audience. 





His gift at imWic speaking was so remarkable/ that a 
demand was frequently made upon him for a spcbch ofi 
social and public occasions. It is related, that, at a weekly 
prayer-meeting, he was on the platform with Father Bentley, 
waiting to perform his accustomed part, when a messenger 
came for him to address a political meeting, where speakers 
had failed them. P'ather Bentley scarcely noticed what was 
going on, until James was half-way down the aisle, when 
he cmlcd out : 

James, don’t go!” then quickly, as if thinking his 
request might be unreasonable, he said to the congregation. 
Never mind, let him goj that boy will yet be President 
of the United States.” 

I remember his vigorous exhortations now,” remarked 
a Christian woman before his death, who was connected with 
the Institute at that time ; they were different from any^ 
thing I was accustomed to hear in conference meetings.” 

^‘How w^ere they different ? ” she was asked. 

“ I'hey w'ere original and fresh beyond anything I had 
ever heard in such meetings j nothing commonplace or stale 
about them, making ojic feel that they were not the thoughts 
of some commentator he was giving us at secondhand, 
but the product of his owm genius and great talents, uttered 
with real earnestness and sincerity.” 

He must have possessed a wonderful command of 
language,” remarked her friend. 

“'J"hat was one thing that charmed us. His flow of 
language, appropriate and select, was like a river. It 
seemed as if he bad only to open his mouth, and thoughts 
flowed out clothed in language that was all aglow. Many, 
many times I heard the remark, ‘ He speaks as easily as he 
bi'cathes.’ Welh” she continued, after a pause, “he was 
^substanfelly just such a speaker then as he is now, bating 
the dig)iity that age and experience impart.” 

In this connection we slK)uld speak of him as a debater 
in the lyceum. He was older and more experienced at 
Hiram than he ’was at Chester, and his efforts in debate 
were accordingly more manly. The Illinois lady, from 
whom we have already quoted, says, “ in the lyceum be 
early took rmk ftiy above the others as a speaker and 
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debater/" His interest in public matters was growing With 
the excitement of the times. The infamous fii^tive-slave 
law, for the restoration of runaway slaves to their masters^ 
had been enacted by Congress, as a compromise measure, 
.and no people of the country felt more outraged by -the 
attempts to enforce the Act than the people of the Western 
Reserve. The excitement became intense. Young men 
partook of it in common with older citizens. It pervaded 
the higher schools. It was as strong in the Eclectic 
Institute as elsewhere. School and village lyceums received 
an impetus from it. James was an uncompromising foe 
tq slavery before ; if possible, lie was more so now. 
The excitement fired him up in debate. He was more 
denunciatory than ever of slavery. He had been a great 
admirer of Daniel Webster, but his advocacy of the Fugitive- 
Slave Bill awakened his contempt. He was not a young 
man to conceal his feelings, and so his utterance was 
emphatic. 

covenant with death, and an agreement with hell/' 
he exclaimed, quoting from Isaiah, that* will destroy the 
authors of it. cry of the oppressed and down-trodden 

will appeal to the Almighty for rctrihuiion, Iilce that of the 
blood of Abel, The lightjiing of divine wrath will yet 
shiver tlie old, gnarled tree of slavery to pieces, leaving 
neither root nor branch ! ” 

When James became assistant-tracher, he had for a 
pupil, in his Greek class, Miss Luercria Rudolph, the young 
lady in whom he was so much iiUei\sud at Chester. Her 
father removed to Hiram, in order to give her a better 
opportunity to acquire a thorough education. 

fames was glad to meet her; and he was happy to 
welcome so talented a scholar as pupil. He had no expec- 
tation that she w'<>uld ever stand in a cioser relation to him 
than pupil. Bat the weeks atid months rolled on, and she 
became one of hir periiiaiient scholars, not only in Greek, 
but in other branches as well ^ in all of them developing a 
scholarship that won his admiration. Af the same time her 
many social and moral qualities impressed hint, and the 
impression depeened from monih to month. The result 
wag, before he closed his connection with the school, that a 




nmtusd Attachment grew up between them, and she engaged 
to become his wife when he had completed his course of 
study, and was settled. He was twenty-two years of age, 
,amd Miss Rudolph was one year his junior. 

This was one of the most important steps that James 
had taken, and it proved to be one of the most fortunate. 
Those who prophesied that the engagement would interfere 
with his studies did not fully understand or appreciate the 
solidity of his charactei nor the inflexibility of his purjx)se. 
Such love aflFairs are often deprecated » because so many 
young men allow them to interfere with their life-purpose,, 
thus disclosing weakness and puerile ideas. With James 
the love affair became an aid to the controlling purpose of 
his life, and' at the same time, served to refine his coai'ser 
qualities by passiiig them through the fire of a puie and > 
exalted passion. True love is sweeter and higher than the 
brightest talents, and when its pure add elevating influence 
refines the latter they shine with^ a fairer lustre than ever. 
This was eminently true of James. 

Notwithstanding James was so bashful and retiring when 
he first wen- to Chester to commence his studies, he became 
one of the most social and genial students at Hirani. He 
was the life of the social circle. Unlike many ripe students, 
whose minds are wholly absorbed in their studies, he could 
unbend himself, and enter into a social occasion with zest, 
bringing his talents, his acquisitions, his wit and humour, to 
contribute to the enjoyment of all. The lady in Illinois, 
from whom avo have twice quoted, says on this point : 

‘‘During the month of June the entire school went in 
carriages to their annual grove-meeting, at Randolph, some 
twenty-five miles away. On this trip he was the life of 
the party, occarionally bursting out in an eloquent strain at 
the si^ht of a bird, or a trailing vine, or a venerable giant of 
the forest. He would repeat poetry by the hour, having a 
very retentive memory.” 

The reader learns from this, that it was not “small 
talk,’* nor mere slang and folly, that he contributed to a 
social tirhe, but sensible, instructive material. He had no* 
sytnpathy for, or patience with, young men who dabbled in 
lUIy or trifling conversation and acts, to entmaia associates. 



To him it was evidence of such inherent weakness and 
absence of common sense that it aroused his contempt. 
One who was intimate with him in social gatherings at 
. Hiram makes a remark that discloses an important element 
of his popularity, ‘‘ There was a cordiality in his disposi- 
tion which won quickly the favour and esteem of others. 
He had a happy habit of shaking hands, and v/ould give a 
hearty grip, which betokened a kind-hearted feeling for all.*^ 
The same writer says, what confirms the foregoing state- 
ments respecting jiis recognized abilities, In those days, 
both the faculty and pupils were in the habit of calling him 
‘the second Webster,’ and the remark was common, ‘ He 
will fill the White House yet. ’ ” 

There was one branch of the fine arts that he pursued, 
to gratify a taste in that direction, which should receive a 
passing notice. It was mezzotint drawing. He became 
so proficient in the apt that he was appointed teacher of the 
same. The lady from whom we have quoted was one of 
his pupils, and she writes : — 

“ One of his gifts was that of mezzotint drawing, and 
he gave instruction in this branch. 1 was one of hjs pupils 
in this, and have now the picture of a cross, upon which 
he did some shading and pul on the finishing touches. Upon 
the margin is written, in the hand of the noted teacher, his 
own name and his pupil’s. There arc, also, two other 
di:awings, one of a large European bird on the bough of a 
tree, and the other a church-yard scene in winter, Monc by 
him at that time.” 

Thus the versatility of h::» talents, enforced by his in- 
tense application, appeared to win in almost any undertaking. 
Without his severe application, his versatility would not 
have availed much. He reduced that old maxim thoroughly 
to practice, “ Accomplish, or never attempt,” becai: ’»e Ins 
applicition was invincible. Here was the secret of his 
success in teaching — just as good a teacher as scholar. 
Before the compktion of his academic course the trustees 
made his success a subject of serious consideration. 

“ We must secure his return to Hiram as soon as be 
gets through college,” said the chairman. “ He will make 
a popular aad successful professor.” 






is replied an<:>ther trustee* what 

depaitment would you put him ? ” 

Any department that is open. He will fill any posiV 
tion admirably. I have noticed that when we conclude that 
he is particularly suited to one position, he soon surprises us . 
by filling another equally well.” 

“ It will certainly be for the popularity of the school to 
install him over a prominent professorship here,” added' the^ 
chairman; “and I dare say it will be agreeable to his* 
feelinp.” 

The subject was not dropped here. Both the principal 
and chairman of the board interviewed James upon the sub- 
ject ; and when he left the Institute for college^ it was well 
understood that he would return at the close of his college 
course. The present president of the institution says 

“ I shall not here speak of him as a teacher further than 
to say, in two years’ service he had demonstrated his great 
ability in that capacity, had won 4 he hearts of the students 
generally, and had ought in the minds of the school 
authorities the conviction that his further services would be 
indispensable on his return from college.” 

On his success as a teacher, when preparing for college, 
the Illinois lady who was his pupil WTites : — 

“ He was a mcASt entertaining teacher — ready with illus- 
trations, and possessing, in a marked degree, the power of 
exciting the interest of the scholars, and afterwards making 
clear to them the lessons. In the arithmetic class there 
were ninety j>upils, and i cannot recollect a time when there 
was ajiy flagijing in the interest. There were never any 
cases of umuly conduct, or a disposition to shirk. With 
scholars who were slow of comprehension, or to whom 
recitations were a burden, on account of their modest or 
retiriig disposition, he was specially attentive, and by 
encouraging words and gentle assistance would manage to 
put all at their ease, and awaken in them a confidence in 
themselves.” 

A leading lawyer of Cleveland, Ohio, Hon. J. H. 
Rhodes, •referring to his connection with the school, at the* 
James was studying and teaching, in a. public assembly, 
said : — 



♦* I remember a drcamstance tbat had mtich to do wid» 
my remaining at Hiram* I was a little home-*sick, and one 
day I went into the large hall of the college building, and 
the tall, muscular, tow-headed man in charge there, wh^ 
was teaching algebra, came up to me, and, seeing a cloud 
i)ver my face, threw his arms about me in an ardent way* 
Immediately the home-sickness disappeared. The tow- 
headed man has not so much hair to-day as he had thefi, 
Hard knocks in public life have uprooted a heap of his 
hair/^ 

Going to Bethany College, I suppose ? remarked the 
principal to him. That was the college established by 
Alexander Campbell, founder of the sect called Disciples* 

‘‘I had intended to go there until recently,^* James 
answered. ♦ 

What has changed your purpose ? That college is of 
our denomination, you know.” 

Yes, I know; but I have been thinking that it might 
be better for me to enlarge my observation by going beyond 
our sect/* 

'I'hat may be ; you want more room, do you ? ” 

‘‘ 1 know the Disciples Church pretty well. Perhaps X 
had better know something outside of it. It seems narrow 
to me to tie sijyself down to the limits of my own denomi- 
nation. licsidcs, will it not be of real value to me to connect 
myself with a New Kngland college ? 

l^erliaps so ; I agree with you in the main ; too con- 
tracted a sphere will not be well for you. That idea is 
well v/orth considering. You will be qualified to enter 
college two years in advaiice ; at least, you can enter some 
colleges two years in advance. What college have you in 
mind ? ” 

“ I have not decided upon any particular one yet. am 
going to write to Yale College, Williams College, and 
Brown University, stating the ground I have been over, 
and inquiring v/hether J can enter Junior, learning the 
expense, and other things.” 

Tbat is a good plan. Then you will know definitely 
where to go, and you can prepare accordingly.” 

James did write to the presidents of Yale College, New 



Hav«n, ‘ Ct., WJUiams Colle^^ WiIliamst(wn,'M^ 
to the president of Brown University, Providence^ R,L, 
also ; and each one of the presidents replied to his inqiiiries. 
The substance of the answers, together with his decision, 
may be learned from a letter James wrote to a friend one 
week before he started for college, as follows : — 

There arc three reasons why I have decided not to go 
to Bethany : First, the course of study is not so extensive 
or thon'u^h as in casi-rn colleges second, Bethany leans 
too heavily coward slavery ; third, 1 am the son of 6isciple 
parents, and one myself, and have had but little acquaintance 
with people of other views, and having always lived in the 
west, I think it will make me more liberal, both in my 
religious -and general views and sentiments, to go into a new ' 
circle, where i shall be under new influences. These con* 
siderations led me to conclude to go to some New England 
college, I ihereforc wrote to the pjcsiJents of Brown 
Ujiiversity, Yale, and Williams, %settii)g forth the amount 
of study 1 i'.ad done, and asking how long it would take me 
to linish their course, 

I hcir answers are now before me. All tell me I can 
graduate in two years, I'hcy are all brief, business notes, 
but President Hopkins concludes with this sentence; ‘If 
vcfU come here we shall be glad to d'*» what wc can for you/ 
Other things being so nearly equal, this sentence, which 
seems to be a kind of friendly grasp of the hand, has settled 
the question for me. 1 shall start for Williams next 
week.” 

James alwa.ys did like to have people carry their hearts 
in their hands, as he did ; and Dr. Hopkins came so near 
to it that he put Iv.s heart into his pen, when he wrote, and 
James accepted Ids hearty hand-shake. 

is it, James, about funds? You cannot have 
enough money laid up for your college expenses.” His 
brother said this to him several w'ceks before he closed his 
studies at Hiram, just at the time when James was revolv- 
ing the subject with some anxiety, 'True, he had trusted to 
providence so much, and Providence had provided for him^ 
so# unexpectedly at times, and so generously always, that he 
was disposed to trust for the wherewithal to pay expenses 



in 'cc^egis. ' His 'brother’s question tvas timely. He a}wn5ni 
thought that Providence managed the affair, 

‘‘No, I have not more than half enou^,** James 
replied ; “ but I shall teach in the winter, ana perhaps I 
can find some kind of labour to perform in term time, I 
always have been able to pay my way/* 

“ But if you enter two years in advance I would not 
advise you to labour in term-time. You will have enough 
to do/* 

“ How can I pay my way unless I do work ? 

“ I will loan you money to meet your expenses ? ** 

“ And wait long enough for me to pay it ? ” 

“ Yes, When you get through college you can teach, 
and it will not take you long to pay the debt/* 

“Suppose I should die; where will you get your pay ? ** 
“ That is mv risk/’ 

“ It ought not to be your risk. It is not right that you 
should lose the money on my account/* 

“ It is if I consent to it/* 

“ It occurs to me/’ continued James, after a pause, 
“that I can arrange it in this way. You can loan me 
the money, and 1 will get my life insured for five hun- 
dred dollars. This will protect you in case of my death.” 
“ I will agree to that, if it suits you any better/* 

Well, :t does. I shall be satisfied with that method ; 
and I shall be relieved of some anxiccy. I want to make 
my two years in college the most piofitable of any two years 
of my course of study/* 

James took out an insurance upon his life, and when he 
carried it lo his brother he remarked : — 

“ If I live I shall pay you, and if I die you will suffer 
no los^i.” 

What James accomplished during the three years He was 
at Hiram Institute, may be briefly stated thus : — 

The usual preparatory studies, requiring four years, 
together with the studies of the first two years in col- 
lege— the studies of six years in all — he mastered in three 
years. At the same time he paid his own bills by janitor 
and carpenter work, and teaching, and, in addition, laid up a 
amall amount for college expenses. 



IN COLLEGE. 


At the close of the summer term at Williams College 
candidates for admission, who presented themselves, were 
examined. James presented himself to Dr. Hopkins very 
different, in his personal appearance, from the well-wordcd 
and polished letter that he wrote to him. One describes 
him.“ As a tall, awkward youth, with a great shock of light 
hair, rising nearly erect from a broad, high forehead, and an 
open, kindly, and thoughtful face, which showed no traces 
of his long study with poverty and privation. His dress 
was thoroughly western, and very poor at that. It was 
evident to Dr. Hopkins that the young stranger before him 
did not spend much time at his toilet ; that he cared more 
for an education than he did for dress. Of course Dr. 
Hopkins did not recognize him, 

‘^My narrje is Garfield, from Ohio,^* said James. 
That was enough. Dr. Hopkins recalled the capital letter 
which the young man wrote. His heart was in his hand 
at once, and he repeated the cordial hand-shake that James 
felt when he read in the doctor’s letter, “ If you come here, 
we shall be glad to do what we can for you.” James felt 
at home at once. It was such a kind, fatherly greeting, 
« that h^ felt almost as if he had arrived home. . He never 
had a natural father whom he could remember, but now he 
had found an intellectual father, sure, and he was never 
happier in his life. Yet a reverential awe possessed his 
soul as he stood before the president of the college, whose 
massive h^ad and overhanpng brow denoted a giant in 
intellect. James was perfectly satisfied that be had come to 
the right pl^e now \ he had no wish to be elsewhere. He 
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had read Dr, Hopkins's Lectures on the ** Evidences of 
Christianity/’ and now the author impressed him just as 
the book did when he read it. The impression of greatness 
was uppermost. 

James passed the examination without any difficulty, 
and ’^as admitted to the Junior class. Indeed, his examina- 
t:oii was r^arded as superior. ITg was qualified to stand 
abreast with the Juniors, who had spent Freshman and 
Sophomore years m the colleges. And this fact illustrates 
the principle of thoroughness^ for which we have said James 
was distinguished. In a great measure he had been his 
own teacher in the advanced studies that he must master 
in order to enter the Junior class; yet he was thoroughly 
prepared. 

You can have access to the college library if you 
remain here during the summer vacation/' said Dr. Hopkins 
to him, ‘‘If you enj(»y reading, you will have a good 
opportunity to indulge your taste for it.'^ 

“ 1 shall remain here during vacation, and shall be thank- 
ful for the privilege of using the library/' answered James. 

I have not had the time to read what I desire, hitherto, 
as I have had to labour and tcarh, to pay my bills. It will 
be a treat for me to spend a few weeks in reading, with 
nothing else to do.*’ 

i)r. Hi.^pkins gave him excellent advice, and words of 
encouragement, not only for vacation, but for term time 
as well; and James fecund hims'jJf revelling among bo<^ks 
within a few days. He h<»d never seen a library of such 
dimensions as that into which he was nov/ introduced, and 
his voracious mental appetife could now partake of a 
“square meal.'' Oiic of the authors whom he desired to 
know was Shakespeare. He had read only such extracts 
from his writings as he had met v. jth in other volumes. 
Therefore he took up a volume containing Shakespeare’s 
entire works with peculiar satisfaction. He read and 
studied it, studied and read it, committing portions of it te 
memory, and fairly made the contents of the book his own. 
His great familiarity with the works of Shakespeare dates 
from that period. Certain English poets, also, he read' and 
studied, for the first time ; and he committed a number of 
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poems to memory. Works of iiction he rejected, fr<>m 
principle. When he joined the Disciples’ Church be rcr 
solved to read no novels. His decision was in accordance 
with the practice of that Church. On the whole, that 
vacation in the college library was a very profitable one to 
James. It was just what he needed after so many years of 
hard study in the sciences and classics. 

It was well for him, tdo, to be relieved from the strain 
of study and pecuniary support, that had taxed him heavily 
from the outset. He ^vad no carpenter’s job on hand, or 
class to teach for his support. For exercise, the beauty and 
grandeur of the scenery lured him into the fields and over 
the mountains. The wild, mountainous country around 
presented a striking contrast wn'tli the level, monotonous 
landscape of the VVestern Reserve, fit enjoyed explora- 
tions of the region ; climbing Greylock to its summit that 
he might take in the view, plunging into forests, and rang- 
ing fields, until the country for miles around w'as almost as 
familiar to him as Orange township, Ohio. By the time 
the college tci rti opened he was as familiar with the locality 
as any of the students. 

what do you think of tlmt westerner?” said one 
of the junioj> to his classmate, Hill, a few days after the 
term began. Got acquainted with him?” 

Ne>t exactly j haveu^'t had time yet. Have you ? ” 

“A little atquairUcd ; not much, though.” 

He is not a slave to the fashions^ I conclude ; ” allud- 
ing to his uncomh dress. 

“No; he gives tailors a wn’de berth, in my judgment; 
hut he is none ihe worse for that. Put him into a tasty 
garb, and he would he a splendid looking fellow/’ 

“That’s so: but neither his character nor scholarship 
would b* improved by the change. If dress would improve 
\hese, some of our fellows would patronize tailors more than 
butchers, a great deal.” 

“ I think I shall like him, judging from a slight acquaint- 
ance. A little western in his speech,” 

“ Westcirn provincialisms ? ” 

“^Yes; though not bad. Evidently he is one of the 
fellows who will go through thick and thin to acquire an 
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education* These mtist be consWcraMe to him> or he never 
could enter a New' England college two years in advance^ 
especially if he prepared at the west/^ 

Do you know where, in the west, he fitted for college?'^ 
At a little place on the Western Reserve somewhere ; 
an academy that belongs to a sect called Disciples. So one 
of the boys says.” 

‘‘ Disciples ! I never heard of that sect before, except 
the one in New Testament times, A disciple will wwk in 
well here ; ” trying to be humorous. 

This conversation shows quite well the circumstances in 
which James was brou^^^ht into contact with the students. 
That should senuinize his apparel and appearance is 
not strange, James expected that, and the thought caused 
him some embarrass merit. He knew very well that bis 
dress must appear shabby to young men who consulted 
tailors, and that his speech was marred by provincialisms 
that must sound queerly to them. So he very naturally 
dreaded the introduction to college life. Yet be proved as 
much of a philosopher here as elsewhere, and made the best 
of the situation. He was happily disappointed in his inter- 
course with students. He found no pride or caste among 
them. They treated him kindly, and gave him a hearty 
welcome to their companionship. Within a few weeks he 
rajiked among the ‘‘‘ best fellows of the college. The 
college boys soon found that the ‘‘ Great \V est ” had burned 
out a great scholar ; that the student who had the least to 
do with tziilors was a rare fellow ; and they treated him 
accordingly. James never had any reason to complain of 
his treatment by the faculcy and students of Williams College, 

‘‘He is one of the most accurate scholars I ever knew,” 
said Hill to Leavitt, some weeks after James entered college ; 
“he never misses anything, and he never fails to answer a 
question,” 

“7'hat is because he knows it all,” replied Leavitt, 
“ He gave me some account of his methods of study in pre- 
paring for college. He did it all himself, pretty much. He 
sticks to anything until he understands it fully ; that gives 
him the advantage now. He is one of the best-read students 
in college, and all that he ever read is at his tongue’s end/’ 




He showed in the debate last Saturday,r con* 
tinued Hill, “His ability as a debater is superioi j nobody 
in this college can compete with him/^ Reference was here 
made to a debate in the Philologian society of the college* 

A horn speaker, I think. It is just as easy for him to 
speak as it is to recite i and that is easy enough/' 

I predict,” continued Hill, that he will stand at the 
head of our class, notwithstanding he entered two years in 


ad^^ance/’ 


It looks so now. ‘ All signs fail in a dry time/ it is 
said, but the signs certainly point that way." 

That these young men were not partial, or mistaken, in 
their estimate of James, is evident from the following com- 
munication, penned by a classmate, after the lapse of 
twenty-five years : * 

In a class of forty or more he immediately took a stand 
above all others for accurate scholarship in every branch, 
but particul.uiy distinguishing himself as a writer, rcasoner, 
and dcbatci*. He was remarkable for going to the bottom 
of every subject which came before him, and seeing and 
preseniiiig it iji entirely a new light. His essays written at 
tliat time, not of the commonplace character too common in 
college compo^itioiis, can even now be read with pleasure 
and admiration. While an indefatigable worker, he was by 
no means a bookworm or recluse, but one of the most com- 
panionable of men, highly gifted, and entertaining in conver- 
sation, ready U' enjoy and give a joke, and having a special 
faculty for drawing out the knowledge of those with whom 
he conversed, thus enriching his owii stock of information 
from the acqaiieineiiis of others. Even then he showed 
that magnetic power, which he now exhibits in a remarkable 
degree m public life, of surrounding himself with men oir 
various talents, and of employing each to the best advantage 
in his sphere. When questions for discussion arose in the 
college societies, (Jarfield would give each of his allies a 
point to investigate ; books and documents from all the 
iibrai ics would be overhauled j and the mass of facts thus 
obtained being brought together, Garfield would analys&e the - 
whole, assign each of the associates his part, and they would 
go into the battle to conquer. Me was always in earnest, 








. Md persistent in carrying his point, often against a^tarendy 
insurmountable obstacles ; and in cdlege election contests 
(which are often more intense than national elections) he 
was always successful/' 

James had taxed himself so long to his utmost capacity 
by advanced and extra studies, crowding six years* labour 
into three, that it was easy for him now to lead his class. 
He added German to the regular studies of the college, 
axid he became so proficient in it within one year that he 
could converse considerably in the language. But all this 
was little labour in comparison with his work at Hiram. 
He found much time to read, and to engage in the sports of 
the Campus. The latter he enjoyed with a keen relish ; no 
one entered into ;:hem more heartily than be did. His 
college mates now recall with what enthusiasm he partici- 
pated in their games. This was indispensable for his health 
now, as he had no labour with plane or hammer to 
perform. 

The Williams Quarterly ” was a magazine supported 
by the college. Janies took great interest m it, and his 
compositions frequently adorned its pages, both prose and 
poetry. The following was from his pea in 1854. 


'‘AUTUMN. 

** Old Autumn, thou art here 1 Upon the earth 
And in the heavens the bigns of death are Iiang ; 

For o’er the eartlis brown breas; stalks paie doc ay, 

And ^mong the lowering rlouds the wild witjds wail, 
And sighing sadly, shout tee solemn dirge 
O’er Summer’s fairest flowers, all laded now. 

The Winter God, descending trom the skies, 

Has reached the mountain lops, and decked their brows 
With glittering frosty crowns, and ’breathed his breath 
Among the trumpet pines, that herald forth ' 

His coming, 

" Before the driving blast 
The mountain oak bows down his hoary head, 

And flings his withered locks to the rough gales 
That fiercely roar among his branches bare, 

Uplifted to the dark, unpitying heavens. 

T)i>e skies have put their mourning garn*ents on, ' 

Ahd hung their funeral drapery on the clouds» 



Dead Nature soan will wear her shroud of snowj 
And, lie entombed in Winter*s icy grave 1 

“ Thus passes life.- As heavy age comes on 
The joys of youth — blight beauties of the Spring— 

Grow dim and faded, and the lo^g, dark night 
Of death’s chill winter comes. But as the Spring 
Rebuilds the mined wrecks of Winter’s waste, 

And cheers the gloomy earth with joyous light, 

So o’er the tomb the si:ir of hope shall rise, 

And usher in an ever- during day.” 

Garlic Id, whiit a^c you going to do with yourself this 
vacation ? ” inquired Bolter, Justus the fall term was closing. 

I am considering that question now\ How siiould X 
make it teaching penmanship, do you think ? ” 

“You would do well at it; and the vacation is long’ 
enough for you to teach about ten lessons/’ 

James was a good penman, for that day, and he had 
taken charge of a writing-class in school, for a time. The 
st}ie of- his penmanship would iioj be regarded with favour 
now by teachers in that departiiient ; nevertheless, it w^as a 
broad, clear, business style, that country people, at least, 
were then pleased with. 

‘‘ Think I could readily get a class ? ’’ continued James* 

“ No doubt of it. Strike right out into the country, 
almost anywhere, and you will find the way open.” 

“ J am quite inclined to take a tup into New Hampshire 
to see what J t an do. I have some distant relatives there : 
my mother was born there.” 

“ Well, if \ uu go where your mother was born you will 
not be likely iu get into bad company, though there is 
enough of it iti New Hampshire.” 

Acquainted there ? ” 

As much as 1 wanf to be. There is too much of the 
*pro-slav*ery democracy there for me ; but they need to 
imjirovc their penmanship awfully, Garfield, It won’t inter- 
fere until your business.” 

The conversation proceeded in a kind semi-joviai way 
until the bell rang for recitation. The upshot was that 
James opened a writing-school in Ptiwnal, Vermont, instead 
of fti New Hampshire, He met with some party who 
dhected his steps to this small town, where he taught a 
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large class in penmanship, in the village schoQl<«house. It 
proved a profitable venture to him, both financially and 
socially. He added quite a little sum to his private treasury, 
besides making many warnj friends and enlarging the sphere 
of his observation and experience. 

As he spent the next winter vacation in New York State, 
we may relate the circumstances here. He went to Poes- 
tenkill, a country village about six miles from Troy, N.Y*, 
where there was a Disciples^ Church, over which a preacher 
by the name of Streeter was settled. Here he opened a 
school of penmanship, thereby earning a few dollars, in 
addition to paying his expenses. His efforts in the religious 
conference meeting were so marked that the pastor invited 
him to occupy his pulpit on the Sabbath ; and the invitation 
was accepted. Having preached once, the people demanded 
that he should preach again ; and he did. It was the 
common opinion that “he would become the most renowned 
preacher in the Disciples’ Church,” no one doubting that he 
was expecting to fill the sacred office. 

Janies became acquainted with several of the teachers 
and school committee at I'roy, and when he was there one 
day, Rev, Mr. ilrooks, one of the committee, surprised him 
by saying, 

Wii have a vacancy in the high-school^ and I would 
like to have you take the situation. It is an easy place, and 
a good salary of twelve hundred dollars.” 

Y.ou want me to begin now, I suppose ? 

Yes ; next iveck the term begins.” 

‘‘ I should be obliged to relinquish the idea of graduating 
at Williams.” » 

“7'hat would be necessary, of course ; and perhaps that 
may be best for you.” 

No ; it seems best for me to graduate, at ahy rate ; 
that has been my strong desire for several years, and to 
abandon the purpose now, when 1 am just on the eve of 
realizing my hopes, would be very unwise.” 

‘‘You understand your own business best,” continued 
Mr. Brooks ; ‘‘ but we should be very glad to employ you, 
and only wish that you could see it fer your interest to 
accept our proposition.” 









** There is another difllcuky in the James 

replied, ** I feel under some oblmtions to Hiram Institute, . 
where I prepared for college. There Was ho bargain with 
me, and yet the trustees expect me to return, and take a 
position as teacher. That is a young institution, struggling 
to live, and I have a desire to give my small influence to it. 

You need not decide to-day ; think of it longer ; you 
may view the matter differently after a little thought/^ Mr, 
Brooks urged. 

No ; 1 may just as well decide now. Your offer is a 
tempting one ; I could soon pay my debts on that salary. 
I cannot expect any such salary at Hiram, and 1 ih:ink you 
with all my heart for the oflFer. But my ambition has been 
to will an honourable diploma at an Eastern college, and 
then devote my energies to the institute that has done so 
much for me. 1 must decline your alluring ofier.’' 

James arrived at this decision quickly, because accepting 
the offer would interfere with the accomplishment of the 
great purpose of his life. He had no difficulty, at any time, 
in rejecting any propuvSitiun that came between him and a 
collegiate education. 

His refusal of the tempting offer was the more remark- 
able because he was in straitened circumstances at the 


time. JJis brother, who had promised to loan him money, 
had become embarrassed, so that further aid from that 
quarter was out of the question. He needed a new suit of 
clothes very much, but lie had not the money to purchase 
them. One of his friends in Poestenfcill, knowing this, 
went to a tailor of his acquaintance in Troy, Mr. P, S. 
IJaskcll, and s id : 


‘‘ VVe have a young man in our village, a rare fellow, 
who is poor, but honest, and he wants a suit of clothes. 
He is Struggling to go through Williams College, and finds 
it hard slcddin’. Can you do anything for him ? ” 

‘•^Yes; I am willing to help such a young man to a 
suit of clothes. 1 will let him have a suit of clothes on 


credit,’’ the tailor replied, promptly. 

‘‘You^ will get cveiy cent of your pay in time. I’m . 
sure of that. The young man preaches some now, and he 
prciches grandly.’’ 

I A 
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, ^ What is hfs name ? ” 



James A, Garfield. His home is in Ohio/' 

“ Well, send him along/' 

On the following day James called upon the tailor, 
frankly told liim his circumstances, and promised to pay 
him, for the clothes as early as possible. He could not fix 
the date. 

“Very wdl," said Mr. Haskell, who was thoroughly 
pleased with James's appearance. “Take your own time; 
don't worry yourself about the debt. Go on with your 
education ; and when you have some money that you have 
no other use for, pay me." James got his suit of clothes, 
returned to college, and paid the debt in due time, to the 
entire satisfiiction of the tailor. 

After returning to college, James looked about for 
pecuniary relief. Debts on his second year had already 
accumulated, and now it was certain that he would receive 
no kmns to meet them from his brother. He thought of 
the cordial and friendly doctor who examined him about six 
ytiivs before, and encouraged him to acquire an education, 
— Dr. J. P. Robison, now of Cleveland, Ohio. He sat 
down and wrote to the jolly doctor, staring his pressing 
wants aiid future purposes, telling him of his life insurance, 
and of his expected connection with liiram institute as 
teacher, when he would be able to liquidate the debt. It 
sc. enough to say that Dr. Robison cheerfully loaned him 
the money. 

At the close of bis first collegiate year James visited his 
inothci in Ohio. She was then living with her daughter, 
who was married and settled in Solon, it is nr)t necessary 
to rehearse the details of this visit, the reader can imagiiie 
the mutual joy it occasioned much better than we can 
describe it. Imagination cannot exaggerate the satisfaction 
his mother found in meeting her son again, so near the 
ministry, wheic she had come to think his field of usefulness 
would be found. 

In college James's anti-slavery sentiments grew stronger, 
^ if possible. Charles Sumner was in Congress, dealing heavy 
blows against slavery, assailing the fugitive-slave bill with gr^eat 
power and eftect, claiming that freedom is national, and 



slavery sectional,” denouncing the crime against K^sas^^ 
and losing no opportunity to expose the guilt and horrors of 
Southern bondage. Outside bf Congress he. made speeches, 
urging that the Whig party should attack and overthrow 
American slavery, James admired the fearless, grand 
public career of Sumner, and also despised the criminal 
support the Democratic party gave to slavery, and the 
truckling, timid, compromising course of the leaders of the 
Whig party. Then, in the fhll^of 1855, John Z. Goodrich, 
who war iimcmbei o' Congress from Western Massat:husetts, 
delivered a political address in Williamstown upon the 
history of the Ransas-Ncbraska struggle, and ciForts of 
the handful of Republicans then in Congress to defeat the 
Missouri comproiniv‘'e, James was profoundly impressed by 
the facts and logic of that speech, and he said to a class- 
mate, on leaving the hall ; , 

‘‘This subject is new to me; I am going to know all 
about it.” 

He sent for dtK'innciits, v*^tut!icd them thoroughly, and 
was fully prepared t-) join the new Republican party, and 
the nominaiK'ii of John C. Fremont for President of the 
United St-u 'S. I'he sludcnts called a meeting in support of 
Ficniont, and Janies was i/ivjtcd to address them. The 
scope and power of his speech, packed with facts and histoiy, 
fliowed that he had canvassed the subject with his accus- 
tomed abiliiy, and even his classmates, wlio knew him so 
well, wejc surprised. 

“The ca.uiury will hear from him yet, and slavery 
will get some hard knocks from him,** remarked a class- 
mate. 

Just afni wards the country was throwii into the greatest 
excitement by the cowardly attack of Preston Brooks;, of 
SoLithi Carolina, upon Charles Sumner. Em aged by his 
attacks upon slavery^ and urged fbiwaid, no doubt, by 
Southern rullians, Brooks attacked him vykh a heavy cane 
v/hile Sumner was writing at his desk in the United States 
Senate. Brooks intended to kill him on the spot, and his 
villainous purpose was nearly accomplished. • » 

^ On receipt of the news at Williams College the students 
called an indignation meeting, at which James, boiling over 
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With indignant remonstrance against such an outrage, delivered 
die most telling and powerful speech -that had fallen from 
his lips up to that time. His fdlow-students listened with 
wonder and admiration. They were so completely charmed 
by his fervour and eloquence that they sat in breathless 
attention until he closed, when their loud applause rang 
through the building, repeated again and again in the wildest 
CTiihusiasm. 

The uncompromising foe to slavery ! ” exclaimed one 
of his admirers. 

“ Old Williams will be prouder of her student than she 
is to-day, even,” remarked another. 

And many were the words of surprise and gratification 
expressed, and many of the prophecies concerning the future 
renown of young Garfield. 

Wc said that James rejected fiction from his reading, 
on principle. When about half through his ctdlcgc course 
he found that his mind was suffering from excess of solid 
food. Mental dyspept^ia was the consequence. His mind 
was not assimilating what he read, and was losing its power 
of application. He was advised to read fiction moderately, 
Romance is as valuable a part of intellectual food as salad 
of a dinner. In its place, its discipline to the niifid is equal 
to that of science in its place.” 11c finally accepted rhe 
theory, read one volume of fiction each nu>iith, and soon 
found his mind returning to its former elasticit)'. Some of 
the works of W alter Scott, Cooper, Dickens, and Thackeiay, 
not to mention others, became the cure of his menial malady. 
His method of taking notes in reading was systematically 
continued in college. Historical references, mythological 
allusions, technical terms, and oth'u- things, not well under- 
stood at the tune, were noted, and afterwards looked up in 
the library, so that nothing should remain doubtful or obi/cure 
in his mind. ^^I'hc ground his mind traversed he carefully 
cleared and ploughed before leaving it for fresh fields.” 

James graduated in 1856, bearing off the honours of his 
•class. Dr. Hopkins had established the “ metaphysical 
« oration ” as the highest honour at Commcnccmient, and 
James won it, by the universal consent of the faculty and 
students. In the performance of his part at Commence- 
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he folly sustained his well-earned reputation for 
scholarship and eloquence. Both teachers and classmates 
fully expected, when he left college, that his name would 
appear conspicuously in the future history of his country. 

Dr. Hopkins wrote of him, eight years after James 
graduated : — « 

‘‘ The course of General Garfield has been one which 


the young men of the country may well emulate. ... A 
rise so rapid in both civil and military life is, perhaps, with- 
out example in the country. . . . Obtaining his education 
almost wholly by his own exertions, and having reached the 
age when he could fully appreciate the highest studies, 
General Garfield gave himself to study with a zest and 
delight wholly unknown to those who find in it a routine. 
A religious man, and a man of principle, he pursued, of his 
own accord, the ends proposed by the institution. He was 
prompt, frank, manly, social in his tendencies; combining 
active exercise with habits of study, and thus did for himself 
what it is tfic object of a college^ to enable every young man 
to do — he made himself a man. There never was a time 


when we mc»re needed those who would follow his example.’* 
Mr. Cliadbourne, who is now president of Williams 
College, and who was professor when James was a student, 


v.'ntes : — 


“He graduated in 1856, soon after I began my work 
here as professor. The students who came ujider my in- 
struction then made a much stronger impression upon me 
than those oi: a later day, since my attention has been called 
to other interests than those of the lecture-room. But 


Garfield, as ii student, was one who would at ajiy time 
impress himself upon the memory of his instructors, by his 
manliness and excellence of character. He was one whom 


his teJehers would never suspect as guilty of a dishonest or 
mean act^ and ojie whom a dishonest or mean man would 
not approach. College life is, in some respects, a severe 
test of character. False notions of honour often prevail 
among students, so that, under s^metion of “college cus-_^ 
tom,’' thiligs are sometimes done by young men which they 
would scorn to do in other places. There was a manliness 
and honesty about Garfield that gave him power to see and 
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da what was for his own good and the honour of the college. 
His life as a student was pure and noble. His moral and 
religious character, and marked intellectual ability, gave 
great promise of success in the world. His course since he 
entered active life has seemed to move on in the same line 
in which he moved* here. He has been distinguished for 
hard work, clear insight into great questions of public 
interest, strong convictions, and manly courage. I know of 
no better example among our public men of success fairly 
woin*^ 



XXII. 


RKrURN TO IllRAM. 

The tnisie?;s of Hiram Institute elected Garfield IVacher 
t)f Ancient Languages and Literature before his return to 
the school. His welcome back was a hearty one. fjis 
acceptance of the position was equally hearty. 

His position was now a high and honourable one, although 
he was but nine years removed from the tow-path of the 
Ohio and Pennsylvaiiia Canal. Into that nine years was 
crowded labours, struggles, and triumphs, the like of which 
we can scarcely find in the annals'of human eftort. • 

I have attained to the hciglit of my anihicioii,*^ he said 
to a friend. I have my diploma from an Eastern college, 
and my position here as instructor; and now I sliall devote 
all my energies to this Institute/^ 

He had no intention of entering the ministry perma- 
nently, as many supposed, nor hail he aspirations for :i poli- 
tical career. He was coatcnit to be; a teacher at Hiram 
ambitious to make the school the pet of the AV'esteni 
Reserve, if possible. He might have secured positions where 
double the saliny was paid ; but he was satisfied to teach at 
Hiram for eight hundred dollars a year. No board of 
trustees could lure him away by the oiler of a princely 
income. His heart was at Hiram, and he meant that his 
best efforts should he tlierc. 

He brought from Williams College a profound reverenco 
for Dr. Hopkins, the president, as an instructor and scholar 
of great ability. He profited by the lessons he learned at 
his feet, and augmented the value of his own labours by 
imitating 4iim as far as practicable. He was not long in «, 
convincing the board that, successful as he was in leaching 
before entering Williams College, his ability in that sphere 
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was* largely mercased by his collegiate course. At the end 
of the first year he was placed at the head of the institution,^ 
with the title, Chairman of the Board of Instructors/^ and 
one year later was made Principal. In eleven years from 
the time he left the tow-path of the canal he was installed 
Principal of the ‘^Eclectic Institute of the Western Re- 
serve/^ where three hundred young ladies and gentlemen 
were pursuing a course of education. 

One of his successful points, as instructor, was to dis- 
cover young men of superior talents and persuade them to 
acquire a liberal education. Sometimes their fathers would 
put a veto upon such a project, when he was forced to try 
his logic and persuasive powers upon them. He called this 
‘^capturing boys/^ and he enjoyed it hugely. There are 
many bright intellects now adorning the learned professions 
of the country that would have been unknown to fame but 
for his persistent eftbrts in capturing ” them. President 
Hinsdale, who now presides over Hiram College, was one 
of them— one of the ablest and most remarkable scholars of 
the land. Garfield tells the story of the capture of two boys 
as follows : 

I have taken more solid comfort in the thine: itself, and 
received more moral rCcompeiice and stimulus in after life, 
from capturing young men for an education than from any- 
thing else in the wo; Id. 

As 1 look back over my life thus far, I think of nothing 
that so fills me with pleasure as the planning of these sieges, 
the revolving in my mind of plans for scaling the walls of the 
fortress ; of gaining access to the inner soul life, and at last 
seeing the besieged party won to a fuller appreciation of 
himself, to a higher conception of life, and of the part he is 
to bear in it. The principal guards which I have found it 
jiccessary to overcome in gaining these victories ire the 
parents or guardians of the young men themselves. I par^- 
ticularly remember two such instances of capturing young 
men from their parents. Both of those boys are to-day edu- 
cators, of wide reputation — one president of a college, the 
other high in the ranks of graded-school managers. Neither, 
in my opinion, would to-day have been above the commonest 
w^aiks of life unless I, or some one else, had captured him. 



Tli^re is a period in every young man's life ivhen a^very 
small thing will turn him one way or the other. He is dis- 
trustful of himself, and uncertain as to what he should do. 
His parents are poor, perhaps, and argue that he has more 
education than they ever obtained, and that it is enough. 
These parents are sometimes a little too anxious in regard to 
what their boys are going to do when they get through with 
their college course. They talk to the young man too 
much, and I have noticed that the boy who will make the 
best man is sometin-es most ready to doubt himself. I 
always remember the turning period in my own life, and 
pity a young man at this stage from the bottom of tny heart. 
One of the young men I refer to came to me on the closing 
day of the spring-term, and bade me good-bye at my study. 
I noticed that he awkwardly lingered after 1 expected him 
to go, ;.nd had turned to my writing again. ‘ I suppose you 
will be back again in the fall, Henrv ? ’ I said, to fill in the 
vacuum. He did not answer, and turning towards him I 
noticed that his eyes were filled with tears, and that his 
countenance was undergoing contortions of pain. 

“ He at length managed to stammer out, ^ No, I am not 
coming back to Hiram any more. Father says I have got 
education cm ugh, and that he nceBs me to work on the 
farm ; that education don^t help along a farmer any/ 

*• Is your father here ? ^ I asked, almost as much 
affected by the statement as the boy himself. He was a 
peculiaily brigh.t boy, one of those strong, aw^k ward, bashful, 
blonde, large-licaded fellows, such as make men. He was 
not a jnodigy by any means ; but he knew what work 
meant, and wlien he had won a thing by the true endeavour, 
he knew its value. 

‘ Yes, father is here, and is taking my things home for 
good,'«aid the boy, more affected than ever. 

^ Well, doi/t feel badly,’ I said. ‘ IMcase tell him Mr. 
Garfield would like to see him at his study before he leaves 
the village. Don’t tell him that it is about you, but simply 
that I want to see him.' In the course of half-an-hour the 
old gentleman, a robust specimen of a Western Reserve 
yanjeee, came into the room, and awkwardly sat down. I 
knew something of the man before, ajid I thought 1 



kne^ how to begin. I shot right at the bulPs-eye imme- 
diately. 

* So you have come up to take Henry home with you, 
have you ? * The old gentleman answered, ^ Yes/ ‘ 1 sent 
for you because I wanted to have a little talk with you about 
Henry’s future. He is coming back again in the fall, I 
hope ? ’ 

Wal, I think not. I don^t reckon I can afford to 
idnd him any more. He’s got eddication enough for a 
farmer already, and I notice that when they git too much 
they sorter git lazy. Ycr eddlcatcd farmers are humbugs. 
Henry’s got so far ’long now that hcM rorher licv his head 
in a book than be workij/- He don’t take no interest in 
the stock nor in the farm improvements. Everybody else is 
dependent in this world on the farmer, and i think that 
weVe got too many eddicated fellows setting around now 
for the fanner to support/ 

^ I am sorry to hear you talk so/ I said ; ‘•for really I 
consider Henry one of the brightest and most faithful 
.students 1 have ever had, 1 ha\'e takc'ii a ve»‘y deep interest 
in him. What I waintcd to say to you was, that the m.ittcr 
of educating him has largely been a con^'tant outgo thus far, 
but if he is j)ermirted fo come lu xt fall term, lie will he far 
enough aJwuiccd so that he can teach school in the winter, 
and begin t ' help himself and y<ju along. He can earn very 
little on the farm in the winter, and he can get very good 
wages teaching- How does that strike you ? ’ 

I'he idea was a new aiivi gvM'd one to him. He 
simply remarked, ^ Do you really think he can teach next 
winter ? ’ 

*'■^1 should think so, certainly,’ I replied. * Kut if he 
cannot do so then, ho can in a short time, anyhow.’ 

I will think on it. He wants to comt» back 
bad enough, and I guess I’ll have to let him, 1 never 
thought of it that way afore/ 

1 knew 1 was safe. It was the financial question that 
troubled the old gentleman, and I knew that would be over- 
come w'hen Henry got to teaching, and could earn his money 
himself. He would then be so far along, too, that he could 
fight his own battles. He came all right the next fall, 



and, after finishing at Hiram, graduated at an £asl^rn 
college.” , 

‘‘ Well, how did you manage the campaign for capturp* 
ing the other young man ? ” Garfield was asked. 

Well, that was a different case. I knew that this 
youth wa« going to leave mainly for financial reasons also, 
but I understood his father well enough to know that the 
matter must be managed with exceeding delicacy. He was 
a man of very sirtmg religious convictions, and I thought he 
might be .;])pr()ache(J from that side of his character ; so 
when I got the letter of the son, telling mo, in the saddest 
language that he could master, that he could not come back 
to school any more, but must be content to be simply a 
farmer, much as it was against bis inclination, I revolved 
the matter in my mind, and decided to send an appointment 
to preach in the little country church where the old gentle- 
man attendc il. I took for a subje ct the parable of the 
talents, and in th(t coarse of my di'icoursc dw’^elt specially 
upon the fact that children were the talents which had been 
intrusted to p-rcjits, and if these talents were not increased 
and developt;d there was a fearful trust neglected. After 
cluirch I calle i upc»n the parents of the boy 1 w^aS besieging, 
and I saw that something w^as weighing upon their minds. 
At lengtii tht subject of the discourse was taken up aiKl 
gojic over aga'i , ajid iii due conr^L the young man himself 
was discussed, and I gave my opinion that he should I'y all 
means be cnecvuragcd and assisted i?i taking a thorough^ 
course of stud' . J gave my opinion that there was nothing 
more irnponant to the parent than to do ail in liis power for 
thecliild.* rhe next tcim the )oung man again appeared 
upon Hiram Hill, and remained pretty continuously till 
graduatifui/’ 

IlciWas wonderfully magnetic, ilc never failed to win 
* students to himself. President Hinsdale says ol him : 

Naturally, Garfield, the teacher, drew his pupils to 
himself with extraordinary power. Never have I seen such 
devotion to another teacher. An old Hiram student, now 
holding a responsible office in the public schools of Cleve- , 
land, speaking of the old times before Garfield went to 
college, says in a private letter : * Then began to grow up in 
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mtf an admiration and love for Garfield that has neter 
abated, and the like of which I have never known. A bow 
of recognition or a single word from him was to me an 
inspiration,’ And such would be the general testimony. 
In til this there was method ; not the method of crafty art, 
as the cynical might say, biit the method of nature, the 
method of a great mind and noble heart. I take my leave 
of this Hiram teacher with affirming my conviction that, 
other things being equal, Garfield has never been greater 
than he was in Hiram from 1857 to 1861. He left the 
quiet of the academy for the roar of the field and the forum 
at the age of thirty, but not until he had demonstrated his 
fitness for the highest educational work and honours.” 

The following facts and incidents will illustrate some of 
his methods and qualities as a teacher. 

One day a pupil made a sad failure in the class, at least, 
on a portion of the lesson, when Garfield roguishly pointed 
to a soiled place in one^ corner of the recitation room, where 
the water had trickled through the plastering and run down 
upon the wall. 

Look there,” he said, laughing at the same time, and 
eliciting a smile from each member of the class, I'hat was 
all he said ; but the rebuke was keen and sharp., coming in 
that way from him. Such was his usual method. Occa- 
sionally, biuwever, when he perceived a really rebellious 
spirit that meant mischief, he was severe and withering in 
his method of treatment. 

He assigned a certain task to a student at one time, 
when the latter said : 

1 doubt whether I can do it. 1 do not think I am 
equal to it.” 

Not equal to it I ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Darsie !” answered Garfield, “when I get into a place 
that 1 can easily fill, I always feel like shoving out of it into 
one that requires of me more exertion.” 

Ill this single sentence was one of the secrets of his 
^ success i and Darsie saw it at once. Garfield* had risen 
rapidly by setting his standard high, and bringing himself up 
to it. 
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Akin to this, he said to the students on one occasion : 

I shall give you a scries of lectures upon history, be- 
ginning next week. 1 do this not alone to assist you ; the 
preparation for the lectures will compel me to study histo|y/’ 

It was not the mere anno^jpeement that was interesting $ 
it was a method of his to show his pupils the best plan of 
study. He could do more and better work under a neccs- 
siry than otherwise; and so can every one. It was his 
custom to lecture on the topics he desired to study particu- 
larly^ that h.' might deiive the benefit of a two-fold object. 
He wanted liis pupils to appreciate the advantage of it. 

“ How in tlic world can he time his steps so as to take 
the last one just as the bell stops remarked a student, 
referring to his coming into the chapel-exercises and taking 
his seat precisely as the bell ceased. 

Hard telling, icplicd Darsie ; ‘‘but he is alwaysS on 
the stairs in the last Iialf of the last minute, and glides into 
his seat just the last tap of the bcil is struck/^ l‘he last 
stroke of the bell was indicated by a little more vigorous 
pull of the r(>j)C. 

“And what seems marvellous to me is, that he never 
fails. I couldn’t time my steps like that,^' added the 
siudciu. 

Gar ii eld insisted upon punefuaUfy everywhere — at 
prayers, recit.ifion, lectures, all engagements. He de- 
manded p7‘omjh urss as an essential duty. He made his 
pupils feci the importance of these qualities. But he would 
not require of them vi^hat he did not practibc himself. He 
was the last m.m to preach what he did not pr.icfise. So he 
illustrated, cvLiy day, by personal example, the lessems 
which he taught respecting these virtues. 

Returning from a neighbouring town one morning, 
where lie lectured cn the previous evening, he entered his 
recitation room late. Another teacher, supposing he would 
not return in season to hear the recitation, had taken his 
class. As he entered, a pupil was answering a question. 
While in the act of removing his overcoat, and precisely as 
the pupiFS answer ceased, Garfield put another question in 
the* same line, as if the previous question were put by him- 
self. He smiled, the teacher laughed and bowed himself 









out of the room^ and the class roared. It was a happjr 
termination of a single act of tardiness. 

He was accustomed to lecture to his pupils upon 
manners/^ elements of success/^ and kindred topics. 
Onl day his topic was the Turning Point of Life/Mn 
which he said : 


“ The comb of the roof at the court-house at Ravenna 
(capital of Portage county, of which Hiram was a town) 
d'vides the drops of rain, sending those that fall on the south 
side to the Gulf of Mexico, and those on the opposite side 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, so that a mere breath of air, 
or the flutter of a biid’s wing, may determine their destiny. 
It is so with your livt s, my young friends. A passing event, 
perhaps of trifling importance in your view, the choice of a 
book or companion, a stirring thought, a right resolve, the 
associations of" an hour, may prove the turning point of your 
lives. 

During his connection with the school as principal his 
lectures were n\inie'‘ous. lie lectured upon the natural 
sciciices, reading, bv)oks, g(»vcrniricnt, and occasional topics 
of the limes.’’ He delivered many Iccluies in Poitage 
county, ^nd in mighbouring couiuies, i>cflo;o literary 
societies ; lectures upon gcolog), Illustrated by ciuirts of his 
own making, Character and Writings of Sir Walter 
Scott,” Charactei of the German People,” and Car- 
lyle’s Frederic the fiieat.” lie was the Tn<»st popular 
lecturer in Ghio. Crossing swords with W'ibi.im i)enton, 
the sceptic, brought him into great notoiiety. He held a 
debate with Denton on the question of Whether all life 
upon the earth was dcvc-lopcU h\ processes of law, or had 
been introduced by successive creative acts. j)ena>a held 
the development theory; Garfield that of intelligent, pro- 
vidential action. The discussion lasted five days ar J even- 
ings, embraced twenty speeches on the part of each of the 
disputants, and was rematkabie as a sustained and severe 
intellectual effort.” It won laurels for Garfield as a debater 
and a man of giant intellect. 

' Says Rev. J. L. Darsie, who was one of his pupils, 
“ His lectures to the school were upon all sorts of subjects, 
and were generally the result of his readings and observa- 



tJ69i. One season he took a trip, and, on his I'eturn, ,gave a 
very interesting scries on ^ The Chain of Lakes, including 
Niagara, Thousand Islands, and sub-historic points. One 
lecture on aerolites 1 shall never forget. He gave several 
upon Ordnance, about the rime of the attack up<.>n Fort 
Sumter. .Esthetics came inror a share of treatment, with 
others on the personal habits of the students ; and they were 
very effective, lie lectured upon any and every scientific 
subject.^^ 

A large number of students were always in attendance, 
who paid their way along by leaching school in the winter. 
To these he gave lectures on the art of teaching. Mr. 
Darsie says : ‘‘ At each lecture he appointed one or two 
pupils to bring in a review of the lecture in writing, on a 
succeeding morning, and these reviews were read to the 
school. 1 now recall one of the most successful journalists 
of our land, v/ho began his training here. In all he said or 
did Garfield had the rcinarkahie povvet of impressing himself 
and his thouglus upon his hcareis, by his manners, gestures, 
tone of voice, and the freshness of his style. It was custo- 
mary to act plays on Commencement occasions, and the 
drania^ in it.*, more moral a?id lugh-tf;ned phases, was 
encouraged. Cften the play wa^ original, anil always subject 
to the strictures of the faculty, as were all the public per- 
formances. Ch rficld, wher) a student, was one of the most 
successful in di lineating character. He could impersonate 
almost any chaiacter, and was amazingly successful in this 
rolc/^ 

He clcijvers't' also many extemporaneous speeches on 
social and literal) occasions, and even in political campaigns. 
He studied law, also, while he was teacher at Hiram, doing 
it by the improvement of odd moments, and by burning 
^midnight-oil. He was admitted to the bar before he 
^exchanged the quiet of teaching for the roar of battle. He 
studied law, iiot so much with the intention of becoming 
a lawyer, as to acquaint himself with the princijdes of law. 
He had no idea of abandoning his chosen profession to 
spend his energies in law-practice, but the principles of law 
werq, needed to round his knowledge and increase his power/^ 

As a Christian man, his influence was grand and enna*. 



and his laboni^ as a preacher are to be, added to dbe 
mass of h]s other labours. He often preached in the 
ciples’ Church at Hiram, and at one time he preached^re^- 
larly at Solon and Newburg, whither he went on Saturday 
night, returning on Monday jpiorning. He preached more 
or less throughout the count;^ Preaching and lecturing in 
other towns, near and remote, spread a knowledge of the 
school, and made it popular. He required his pupils to 
observe the highest standard of moral conduct, and bis 
counsel here was frequent and direct. His favourite hymn 
at chapel-service was, ‘‘ Ho ! Reapers of Life's Harvest/' 
etc., and he joined in the singing with a will. He often 
requested the students to sing this hymn at morning devo- 
tions, allowing them to sit until they came to the last verse, 
when he would rap upon the desk with his knuckles, and 
the school would rise and sing the last verse standing. 

He. married Miss Rudolph, the lady to whom he was 
engaged before entering college, on November ri, icSsS. 
Her cflicicnt co-operation enabled him to accomplish so 
large an amount of labour. Often, in the preparation of a 
lecture or speech, his wife and Miss Booth would explore 
the library for him, or examine certain books which he 
designated. I'he number of books that he perused in a year 
was almost incredible. Going from the library with his 
arms full of volumes was a common spectacle. Mr. IJarsie 
has seen him on his way to the library, in the rain, returning 
ten or twelve volumes, a student walking by his side, holding 
an umbrella over his head. Some books awakened his 
enthusiasm ; he read them more than once. Such books as 
‘‘Torn Brown’s School Days,’' won his admiration. He 
told his pupils that every one of them ought to read tlie 
work carefully. Macaulay’s works, and Mills’, and works 
of kindred ability and value, he particularly enjoyed and^ 


recommended. 

In those days Commencement exercises brought together 
from five to ten thousand people. They came from fifty 
miles around. A large tent was pitched over a stage, on 
which the literary exercises were performed. 'Booths for 
refreshmejtts were erected here and there, and often show- 
men would appear upon the ground. Roughs and intoxi- 



cate(i persons s<»netime$ appeared in large numbers, cau^ng 
disturbance, and sadly marring the harmony of the occasion. 
But after Garfield became principal, these scenes stopped. 
The pointing of his finger, or the waving of his hand, when 
jdisturbance broke out in anv quarter, quelled it at once. 
Roughs appeared to understaneP that^ his authority could not 
be trifled with on such occasions. 

We shall close this chapter by another quotation from 
Rev. Mr. Darsie : 

No matter how old the pupils were, Garfield always 
called us by our first names, and kept himself on the most 
familiar terms, with all. He played with us freely, scuffled 
with us sometimes, walked with us in walking to and fro, 
and we treated him out of the class just about as we did one 
another. Yet he was a most strict disciplinarian, and en^ 
forced the rules like a martinet. He combined an afiectionate 
and confiding manner with respect for order, in a niott suc- 
cessful way. Jfhe wanted to speak to a pup<l, either for 
reproof or approbation, he would generally manage to get 
one arm around him, and draw him close up to him. He 
had a peculiar way of shaking bands, too, giving a twist to 
your arm, and drawing you right up to him. I'his sympa- 
thetic manner has helped him to advancement. When I 
was janitor he used sometimes to slop me and asic my 
opinion about this and that, as if seriously advising with me. 
I can see now that my opinion could not have been of any 
value, and that he probably asked me, partly to increase my 
self-rcspcct and jurtJy to show me that he felt an interest in 
me. I certainly was his friend all the fu mer for it. 

I remember once asking him what was the best way 
to pursue a certain study, and he said ; ^ Use several text- 
books ; get the views of different authors as you advance j 
in that wpy you can plough a broader furrow. 1 always study 
in that way ]lc tried hard to have us observe carefully 
and accurately. He broke out one day in the midst of a 
lesson .with, ‘ Henry, hov/ many posts arc there under the 
building downstairs ? ' Henry expressed his opinion, and 
the questioi^ went round the class, hardly one getting it 
.light.^ 'I'hen it’ was, ‘ How many boot-scrapers are there at 
the door ? ' ‘ How many windows in the building ? ^ ‘ How 




miny trees in the field ? ’ ^ What were the colours of padf* 
ticular rooms, and ihe peculiarities of any familiar objects?^ 
He was the keenest observer I ever saw. . I think he ob» 
served, and numbered, every button on our eSats. A friend 
of mine was walking with him through Cleveland, one day, 
when Garfield stopped and d#tcd down a cellar-way, asking 
his companion to follow, and briefly stopping to explain him- 
self. 1 he sign, ‘ Saws and Files ^ was over the door, and 
in the depths was heard a regular clicking sound. ‘I think 
this fellow is cutting files./ said he, and I have never seen 
a file cut/ Down they went, and, sure enough, there was a 
man rc-cutting an old file, and they stayed there ten minuteS| 
and found out all about the process. Garfield w^ould never 
go by anything without understanding it/^ 


XXIII. 


TOP OF THE LADDER. 

It was impossible for a public speaker of Garfield's powe*' 
to keep out of politics. In political campaigns the public 
demand his efforts ; men will not take no for an answer. It 
was so with Garfield. He was impressed into the service 
by leading citizens of his county. In the autumn after his 
return to Hiram, before he hardly had time to become 
settled in his great work, his efforts on the platform were 
sought ; and the new Republican party, on the anti-slavery 
basis, with its first candidate, John C. Fremont, a man of 
Garfield’s stamp in vigv)ur, courage, and force of character, 
was exceedingly taking to him. Nobody had to tease him 
long for a speech. Oi'tcri he went in the evening to make 
a speech, five, six, ten miles distant, returning after the 
address. Usually he took a student with him for company 
and improvement. As soon as they starred he wouid open 
conversation, seldom upon the subject of his discourse, but 
upon some topic of real value to the student. Going and 
rcturnino; his conversation was continued witliout the least 
abatement. 

Alphonso Hart, a stalwart Democrat of Ravenna, 
delivered a speech in Hiram, full of slavery and Demo- 
cratic sophistries and errors. Garfield heard it, with many 
.Repubifcan citizens. 

Rcplv to it, Mr. Garfield,” appealed an influential 
citizen to him. Floor him.” 

That can easily be done,” Garfield answered ; but 
is it wise ? ” 

“ It is* always wise to refute error and wrong any*» 
whea-e.” 



^ I . confess that I should enjoy handling him 'without 
globes for an hour/® 

‘‘ Handle him, then/® urged the citizen,^ ^‘It will do 
the Republican party a world of good/® 

Other citizens put in their pleas for him to answer Hart* 
You are just the one to 4o it/^ 

Everybody wants you should answer him/® 

“ It will make votes for Freinont/* 

“ Come noWj do gratify the public desire/® 

In this way (jarficld was beset with picas to answer the 
Democratic orator; and he consented. The meeting was 
in the Disciples® Church, and it was packed to its utmost 
capacity. Garfield’s reply was devoid of all bitterness, but 
was powerful with logic atid facts. He hauled over the 
record of the Democratic party, with its endorsement of 
slavery with all its horrors, and he made that record appear 
black enough. I'he effort wms both able and triumphant, 
and the f.imc of it r.apidly spread throughout the county. 
Appeals for more speeches came in fiom all the region 
about, and finally a discussion was arranged between (lar- 
field and Hart, to take place at Garretisville on a given uay. 
Crowds flocked to hear the debate, Cjarfield was in his 
element on that day, lor he h«id posted himself thoroughly 
iipiui the history of the Democratic party, and the aims of 
its Southern leaders to make slavery national. His antagonist 
was completely discomfited in the discussion. He had 
counted v/ithout his host. He was floored. Garfield’s suc- 
cess lifted him at once into enviable jiotoriety as a political 
debater and orator, and, from that lime, remarks like the 
following were common : — 

“ He must go to the legislature.®® 

‘‘We must send him to Congress.” 

“Just the man to follow that old anti-slavery w^r.horse, 
Giddings/’ 

“You’ll see him President yet.’® 

And so the enthusiastic awakening expended itself, in a 
measure, upon Garfield’s supposed future career. One yeai 
later ih-* position of representative to the State legislature 
was tec .>red him. 

“ No ; my work is heie in the Institute.I have no 







ambition to enter political life, I mu«t decline the prc^posi- 
don,^^ Garfie|d thus replied out of an honest heart. 

Again and again he was urged to accept the position, 
but to every one his answer was the same. . 

' My work is here, and my heart is here, and my duty 
is here.'' No appeals could move him. 

In 1859 faculty of Williams College invited him to 
deliver the master’s oration on Commencement day. It 
was a rare compliment the faculty paid to him by this invita- 
tion, for it 'Was but three years after he was graduated. 
Accepting the invitation, and preparing himself carefully for 
the occasion, he left Hiram for Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, accompanied by his wife, taking the first pleasure -ti;^p 
of his life. He descended the St. Lawrence river to Quebec, 
and then crossed the New England states to his desunation, 
A warm welcome awaited him there. Nor were the nume- 


rous friends who gathered disappointed in the orator of the 
day. His praises were on every lip," 

On his return, when he had reached Mentor, in his own 
state, a delegation of citizens met him with an unexpected 


proposition. 

‘‘We want you to become a candidate for State 
senator/' 


Indeed ! " exclaimed Garfield, very much surprised by 
tlie proposition. “ I thought Mr. Prentiss was the man." 

““ Mr. Prentiss has just died, very suddenly." 

Mr. Prentiss was a man well advanced in life, a very 
popular citizen of Ravenna, whose re-election had been 
detei mined upon But his sudden death frustrated their 
plans ; and novi^ all hearts turned to the young principal of 
Hiram Institute. 


“ are the first choice of the leading Republicans of 
*the district." 


“ 1 thank you sincerely for thinking of me, and really, it 
is a temptation to receive this offer ; but I do not see how 
I can consiv^tently consent/' 

“ Your, name will enable us to carry the district for the 
Republicans easily," urged another one of the delegation. 
“ I *hope you will not decline without giving the subject 
$ome thought.” 
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Yes j but my thought is of the Institute, HoW can 1 
accept your proposition and discharge my duties to ,the 
school ? 

‘‘Your duties in the senate will keep you away but a 
few weeks. Suppose you take the subject into consider- 
aticai, confer with the faculty, and let us have your decision 
a week hence/^ 

The last speaker knew that some members of the 
faculty and board of trustees were anxious that he should 
accept the nomination. 

To this last suggestion Garfield yielded, and the matter 
was laid before the faculty and trustees. T'o his surprise all 
of. them urged him to consent to the use of his name. 
Teachers volunteered to do extra work in his absence, and 
all were willing to contribute service, so as to paake it 
possible tor him to go. 

Garfield was pressed into this political service, and 
received the nomination. He was present, by request, at 
the nominating conv(‘ntioii, and while the business was m 
progress a delegate, who saw the youthful candidate on that 
day for the fiist time, remarked to a leading Republican : 

“ Don’t you make a mistake in putting forward so 
young a man for senator ? 

“ Only young in years , he is not young in ability,*^ 
was the piompt reply. 

“1 don’t know about that; unless his looks belie him 
his experience in public life must be rather limited.^^ 

“ You wait and see. V/’e shall hear from him when 
this business is through, and you will be satisfied that his 
head is old, though his body is ycung.^^ 

After the nomination, accoiding to the custom that 
prevailed, Garfield accepted it jn a characteristic ' speech,, 
The delegate who doubted the wisdom of the nomination 
immediately said to the Republican to whom his doubts 
were expressed ; 

“ I am perfectly satisfied ; he is a power.” 

Garfield was elected by a very large majority, and took 
his seat in the State senate, January, j o6o. It was a time of 
great excitement. The South was threatening secession 
and civil war, if a Republican should be elected president in 
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tli6 approaching campaign. The North was fully aroused - 
to check the incursions of slavery, by a bold and victorious 
advance. Grarfield was •just the man to occupy a seat in 
the State senate at such a time, though he was the youngest 
member of the body. There was another able young man 
in the Senate with him, as radic^il as hiinselti Jacob D, Cox, 
afterwards major-general, governor of Ohio, and Secretary 
of the Interior. I'he two roomed together, and were as 
intimate a/' brothers. Some of the members called them 
‘‘Damon and Pythias.” 'Fhere was stiil another,, young 
man, Professor IV^unroc* of Oberlin College, an institution 
that W’as foundijd on anti-slavery principles, and whose 
teaclicrs were as one with Garfield on the great national 
question that over-topped all others — liberty. Cox himself 
was the soiidn-law of an Oberlin professor. These three 
senators stood shoulder to shoulder against slavery, and 
were called the “radical triumvirate/^ 

Garfield took rank at once w.^h the ablest speakers in 
that body, iVesident Hinsdale says, “ He was a valuable 
man on committees and in party counsels. No senator was 
more frequently called to his counsels by the president of the 
senate when knotty points of order were to be untied or cut/' 
In a previous cliapter w^e learned that Garfield visited 
Cedumbus with his mother, and saw the legislature in 
session. Litiie did he dream, or his mother, tnat in less 
than ten years he would be a leading member of that senate, 
his eloquence ringing through those halls, and his wise 
counsels and patriotic efforts preparing the state to oppose 
rebellion with, p/eat power ; yet so it was. One of the 
most marvel !t>us examples of success on record ! 

During his second term in the senate, i86i, he was 
confrojitcd by the gravest questions that state or nation ever 
have to deal with. Lincoln had been elected president, the 
Southern states were preparing to secede, and civil war was 
imminent. “ Shall Ohio prepare for war ? ” “ Has a state 

the right to secede ? “ Can a state be coerced ? “ Shall 

we punisli treason ? " 7'hese were among the questions the 
young senator was compelled to discuss. Almost night and 
day he laboured to qualify himself to discuss them intelligently 
and ably. Night after night, until eleven, twelve, and even 
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OM o’clock) ht spent ih the state library^ studying these and 
kindred questions. Whenever he spoke upon theth) he 
spoke pointedly, and with great pw^er* He led the senate 
in its patriotic stand against secession and compromise with 
slavery. He denounced Buchanan, the Democratic president, 
who was favouring the secessionists, and characteri^ted 
Cobb, who robbed the national treasury, and Floyd, who 
stole the arms from every Northern arsenal, and Toucy, 
who sent the ships of the navy as far away as possible — ^all 
members of the Democratic cabinet — he characterized them 
as traitors to their country. In a speech that blazed with 
fervid eloquence, he told a Democratic senator, Judge Key, 
of Cincinnati, “ To remember whose cabinet it was that 
had embraced traitors among its most distinguished members, 
and sent them forth from its most secret sessions to betray 
their knowledge to their country’s ruin ! 

When Congress very unwisely proposed a “Constitutional 
Amendment,” prohibiting further legislation upon slavery in 
the states, — a measure designed to placate the secessionists, 
— Garfield denounced it in the Ohio senate as a compromise 
with traitors, an unpatriotic and base surrender to the slave 
oligarchy. He declared that his arm should wither in its 
socket before it should be lifted in favour of a measure that 
Virtually abandoned liberty, and left slavery master of the 
situation. “ The events now transpiring make it clear that 
this is no time for any such amendment,'’ he exclaimed. 
“ Would you give up the forts and other government 
property, or would you fight to maintain your right to 
them ? 

When the vote was taken, Garfield, with six others, 
recorded their names against the “base surrender.’^ He 
opposed the meeting of tlie famous Washington Peace Com- 
missioners until alter the inauguration of Mr, Lincoih ; he 
protested against all such “ peace measures as cowardly 
and futile, prefernng himself to stand by the old flag, and 
Jjg/it for human rights. 

Before this he was satisfied that war could not be 
‘averted. Late one night he said to his room-mate : 

“ Cox, war is inevitable.^' * 

That is sure as you live,” answered Cox. 
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^ You an3 I must fight/^ 

** Or prove ourselves cowards/*' 

Here, then, we pledge our lives to our country in this 
hoiir of peril/* And they clasped hands silently, such 
, emotions stirring their breasts as patriots only feel in the 
solemn hour of danger. 

News of the firing upon Fort Sumter was followed 
immediately by a cal! from President Lincoln for seventy- 
five thousand men. The call was r^ad ip the Ohio Senate^ 
crowded with patriotic spectators, whose tumultuous ap- 
plause seconded the President's demand. As soon as the 
deafening cheers had subsided, Garfield sprang to his feet, 
and in a short speech, of almost surpassing eloquence and 
power, moved : 

That Ohio contribute twenty thousand men, and thrtee 
million dollars, as the quota of the state." 

The motion was carried amid the wildest demonstrations 
6f devotion to the country. 

Governor Dennison, of Ohio, sent Garfield to Missouri 
to obtain five thousand stand t>f arms, a portion of those 
which General Lyon removed from the arsenal at St. Louis, 
IJe was successful in his mission, shipped the guns, and saw 
them safely delivered at Columbus. 

After the fall of Sumter, Governor Dennison scut him 
to Cleveland, to organize rhe seventh and eighth regiments 
of Ohio infantry. Having organized them, the governor 
offered him tlie colonelcy of one of them ; but he declined 
the offer because he lacked ‘^military experience." He 
promised to take a subordinate position, however, provided 
a West Point graduate was placed in command. The 
result was, that the governor appointed him lieutenant- 
colonel, and sent him to the Western Reserve to recruit a 
regiment, promising him a West Pointer to command it if 
one could be found. Garfield suggested his old friend and 
schoolmate, Captain Hazen, then in the regular army ; but 
when the govcrrioi sent to the war department for his 
transfer, jGeneral Scott refused to release him. So the forty- 
second Ohio regiment, recruited by Garfield, and embracing 
a large nuipher of Hiram students, went into camp at Co- 
lumbus without a colonel* It was in these circumstances, 
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and after repeated requests from officers and members o# 
the regiment, that Garfield consented to take the com- 
mand. 

We have not space for details, Garfield proved himself 
as victorious in war as he had been successful in peace. In 
less than one month after he went into action with his 
regiment, under the orders of General Buell, he fought the 
battle of Middle Cr.^ek, January to, 1862, driving the rebel 
general Marshall, whose forces largely outnumbered his, out 
of his intrenchmenrs, cdmpelling him to retreat into Vir- 
ginia, Other victories followed, in w^hat was called the 
Sandy Valley campaign,*’ eliciting from the commanding 
general a congratulatory order, in which he spoke of the 
expedition as calling into action the highest qualities of a 
soldier — fortitude, perseverance, courage.** For his bravery 
and military skill in this campaign the authoriticvS at Wash- 
ington made Garfield a brigadier-general, dating his com- 
mission back to Janiuiiy 10, jSGi, the day of the battle of 
Middle Creek. As Garfield was the youngest member of 
the Ohio ScJiate, so now he became the youngei>t brigadier- 
general in the army. 

Subsequently he was made major-general ‘‘for gallant 
and meritorious services at the battle of Chick am auga.’* 
The antecedents of that fianous battle, uiider General Rose- 
crans, show that the victoiy was due more to the sagacity, 
plans, and courage of General Garfield tlr.n to any other 
officer. Within about one year and a half, he rose fiom a 
lieutenant-colonelcy to a ntajor* general. 

In the summer of 1862 ieautng republicans df the nine- 
teetith Ohio congressional district nominated Garfield to 
represent them in Congress. 'They regasded him as the man 
above all others in the district qualili^'d to succeed Jashua 
R. Giddings, of whom they w'ere justly proud. Giddings 
was superseded four years before by John Hutchins, with 
whom the republicans were not satisfied. The movement 
for Garfield was undertaken without his knowledge. He 
was at the head of his command in Kentucky. The know- 
ledge of his great abilities, and Ifis military fame, led to Jiis 
nomination. At first he thought he must decline the honour, 
and fight out the battles of his country. He was very 
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jic^lar m the army, both with officers and soldiers^his 
pay, too, was double that of a congressman, and he was poor, 
and needed the greater salary — and there was no doubt that 
the highest honours awaited him should he continue on the 
field until the end of the war. I’he reader can readily see 
that to accept the nomijiation in these circumstances, was 
an act of great self-denial. J3ut President Lincoln signified 
his desire for Garfield to enter Congress, as a member of 
military experience and skill was much needed there. The 
wishes of Lincoln settled the doubts of Garfield, and he 
accepted the nomination, was triumphantly elected, and 
took his seat in the national house of reprcsentacivcs in 
December, 1863, after two years and three months of 
service in the army. 

During this time the trustees of Hiram Institute had 
not abandoned* the idea of his return to the institution. 
While a member of the. Ohio senile he continued his con- 
nection with the school, when the senate was not in session. 
One interesting item of his thoroughness in tcacliing be- 
longs to this part of his career. He was teaching a class 
how to write letters, and having taught them how to address 
dift’erent classes of friends and relatives, how to superscribe 
letters, etc., illustrating the same on the blackboard, he 
requested each one to write a letter to him at Columbus. 
In due time the letters were written and forwarded. Sub- 
sequently they were returned to the authors, corrected. 

During his first two years in Congress his name appeared 
on the catalogue of Hiram Institute as Advisory Princi- 
pal and Lecturer.^’ He has been a member of the board 
of trustees ever since. For seventeen years he served his 
district as national representative. We have not space for 
any -tf the brilliant record of those ' seventeen years. We 
can only say, that he became the acknowdedged leader of 
the national house of representatives ; the pride of his 
native state, Ohio, and an honour to the Republic, 

His great popularity and usefulness as representative very 
naturally suggested his name to the Republicans of Ohi(>, 
v^hen a United States Senator was to be elected by the 
legislature in January, 1880, to succeed Mr. Thurman. 
When the subject was opened to Gai field, he remarked 
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^ Just as you please \ if my friends think it Beaty I shaD 
make no objection/* 

We want you should go to Columbus when the elec- 
tion is pending/^ 

‘‘ I cannot consent to any such plan. I shall not lift 
my finger for the office. I never sought an office yet, 
e:xcept that of janitor -at Hiram Institute, If the people 
want me, they will elect me/’ 

Very truc/^ urged his friends ; “it is no engineering or 
finesse that we desire you to do at Columbus. We only want 
you to be where your friends can see you and confer with you/^ 

“ And that will be construed into work for the office, 
the very appearance of which is distasteful to me. I decline 
peremptorily to go to Columbus.’^ This was Garfield’s 
characteristic decision and reply. 

When the Icgislatme assembled, the feeling was so strong 
for Garfield that all other candidates withdrew, and he was 
nominated by acclamation at the party caucus, and unani- 
mously elected. 

After the election was over he visited Columbus, and 
addressed both branches of the legislature in joint conven- 
tion, The closing paragraph of his rcinaikablc* speech 
illustrates the courage and independence of the man; quali- 
ties that have recommended him to the confidence and 
support of the people. He said ; 

“ During the twenty years that I have been in public 
life, almost eighteen of it in the Congress of the United 
States, I have tried to do one thing, VVhether I was mis- 
taken or otherwise, it has beeii the plan of my life to follow 
my conviction, at whatever personal cost to myself. I have 
represented for many years a district in Congress whose 
approbation I greatly desired ; but though it may jL^em, 
perhaps, a little egotistical to say it, I }et desired still more 
the approbation of one person, and his name was Garfield 
He is the only man that I am compelled to sleep with, and 
cat with, and live with, and die with ; and if I could not have 
his approbation I should have bad companionship.” , 

In view of this last triumph, Hresidcnt Hinsdale said : — 

“ He has commanded success. His ability, knowledge, 
mastery of questions, generosity of nature, devotion to tne 



public good, and honesty of purpose^ have done the #ork; 
He has never had a political ‘ machine/ He h^6» never for- 
gotten the day of small things. It is difficult to see how a 
political triumph could be more complete or more gratifying 
than his election to the senate. No bargains, no ‘ slate,’ no 
* grocery,’ at Columbus. He did not even go to the capital 
city. Such things are inspiring tg those who think politics 
in a bad way. He is a man of positive convictions, freely 
uttered. Politically, he may be called a ‘ man of war ^ ; and 
yet few men, or none, begrudge him his triumph. Demo- 
crats vied with Republicans the other day, in Washington, 
in their congratulations ; some of them were as anxious for 
his election as any Republican could be. It is said that he 
will go to the senate without an enemy on either side of the 
chamber. These things are honourable to all parties. They 
show that manhood is more than party.^’ 

And so James, the hero of our talc, stands upon the 
highek roiimi of the ladder of fanu', save one ! 

The final step to the top of th^ ladder followed quickly ; 
so quickly that he had not time to take his scat in the 
United States senate. He had but just planted his feet upon 
the highest round of the ladder, save one, when the call to 
come up higher — to the top — was heard from Maine to the 
Golden Gate, 

The National Republican C'Uivcntion, five months 
later, assembled to nominate a candidate for the presidency 
of the United States. James A. (i.irficld was a member of 
that convention, and his magnetic presence was the occa- 
sion of much enthusiasm and applause. Although he was 
not a candidate for the position, whenever he arose to speak, 
or moved about in the vast audience, he was greeted with 
hearty cheers. He was evidently e?/ rappori with the 
crowded assembly. After thirty-four ineffectual ballots for 
a candidate, about fifty members of the convention cast 
their votes for James A. (yarfield in the thirty-fifth ballot. 
The ann<. uncement created a furore of excitement, as it indi- 
cated a breaking up of the factions, and a probable union 
of all upon the most popular Republican in the convention,. 
Instantly the delegates of dhe state seized their banner with 
a sKout (the delegates of each state sat togc^ther, their ban^ 




Cftt it-aring the name of ibcir state)^ bore it proudjijr 
•<and placed it over the head of the aforesaid patriot 
statesman, followed by other delegations, and still others, until 
seven hundred delegates upon the floor, and fifteen thousand 
spectators in the galleries, joined in the remarkable demonstra- 
tion, and cheer upon cheer rent the air, as the banners, one 
after another, were placed in triumph over the head of their 
hero, declaring to the world, without the use of language, 
that Janies A, Garfield w»as the choice of the convention 
for President of the United States ; the magnificent ovation 
terminating by the several bands striking up Rally Round 
the Flag,’^ fifteen thousand voices joining in the chorus, and 
a section of artillery outside contributing its thundering 
bass to the outburst of joy. It was a wild, tumultuous scene 
of excitement, the spontaneous outburst of patriotic devo- 
tion to the country, such as never transpired in any political 
assembly before, and, probably, never will again. It was 
something more, and diflferent fnim the usual excitement 
and passion of political asseniMies ; it was an inspiration 
of the hour, begotten and movtd by more than mortal im- 
pulse — the interposition of Him who has guided and saved* 
our country from its birth ! 

That spontaneous burst of enthusiasm really nominated 
General Cariield for President. The thirty-sixth ballot, 
that followed immediatedy, v/as only a method of, registering 
the decision of that supicrnc moment. 

'Pbe news of General Garfield’s nomination flew with 
the speed of electricity over the land, creating unbounded 
joy from Plymouth Rock to the Pacific Slope. The disap- 
pointments and animosities of a hciued contest vanished at 
once before the conceded worth* and p/Opularity of the can- 
didate. Partisans forgot the men of their choice, in their 
gladness that union and harmony signalized the close of the 
most remarkable political convention o i record. 

He was elected Presij>ent of the United States 

ON THE SECOND OAY OF NOVEMBER, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
AND KIGHTY. 

He carried twenty of the thirty-eight states, secfuring2i3 
'of the 369 electors. In his native town of Orange every 
ballot was cast for him. 




ral hopefulness. The almost unprecedented excitement of the 
political campaign subsided into national tranquillity and 
peace, in which the two great political parties seemed to be 
more harmonious than ever. Adr. Garfield’s popularity won 
the esteem of leading men who opposed his election, and 
some of them publicly declared their entire confidence in 
the man, and their piofoiind respect for his great talents. 
The striking change from the bitteriiess of an exciting cam- 
paign, for t wo or three months previous to the election, to 
the cheerful acquiescence in the result, and the general gqod* 
will towards the President-elect, was an event worthy of 
record!. 




XXIV. 

IN, THE WHITE HOaSE, 

The Fourth of March, 1881 — the day of the inauguration 
of General Garfield as President of the United States — will 
be remembered for its, bleak, uncomfortable, stormy morn- 
ing, threatening to spoil the preparations for a grand military 
and civic display. About ten o’clock, howenM*, the storm 
subsided, and the clouds partially broke. The city was 
crowded with visitors from different sections of tlic country, 
among them many civic organizations and military com- 
panies which had come to join in the procession. The 
wide-spread interest in the occasion was due to the fame of 
the President-elect and the era of good feeling that suc- 
ceeded his election. Not only his personal friends, but 
many others in every part of the land, exerted themselves to 
make the occasion memorable beyond all similar demonstra- 
tions. General Garfield’s college classmates were there, to 
the number of twenty, to congratulate him upon his re- 
markable public career. 

The ceremony of inauguration was arranged for twelve 
o’clock, noon. Before that hour arrived, more than a hun- 
dred thousand people thronged the streets of the city to 
witness the unusual display. Every State of the Union was 
represented in the seething multitude ; and hundreds of 
public men were present — senators, representatives, governors, 
judges, lawyers, clergymen, and authors. A large number 
of veterans of the ^atc war were there to honour their be- 
loved comrade of other days who was going up higher. 

The ceremony was to take place at the Capitol, and 
preparations were made at the White Hous^ whence the 
presidential party would be escorted , 



At half-past ten o*dock a chorus of bugles announted 
the arrival of President Hayes and President-elect Garficldi 
from the hotel, who were received in the antc-room by, 
Mr. Pendleton, and for a brief moment the ladies and 
gentlemen and other invited friends in the House greeted each 
other in the red room. Col, Casey then announced that every- 
thing was ready, and assigned the party to cawiages. As 
they passed down the avenue they were greeted with cheers 
and waving of handkerchiefs from the assembled thousands, 
who, by this time, lined < very avenue from end to end. 

At the Capitol an imposing scene was presented. After 
the presidential party had filed into the Senate- chamber, thc- 
gorgeous diplomatic corps, headed by Sir Edward Thornton, 
preceded by Secretary Evarts, entered and occupied the best 
seats on the right of the Vice-President. All the legati(>ns 
in Washington were represented. All appeared in court 
dress, except the and Chilian legations, who were 

in evening costume. 

The Supreme Court then appeaVed in robes and took 
front scats reserved for it. 

The procession was formed, with President Hayes and 
President-elect (larjfield at the head, and proceeded through 
the corridor and rotunda to the east front, where the plat- 
form was erected from which the vast assemblage would 
listen to the inaugural address. When the dignitaries with 
their families were finally arranged, silence was maintained 
for a few moments that the group might be photographed. 
Then Mr. Garfield stepped to the front and delivered his 
noble inaugural address, in tones so clear and eloquent that 
the multitude, e\en in the distance, heard. Before he 
closed his address the clouds broke above him, and pure sun- 
light fell in benediction upon his head. As he concluded, 
Judge ^aite of the Supreme Court presented the Bible to 
him on which the Presidents are sworn, and proceeded to 
administer the oath. At the conclusion, President Garfield 
reverently kissed the sacred volume, and returned it to the 
judge. Then, turning to his aged mother, who had wept 
tears of joy .during the delivery of his address, he imprinted a 
kiss upon her cheek, and another upon that of his wife, the 
two persons, next to himself, most deeply interested in the 
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trajj^sacdon of that mcmdrahle hour. The Pi«sictet:aii4his 
attendants withdrew amidst the wildest demonstradoos of 
joy by the concourse of people. 

Immediately followed the imposing military and oivic 
procession which was said to be more elaborate and grand 
than anything of the kind ever witnessed in the capital, of 
the nation. It was three hours passing a given point, and 
was reviewed by President Garfield from a stand erected in 
front of the presidential mansion. 

The opening of his administration was somewhat em* 
barrassed by both the action and non-action of a faction in 
Congress, the leaders of which were not inclined to harmony 
or justice. 

There was one trouble which he encountered early 
in his administratit'n, and it was all the more atmoying. 
because it arose within his own party. President Garfield 
did not believe in a custom of the United States Senate called. 

Senatorial courtesy" — the custom of allowing senators to 
designate who should be appointed to fill certain offices in their 
respective states ; and, in the exercise of that manly inde- 
pendence for which he was e\ er distinguished, he resolved 
to ignore th# custom. Therefore, instead of consulting 
Senator Conkling, of New York, respecting the nomination 
of a man to fill a certain important office in that State, he 
made the appointment himself, according to the require- 
ments of the Constitution. This act was constiued as a 
mortal offVnce by Mr, Conkling, and those who moved at 
his beck. At once there was war against the administra- 
tion. 

After the lapse of several weeks, in which Senator Conk- 
ling had an oppoitunity to rally his forces and train them to 
organiaed opposititm, the nomination by the President was 
confirmed. In the meantime Mr. Conkling had sent his 
resignation to the Governor of New York, and his associate^ 
Mr. Platt, did the same ; evidently thinking that the l^sla*- 
ture, then in session, w^ould immediately return them. 

A contest in the Legislature of New York was inaugu- 
rated' at once, — perliaps the most bitter and acrimonious 
contest ever waged between party factious ia a state legis- 
lature. When the members were elected, a large majority 



of ilie Se^lkaits were tbe friends of Mr* md 

tbh &ct, doubtkss, caused him to feei confident tfa^ hts 
iction in opposing the administration would be promptly 
endorsed by his speedy return to the Senate. In this, how* 
ever, he was woftilly disappointed. The opposition to his 
re-election was decided and strong in the outset, because the 
popular feeling sided with President Garfield, 


XXV. 

ASSASSINATION. 

While the contest was going on in the New YorJt Legis* 
lature over Senator Conkling’s re-election, an attempt was 
made upon the President’s life which startled and shocked 
the nation. He had arranged a journey to New England, 
for the purpoi e of attending the Commencement at Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass., the annual meeting of the 
American liutiuite of liistruction at St. Albans, Vt., extend^ 
ing his trip into Maine, where he. would he the guest of Mr. 
Blaine, Secretary of State ; thence into New^Hampshire, in 
response to an invitation by the Legislature of that State, 
then in session ; returning through Boston to Washington ; 
hoping therch/ to recruit his somcw'hat exhausted energies 
by a brief respite from official duties. On Saturday morn- 
ing, July 2, he left the iixecutive Mansion at a few minutes 
past nine o’clock, in his carriage with Secretary Blaine, for 
the Baltimore and I^otomac Railroad Depot. At twenty 
minutes past mne o’clock he entered the depot, arm in arm 
with Mr. Blame, when two pistol shots were fired in quick 
succession, the first one sending a ball through the right 
coat-sleeve of the President, doing no damage, the second 
one dHving a ball deep into his body above the third rib. 
The unexpected shat well-nigh paralyzed the b)^standcrs, 
Mr. Bjainc turned to seize the assassin, but found him 
already in the hjmds of an officer- As he turned back, the 
President sank heavily upon the floor, and the fearful tidings 
spread through the city : “ President has hem assassi^^ 
vatid The telegraphic wires took up the terrible newf 



and Conveyed it over the country, startling every toivn, 
village, and hamlet as they never were startled except by 
the assassination of President Lincoln. By twelve o'clock 
the entire country was apprised of the appalling calamity, 
except in sections beyond the reach of telegraphs and tele* 
phones. The dreadful news flashed over the Atlantic cable, 
astounding and affecting Europeans almost as sensibly as it 
did Americans. The manifestations of unfeigned sorrow 
were gauged by this remarkable fact. The South seemed to 
vie with the North in profound grief over the fearful crime 
and heartfelt sympathy for the illustrious suflFcrer, 

Physicians and surgeons were speedily summoned ; and, 
within an hour, he was removed to the White House in an 
extremely prostrated and critical condition. 

The President was still conscious while prostrate upon 
the floor at the depot, and fearing that the intelligence of his 
injury might overcome his wife in her feeble state of health, 
he dictated' to Colonel Rockwell, who was at his side, the 
following despatch to her at Long Branch ; 

^ Mrs, Garfield^ Elberon^ Nlu* Jersey : 

“The President wishes me to say to you from him that he has 
been seriously hurt — how seriously he cannot yet Stay. He is him- 
self, and hopes you will come to him soon. He sends his lo\^e 
to you. “ A. F. Kock-WELL.” 

It should be stated that Mrs. Garfield was recovering 
from a severe sickness of several weeks, and a few days 
before the President accompanied her to Long Branch to 
hasten her restoration. Her life was despaired of for a time, 
and her husband's watchful and tender care of her, night 
and day, when her life hung quivering in the balance, in 
connection with official duties, made a heavy draft upon his 
strength. 

A correspondent of the New York Times^ who was an 
eye-witness, said that when the President was tenderly lifted 
from the vehicle \vith the pallor of death stamped upon his 
countenance, glancing up to the window, he saw some familiar 
faces, and with a smile which those who saw it will never 
forget, he raised his right hand and gave the military salute, 
which seemed to say, ‘ Long live the republic ! ' " « 



Soon after the President was laid upon his bed ^n the 
presidential nmansion, his nervous prostration passed away 
and he became composed and cheerful, greeting members of 
his cabinet, and other intimate friends present, with a 
cordial pressure of the band and words of cheer. He was 
so much like himself, genial, calm and hopeful, that both 
friends and physicians thought it was the harbinger of 
recovery. 

Sunday, July 3, v as a day of anxiety and tears to the 
American people. 1 he churches were filled with mourning 
thousands, and the burden of sermons and prayers was the 
great sorrow that had fallen upon the nation. July 4 was 
such an Independence as the countrynever saw. No one had 
a heart to engage in the festivities of the day. Many well- 
arranged celebrations were abandoned. 

But the assassin — how about him ? His name was Charles 
J. Guiteau, an eccentric, petti fogj^ing lawyer, about forty 
years of age, of a weak, disordered mind, w^ho had tried in 
vain to get an appointnient to a foreign consulate. In his 
chagrin, poverty, and disappointment, as some suppose, 
reason was partially dethroned, and he committed the crime 
in his desperation. Others suppose that, since he sympa- 
thized with Mr, Conkling and Vice-President Arthur, ill 
their opposition to the Garfield administration, relating to 
the New Yoik appointment, he made himself believe that. 
President Garfield out of the way, and Mr. Arthur in his 
place, the appointment could readily be secured. Be that as 
it may, he coolly perpetrated the deed, and within an hour 
was safely lodged in the District jail. 

The profijund sympathy and sorrow of the people of this 
and other countries was manifested by telegrams from every 
quarter, letters of condolence, and resolutions of public 
bodies and organizations, conveyijig to the President expres- 
sions of grief and prayer for his recovery. The Queen of 
England, King of Spain, King of Belgium, Emperors of 
Russia, Japan, and China, and Germany, and other foreign 
rulers, sent despatches full of sorrow and expressions of 
good-will. 

I. But another and still more serious relapse awaited him 
on the twenty-sixth day of August, destroying the hopes of 
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the physicians and attending friends. The bullet-wound was 
doing well, discharging healthy pus freely ; but an ugly 
abscess, occasioned by pus poisoning, appeared upon the 
neck, and the stomach ceased to assimilate or retain food. 
At four o’clock p.m., on the twenty-sixth day of August, hn 
appeared to be rapidly sinking. He was unconscious, and 
breathed heavily, like one suffering in the last stages of 
, apoplexy. A consultation of the doctors resulted in the 
decision that the last ray of hope had vanished, and a few 
hours more would put the seal of death upon all that was 
mortal of the illustrious President. 

On Saturday the churches of Washington consulted 
together, through representatives, and it was decided to 
observe the following day as one of fasting and prayer in 
behalf of the President, who still lived. Telegrams were 
flashed over the country, inviting Christians of every name 
to spend Sunday, August 28, in supplication for the recovery 
of the President. 

While the Christian men and w(>men of the country 
were yet upon their knees, the President rallied from the 
extreme prostration of Friday and Saturday ; his stomach 
resumed its functions, his pulse fell, and he said in a stronger 
voice than he had used for a week, 1 am better ; 1 shall 
live/’ Hifi strength was apparently renewed, and the 
change was io decided that the hopc-'^ of the nation were 
once more revived. 

The physicians became satisfied that the malarial air of 
Washington was very unfavourable to the recovery of the 
President. From the time he was stricken down, the public 
were extremely anxious about this danger. It was not until 
Tuesday, the fifth day of September, hov/ever, that he was 
removed to Long Branch, New Jersey. Preparations^^were 
made to remove him upon his bed, with the least possible 
excitement and motion *, and at six o’clock on the morning 
of that day he was taken from the White House to the 
special train in waiting, accompanied by his devoted wife 
and loving daughter, together with his medical attendants 
dnd other friends. He was comfortably lodged in Francklyn 
Cottage. * 

The change appeared to benefit the patient at once, and 
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he enjoyed the sea-air with a keen relish. On the fourth 
day after his arrival, Dr. Hamilton said to Mrs. Garfield, 
1 am afraid to tell you how confident I feel of your hus- 
band's recovery/' The public participated in this confident 
hope, and there was renewed talk of a national thanks- 


giving. 

I'hc buoyant hopes raised by the removal of the patient 
were dashed, however, in a few daj^s, by the undoubted 
evidence of blood-poisoning, and the presence of an abscess 
in the right lung. Many thought the List hope was gone. 
Othcis still clung to the hope which the patient's great 
physical vitality and uniform courage inspired. But he grew 
worse ; and, on the seventeenth day of September, appeared 
to be beyond mortal aid. The medical attendants well-ni^i 
dopairtd of him, although there was no evidence of s.pcedy 
dissolution. Two days later, September nineteenth, there 
apj-eared slight improvement. 

T'hc lights were lowered for .the night ; Mrs. Garfield 
and the physicians retired; and the illustrious sleeper was 
left alone with his watchers. 

Within ten minutes after the physicians and Mrs, Gar» 
field retired, the President awoke with a groan. Placing his 
hand upon his heart, he said to General Swaim, “ Oh, 
Svvaim 1 what a terrible pain I have here ! " Dr. Bliss wm 
summoned fn.m an adjoining room hastily, and the nioment 
he fastened Ids eye upon the sufferer he exclaimed, “ My 
God, Swaim, he is dying; call Mrs. Garfield,'* From^that 
moment he :»i3peared to be unconscious, although he fixed 
his eves upon his wife as she hurriedly entered the room, 
and seemed to follow her as she moved around to the other 
side of the bed to take his hand in hers. His eyes were 
wide-open, but dazed ; his pulse only fluttered ; he gasped, 
and was no more. At thirty- five minutes past ten o'clock, 
Dr. bliss pronounced life extinct ! A sudden and terrible 
change from the hope inspired at ten o'clock ! The Presi- 
dent of the United States — her favourite son, scholar, and 
statesmi^n — was dead J 
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INCIDENTS OF HIS MANHOOD. 

A FITTING dose of this volume is a collection of incidents 
from Garfield’s public life, illustrative of the qualities we 
have traced in his early struggles foi a livelihood and educa- 
tion, They will serve to establish, more fully if possible, 
the drift of our eftort ; viz., 1'he buy is father of the 
man/’ 

The thoughtful consideratioji that he devoted to issues of 
importance, and the deep re\ jrence for the Scriptures that 
was begotten in his soul by maternal training and the grace 
of God, appeared in the current of his thoughts and acts 
after he had determined to enter the army. lie went to his 
home at night thinking of his dear mother and dearer wife 
#i«d child, as well as the small property he sh»*uld leave 
them if he laid down his life on the battle-fieid. Opening 
the Bible which his mother gave him, to see what it would 
say to him upon the subject, he read, and read, and every 
passage seemed like the voice of God, saying to him, “ Go ! 
Go ! Fai into the night he thought and read, and read 
and thought, more and more satisfied that his decision was 
in the path of duty. 

W hen he went into camp, to drill his regiment before 
joining the army, his thoroughness and systematic way of 
doing things, as well as his tact and use of carpenters’ tools, 
came into immediate use. He was ignorant of iliilitary 
tactics, and so he sat down first to the task of instructing 
himself before he undertook the instruction of his regiment. 

Bringing his saw and jack-plane again into play, he 
fashioned companies, officers, and non-commissioned officers, 
out of maple blocks, and, with these wooden-headfed troops, 
thoroughly mastered the infantry tactics in his quarters. 
Then he organized a school for the officers of his regiment^ 
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requiring thorough recitation in the tactics, and illustrating 
the manoeuvres by the blocks he had prepared for his own 
instruction. This done, he instituted regimental, company, 
squad, skirmish, and bayonet drill, and kept his men at 
these exercises from six to eight hours a day, until it was 
universally admitted that no better drilled or disciplined 
regiment could be found in Ohio.” 

His decision and force of character, so noticeable in his 
early life, were illustrated by the promptness and energy 
with which he met a singular disappointment on the day his 
regiment left Columbus for the seat of war. By some 
mistake or misunderstanding he had not reached the depdt 
when the train started- Coming up within five minutes, he 
remarked to rhc^v'juperintendent of the road, 1 was never 
behind time before in my life, and I will not be now and 
he chartered an engine, was oft' in a few minutes, and over* 
took his rcginn nt in less than one hour. 

Colonel Chirfield’s orders were, in open communication 
with Colonel Cranor, and form a iunction with his forces, 
although his cv)mmand did not number half that of the 
enemy. The first indispensable thing to be done was to find 
a trusty messenger, to bear dispatches to Colonel Cran’!:. 

* He must be a man wiio would die rather than betray his 
trust ; for Colonel Cranor was a hundred miles away, and 
the messenger must go through a region inhabited by dis- 
loyal people, and infested by guerillas. He applied to 
Colonel Moore, of the Fourteenth Kentucky. 

Have you a man who will die rather than fail or 
betray us ? 

I think I have,” the Colonel replied, after a little 
reflection, ‘‘ John Jordan.” 

The man was called, a strong-looking fellow, tall and 
lean, ®rith a squeaking voice, his speech the uncouth dialect 
of the mountains, where he was born and reared, subject to 
the hardest toil and privation. He knew much of nature, 
in whose lap^ he was dandled, but very little of books, 
except the Course of Time ” and the Bible. Some 
officers vi^ould have thought him too simple for a spy, of 
ejqjert messenger ; but Garfield read him in a minute---a 
rude, unlettered, trusty, Christian man.* 
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Colonel Gtarfidd wrote his dispatc?h on tissue paper^ 
rolled it into the form of a bullet, coated it with warm lead^ 
and delivered it to Jordan. At the same time he provided 
him with a carbine, a brace of revolvers, .and the fleetest 
'horse in the regiment. Jordan started upoji his perilous 
journey at night, after the moon was down. He was to 
tide by night, and hide in the woods^or rest in loyal families, 
if they could be found, by day. 

Before Jordan returned, another incident transpired, 
showing how great service Garfield^s life on the canal was 
to him, in another direction. One day a loyal scout pre- 
sented himself at his head-quarters, and grasping Colonel 
Garfield^s hand, exclaimed, in a jolly wav : 

» Jim ! ” 

Garfield looked at him with surprise, for a moment, but 
did not recognize him. 

Who arc you ? he inqui?*ed. 

“ Yer old companion, Jim/^ answered the scout. 

My old companion 1 ejaculated Garllcld. 

Yis, yer old companion ! Yer see, I was a scout in 
West Virginia, under Rosccrans ; and hearing of the Sandy 
Valley expedition, and that James A. Gai field, of Ohio,- 
had command of it, I thought as how that must be my old 
companion on the canal boat ; and so I made tracks for yer/' 

Harry ! exclaimed Garfield, shaking his hand heartily, 
as he recognized one of Captain Lctchci 's crew, whose 
name was Henry S. Brown, but known as “ //<7rry on 
the boat. Yhe marks of a very d.^sipated life had obli- 
terated the traces of his foimer seif, so that it was not 
strange that Garfield did not recognize him. Brown was 
strongly attached to Jim on the canal, and now" he 
desired, above all things, to serve him. . 

Colonel CTarfield,’’ at length Brown said, laying aside 
the familiar title hy which he was known on the canal boat^ 
and addressing hlin respectfully, as any loyal soldier would 
address his superior officer, Colonel GarllCd, Fm at yer 
^service.'’ 

Just the man 1 want for a scout/’ answered Garfield, 
heartily. He had ^confidence in Brown for that businissj 
and trusted him at once. 
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On the following night, as Garfield lay in sound sleep, 
about midnight, Jordan came riding into camp from his 
dangerous trip. Alighting from his foaming steed, he 
rushed, into his' commander’s quarters, and shook him until 
he awoke. 

What ! back safe ? ” exclaimed Garfield, as soon as 
he recognized Jordan. Have you seen Colonel Cranor?^^ 

‘^Yes, colonel ; he can^t be mor’n two days ahind o’ 
me, nohow.” 

‘‘God bless you. Joulan ! You have done us great 
service,” said Garfield, warml} . 

“ I thank yc, Colonel,” answered Jordan, his voice 
trembling ; “ that^s more pay^n I expected.” 

He had returned safely ; but the Providence which so 
wx)riderfully guarded his way out seemed to leave him to 
find his own w'ay back \ for, as he expressed it ; “ The Lord 
He cared more for the dispatch nor Tie cared for me; and it 
was natural He shu’d ; 'cau^e my lifr only counts ojic, but 
the dispatch — it stood for all Kentucky.” 

l*hc use of Jordan and Brt^vn for scouts initiated Gar- 
field into the condition of .a successful “ secret service.” 
Wlien he became chief of General Rosccrans' staff he 
oiganiz.cd a “secret seicicc,” wdiich Ro&ecrans called “the 
eyes of the army;” and it was acknowledged to be the 
most complete a ^d efficient scout sjsttm of the war. 

We have sem that Garfield was a born leader among 
the companions of his youth, and that the magnetism of his 
personal presenci' inspired hearts atound him with a kindred 
spirit. When Ik became a teacher, we have seen that Ite 
excelled other tcacliers in awoikcnlng the enthusiasm of his 
pupils, and leading them to pursue their studies, or a life*, 
purpose, with singular devotion. It was equally so in the 
army.* fn the first victorious battle that he fought — that 
of Middle Creek — majiy incidents transpired to establish 
this fact. 

We learned before that President Lincoln made Garfield 
brigader-gtneral for gallant services in this battle. • The 
President was much depressed at the time of this victory,* 
because of repeated disasters to our arms in the “ Depart- 
ment of t e East.” A distinguished army officer was 



present with him when he received the news of this victory, 
and Mr. Lincoln said to the officer. 

*‘Why did Garfield, in two weeks, do what would 
have taken one of your regular officers two months to 
accomplish ? ” 

‘‘ Because he was not educated at West Point,” replied 
the West Pointer, laughingly. 

No,” answered A4r. Lincoln, “ that was not the 
reason. It was because, when he was a boy, he had to 
work for his living.” 

After the battle of Middle Creek, Garfield’s soldiers 
were exhausted, and short of rations. The roads were well- 
nigh impassable, because of the deep mud, and the Big 
Sandy M’as swollen to a torrent, rendering the delivery of 
supplies difficult. Something must be done. Garfield pro- 
posed to go down the river to hurry up supplies, but the 
oldest boatmen refused, saying, Impossible, it can't be 
done ! ” 

Brown the scout, had returned, and Garfield opened 
the subject to him. 

What do you tViink of it, Brown ? The boatmen say 
that it is sure death ; wh.it do you say ? You and 1 k.iow 
something about boating?^ 

The scouPs reply was characteristic. IPs which and 
t’other, Gincral Jim i starvin^ or d^ownin^ I’d rather drown 
nor starve. So, guv the word, and, dead or alive, PH git 
down the river ! ” 

‘‘All right, Harry, we’ll go! ” And they sprang into 
a small skiff, and committed tjieir lives to the raging torrent. 
It was a fearful sail, but they reached the mouth of the Big 
Sandy in safety ; and here Garfield’s experience on the canai 
boat served him well. There he found a small, rickety 
steamer, named “ Sandy Valley,” tied up at Catletslurg. , 

“ 1 am under the necessity of taking possession of your 
steamer to carry supplies to my troops,” Colonel Garfield 
said to the captain, who was a Secessionist, and who, of 
^course, would have preferred that his troops -rhould starve 
‘ rather than to feed them. 

“ This craft can’t stem such a current, no how ; it'lj be 
the death of us,”* the captaiji replied. There was some 
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reason fo^ his saying this, for the water in the channel^Was ^ 
sixty feet deep, so swollen that trees along the banks were 
submerged nearly to their tops. 

In turning a bend in the river, the steamer swept 
round and grounded on a bar of quicksand. The usual 
efforts were made to relieve her, but in vain. And now 
that tact and sound common sense for which we have seen 
that Garfield was distinguished from boyhood, came to his 
rescue. 

“ Get a line to the opposite shore ! commanded Gar-- 
field, particularly addressing the sulky captain. 

‘‘ A line to that shore ! shouted the rebel captain, in 
reply. “ It^s death on any man that "tempts it/^ 

‘‘‘It can be done, and it ?mist be done,^^ cried Garlicld; 
and he leaped into the yawl, calling Brown to follow, and 
steered for the shore, 'i’hc wild torrent swept them down 
the struim a shoit distance, but they rallied by almost super- 
human strength, reached the shore, fartoned the line, con- 
structed a windlass, and, in a short fime, the steamer was 
drawn from her bed in the mud, ‘and was on her triumphant ^ 
way up the stream. From Saturday until nine o^clock 
Mo/tday morning Garfield stood at the wheel, night and 
da\’ ; and when he reached Paintsviilc his troops w^ere 
reduced almost to their last cracker. His experience wdth 
rough men at the “ Black-salters,"" and on the canal, quali- 
fu ti him to deal with such a rebel as the captain of the 
“ Sandy Valley/’ 

When the steamer drew up to the Union camp, Gar-' 
field’s men were almost frantic with joy. They cheered 
and yelled, and seized their brave commander, and would 
have borne him upon their shoulders to head-quarters had 
he not resolutely protested against it, 

Gcjieral Garfield’s tact, sagacity, fidelity, spirit of sclf- 
«iacrifice, and undaunted courage, so conspicuous in his early 
life, are illustrated by his famous ride from General Rose- 
crans to General Tlvomas, when the army of the Cumber- 
land was alr^ >st routed in the famous battle of Chickamauga, 
If vras fibtessary for General Thomas to know the disaster^ 
th^t had befallen Rosecrans’ forces, in order to meet the 
rebel General Longstreet victoriously. . Garfield proposed 



ti^^ertake the iRsarfd ride ; and reached Thomasy through 
a btirncarm of bultets. His noble horse was shot, and fell 
dead at Thomas’s feet. 

Garfield's terrible ride saved the army of the Cumber- 
land from remediless disaster. 

His: life in Congress abounds in thrilling incidents of 
moral courage, loyalty, and defence of right. " Peace hath 
* her victories no less renowned than 

President Lincoln vetoed a bill, in 1864, providing for 
the organization of civil governments in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, and appointed military governors. Many Repub- 
licans criticised him severely : among them Garfield. His 
constituents disapproved of his course, and resolved not to 
renominate him. The convention of his congressional dis- 
trict, the nineteenth of Ohio, met, and General Garfield 
was called upon ft)r an explanation. When he went i?pon 
the platform the delegates expected to hear an apology from 
him ; but, instead, he boldly defended his course, and that 
of Wade arid Davis, who criticized the President sharplv in 
the Nefv York Tri butte; and he gave the reasons for his 
action, adding, 

' i have nothing whatever to retract, and I cainVot 
change my honest convictions for the sake of a seat in Con- 
gress. 1 have great respect for the o])inions of my con- 
stituents, but greater regard for my own consciericc. If I 
can serve you as an independent representative, acting upon 
niy own judgment and convictions, ] would be glad to d(» so; 
hut, if not, 1 do not want your nomination ; 1 would prefer 
to be an independent private ciitzen.” 

It was the coolest, plainest, most fearless speech, pro- 
bably^ that was ever made before a nominating convention 
in Ohio. Garfield withdrew from the hall as soon as he 
dosed his speech. No s^joner had he withdrawn, than a 
delegate arose and said, 

Mr, i^resident, the man who has the courage to face a 
convention iike that deserves a nomination., 1 move that 
General Garfield be nominated by acclamation. • 

* The motion was carried so quickly, and by such a roun 3 
of applause, that GeneraJ Garfield heard it before he reachf^d 
the hotel. 



General Garfield prosecuted a European tour th<^ 
summer of 1868, for his health. 

On the fourteenth day of April, T865, President Lincoln 
was assassinated. The following morning New York city 
presented a scene of the most perilous excitement. Placards 
were pasted up in New Yorkj Brooklyn, and Jersey City, 
calling upon loyal citizens to meet around Wall Street 
Exchange, at eleven o’clock. Thousands came, armed with > 
revolvers and knives, ready to avenge the death of the mar- 
tyred President. Fift ' thousand men gathered there, their 
blood boiling with tlie fires of patriotism. 

For an instant, vengeance and death upon every paper 
and every man opposed to Lincoln seemed to move the 
ir.i'.rluv crowd. Po'^^’.blv the scene of the French Revolution 
would have been reproduced in the streets of New York, had 
not a man of commanding figure, bearing a small flag in his 
hiiiul, stepped forward and beckoned to the excited throng. 

“Anoth 'r telegram from Washington,^ ^ cried hundreds 
of voices. It was the silence of'* death that followed. It 
seemed as if every listener held his breath to hear. 

Lifting hi^ right arm, toward heaven, in a clear, distinct, 
steady, pcxndeious voice, that the multitude could hear, the 
s|*<rfnfei said : 

“ Fellow edizens ; Clouds and darkness are round about 
IFni ! Mis })aviIion is dark waters and thick cloud*^ of the 
skies ! Justice and judgment are the habitation of Ilis 
tiirone ! Meice and truth shall go before Mis face 1 Fellow 
citizens : Coil ixigns, and the Government at Washington 
still Jives ! ” 

I'hcspeakc! was General Garfield. 


TITE END, 
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